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8 your name Is the e to 1 


* ire into what you deſire to keep ſe- 
ts but as I think you have given the world 


to underſtand; from many paſſages in the Con- 


feſñonal, that you are a clergyman preferred in the 
—— of England, I take the liberty of ap- 
ng to you as ſuch. If you are poſſeſſed of any 
ed ticle of dignity, your concealment of it 
muſtbe my excuſe for not giving it to you. I have 
all the reſpect for you, which is due to your learn- 
ing and abilities : and 1 am defirous to pay yu 
alt the regards that are ' owing to your perſon, as 
well as your office. For I bear you ſincerely chriſ- 
tian good- will: and mean to give a teſtimony of 
it, by withſtanding you to the face with honeſt free- 
here yon are 40 be Hamed. 
B When 


_ © book, mine will” not be ſubjoined | _ 
"this! letter. 1 all not curiouſly in- 
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When you entered into holy orders, you de- 
* God,” that you thought in your heart that 

* you were truly called according to the will of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the order of this church 
of England, to the order and miniſtry of prieſt- 
od.“ . T rang. 14 would miniſter with faith- 
ol diligence the dectrine, and ſacraments, and 
& diſcipline of Chriſt, as the Lord hath com- 
% manded, and as this church ànd realm hath re- 
ceived the ſame.” — © That you would reve- 
** rently obey your dtdinary” add other chief mi- 
„ niſters, unto whom Is commited the charge and 
government over you... ſubmitting yourſelf to 
* their godly judgments” And that you did 
6 willing'y and ex anima ſubſcribe ta theſe three 
<« articles, 4. Thas the king's majeſty under God, 
« js the only ſupreme governour of this realm, as 
« well in all ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical things or 
&« cauſes, as temporal. 2. That — book of 
common: prayer congaigeth in it nothing con- 
<« trary to * of; God. 3. That 8 ac- 
e knowledge all and every the articles contained 
« in the book of articles. of religion, being in 
„number nine and thirty, to be agreeable to the 
« word of God. I preſume. you will not ſay, 
that your book. is conſiſtent with theſe declarati- 
ons. Whence then proceeds the inconſiſtence? 
were you not in earneſt, when you made them? 
u talk indeed of religious impoſitians in proteſtant 
e not warranted by ſcripture, which muſt lie 
ſubmitted to, on the pain qr wanting brad. But 
there are in the church of England no unwarrant- 
ed ones ; gor any to. which neceſſity enforces ſub- 

miſſion: for other profeſſions and employment 
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are open to thoſe who ſcruple them: And no ne- 
ceſſity can juſtify prevarication. Bur you, Sir, 
particularly ſeem not to have been under any, for 
intimate,“ that you were in a ſituation not to be 
affetttd by ſuch alarming confiderations. Youſay alſo, 
that men of liberal education, finding they cannot be 
completely qualified for certain publick tations, with- 
out complying with forms, of the reftitude of which 
they are not ſatisfied, and with which they muſt com- 
P, or loſe the expence as well as the fruits of their 
education, will therefore comply at all events, Was 
this unwillingneſs then your motive? If it was, 
how much ſoever you may deſerve pity, you 
deferve equal blame, Bur I do not charge you 
with this infincerity. Perhaps you have changed 
our notions : and do not now believe, or think 
it lawful to do, ſome things, which you then ex 
animo profeſſed. But ſtill it is incumbent on you 
ſeriouſly to conſider, whether your preſent profeſ- 
ſions and behaviour, on ſome occaſions, as a cler- 
gyman, are not contradictory to poſitions in your 
book ; and likewiſe whether you may, with a 
conſcience, fill a ſtation and receive the pro- 
its of it, without performing all the conditions 
on which you were admitted into it. If you are 
faulty in theſe reſpects, your readers muſt entertain 
a diſadvantageous opinion of your character. But 
admitting your conduct to be ever ſo conſiſtent 
with your - ſuppoſed change of ſentiments, it be- 
hoves you to reflect with as much impartiality as 
you poſſibly can, how far that change is real, and 
what have been the motives to it. You give a 
hint, and with good ground, concerning talents 
vouchſafed ;* you mention an impatience in human na- 
ture to be figuring with eclat ;* you ſay, that perſons 
of lively and active ſpirits not only are not eaſy — 
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(43 
der want of employment, but have ſanguine bopes thas 
fame, honors and rewards muſt crown their labors, 
and the public acknowleage. its obligations by the 
. © moſt ſubſtantial inſtances of its. gratitude." When 
ſuch tempers as theſe meet with diſappointments, 
- elpecially if a little envy or moroſeneſs make part 
of their inward compoſition, they are very apt to 
revenge themſelves upon the | conſtitution under 
which they imagine they are lighted. Many have 
rebelied from this inducement. againſt the ſtate, 
and ſome may have rebelled againſt the church to 
which they belonged, and been vehement in their 
accuſations. of what inwardly they thought harmleſs 
enough. I do not ſuffer myſelf to believe this is 
your caſe. I am perſuaded, that you really diſap- 
rove what you condemn. But then, whether you 
=_ been impartial in forming your judgment; 
whether you have let nothing entice or provoke 
you into raſh determinations or hard cenſures; 
theſe are queſttons which it highly imports you to 
put home to yourſelf. For indeed appearances are 
grie vouſly againſt you, not in my opinion alone, but 
| perhaps in that of every ſerious and diſpaſſionate 
man. It would give me the greateſt joy if I could 
hope, that you would coolly go over your book 
along with me, and reviſe your ſentiments and 
expreſſions. The, buſineſs of a writer on grave 
and important ſubjects is, not to ſay. the ſmarteſt 
things he can, to pleaſe his own party, to excite 
hatred or contempt of his adverſaries, and miſ- 
lead thoſe whom he profeſſes to inform: but to 
watch over himſelf, .repreſent things candidly, ar- 
.gue. juſtly, allow anſwers their juſt weight, and 
honeſtly confeſs his own miſtakes and faults, when 
he has been guilty of any. Theſe are ſtrict du- 
ties: and would you but act thus, I ſhould be 
proud of doing juſtice to your merit. But 2 
e ave 
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II 
have not, and from your ſecond edition I fear there 
is no likelihood that you will, your readers muſt 
be upon their guard, and give little credit to your 
accounts of perſons arid things, when they make 
for your purpoſe, unleſs they are ſufficiently ſup- 
ported by reafon or hiſtory, © * 
A perſon of a bitter ſpirit and overweening 
diſpoſition is ill qualified to be a reformer: yet it 
becomes us of the clergy, who with the church 
to be without ſpot er wrinkle, as far as the fallible 
and peccable members that compoſe it, can be 
2 upon to make it ſo, to liſten to every 
friend and every foe, to preſerve it in being, and 
to provide for its well being. If alterations are 
neceſſary, they ought to be attempted at all ad- 
ventures, as they were at the reformation: but 
then what, and how many, they are, ought 
to be ſpecified. Nay, ſuppoſing them to be only 
convenient and uſeful, it will be right to make 
them, if they are likely to have conſiderable good 
effects, and no conſiderable bad ones; but this 
- ſhould be plainly ſhewn,” and leave to make them 
modeſtly requeſted ; and if it ſhould happen that 
ſuch requeſt fail of ſucceſs, in theſe points where 
eſſentials are not concerned, the Geis wert 
ſhould be born with meakneſs; and ſome im- 

vement, more in our power, be attempted, 
though in a narrower ſphere, by an irreproachable 
and chriſtian example. | | 
1 ſhall therefore carefully attend to the opening 
of your plan, and candidly examine it : the ex- 
tent of it I find is extremely large indeed; for in 
the courſe of your book and preface, it intends 
little Jeſs than the ſubverſion of the whole church 
of England; your main attack in your book is 
againſt all her creeds and articles of religion; in 
your approaches, by mines and ſkirmiſhes, in the 


3 preface, 
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face, you recommend an almoſt total change of 

er government and diſcipline, accerding % the 
millenary petition; and ſo thorough an alteration in 
her worſhip, in every part and office of her liturgy, 
according to the objections of the candid diſqui/i- 
tions, and the eſſay on ſpirit,* as, I think, would 
_ endanger as well the faith, as the peace of it. 
Though your friends are deſirous to have it 
thought, and you ſeem yourſelf now and then to 
intimate, that ſome very moderate conceſſions 
would ſatisfy. you; by. this artifice you can with 
a better grace inveigh againſt others, as men de- 
termined to yield nothing, inſtead of appearing a 
mandetermined to overthrow every thing ; I would 
not bring afalſe charge againſt you : but I beg the 
reader to obſerve as he goes along, whether this 
be not a true one; for the matter is of no ſmall 
moment. Hence, by way of preparation to your 
general attack on her articles, you endeayour to 
ipirit up your party by ſignifying your diſſent 
rom the warmeſt friends of reformation, for ſoud- 
dering at the temerity of endangering publick peace 
by attempts to innovate.” But though you yourſelf 
are above ſuch fears, may there not be grounds for 
them ? you and your friends have plenty of inno- 
- vations in doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, ready 
to propoſe : which, from the extent of your plan, 
would certainly be carried far enough to: create 
vehement diſputes, oppoſitions and diſquietudes. 
And theſe diſorders mixing and fermenting with 
the ill humours of the higher and lower ranks of 
men, relative to other matters, the fearsof the cler- 
gy about loſing their revenues, which you admit 
would be endangered by your reformation, and the 
eagerneſs of the laity in ſcrambling for them ; and 
the general diſſatisfaction (for whatever you may 
fancy, 
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fancy, ſuch it would be) at many of the changes 
vou would'introdace,'mighr- eaſily bring all into- a 

dreadful condition. But hut were all the fore - 
ſeen harrors of a civil war to Cæſar on the banks 
of the n. the rr of his 
affrighted eouttry ar e. 1 
2 {4 has — eiue, 41/3 
Saves, 1 2s 1er 
mae amor mae . 6990 
i endend eighe if Gimp Rome, 
"ts mention WERE you come. 
Tired widkembieles! and TR he paſſes the 
boundaries beyond whieh'no good citizen could 
go, and plunged his country into ruin. Our on 


has alren experienced che miſerable effects of ſuch 
ings: which I paſs over now wich only this 
obſervation; that thoſe who imprudently began the 


diſturbance and ſnatehed the bone from the firſt 
occupants, were forced to yield it up to be picked 
by their allies who turned agaiuſt them. But be 
the event us it may: you encourage your friends 
with ibe comfort” that vifalts from the teftimony of 
waving dune tbeir duty.“ But, Sir, you would do 
well to caution them that their conſcience be firſt 
well inſtructed, or the comfort that reſults from 
its teſtimony” may be a very deceitful one. I 
have known very wicked men who have died in 
the fatal ſecurity of a dreadfully miſtaken conſci- 
ence. We know the true worſhippers may be 
killed by thoſe, who ink they do God ſervice 

by it." Nay ablaſphemer and a perſecutor did verily 
think with himſelf, that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Feſus of Nazareth, and to 
Hee: the ſaints in every ſynagogue.” His erroneous 
B4 conſcience 
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conſcience did not juſtify him. though he found 
mercy, and was miraculouſly converted to Preach 
that faith whichoncebe ed n _w mel 
Jong friends find lie mere! 

Tour next attempt is füll ptepatstory ny the 
grand attack, to ſpring a mines and hlow up thoſe, 
who were defirqus, as they ought,-to-detend the 
eſtabliſhment, ſo far as it was defenſible. For this 
purpoſe your brethrex--of the church of England 
are the devoted objects. Scandalous perſonal a- 
buſe, from which neither dignity, learning, or vir- 
tue, can ſhield the moſt eminent, are plentifull iy 
poured out upon them. Parker and Whitgi 
are — tor into beadles, appointed for corredi- 
on only: * the latter is characteriſed as wnfeeling :* ic 
is be fiery Bancroft: the: fattious and malicious 
Laud : Sbeldon was his true ſon : and indeed the 
very ſeat is repreſented as infectious; for of Watte, 
Friendly to, reformation' at ibe trial of: Sacheverell, it 
is obſerved, be was\not THEN archbiſhop:of Canter- 
Bury.“ So that with you, it appears a erime ſuffi- 
cient to be thought worthy of that 1 
except in a perſon or two, to one of which * 
readjly embtace this opportunity of expreſſing my 
gratitude for his favourable opinion of me, in 
directing, unſollicited, his ſecretary to prepare the 
inſtrument for collating me to a preferment, which 
he expected would have been the next day in his 
giſt. As for ſubalterns they can expect ao quar- 
ters: and accordingly they receive from you, one 
after another, ſuch language, as a gentleman and 
a ſcholar ſhould never give any one. Their be- 
ing church champions, as you call them, that is, 
Writers in defence of the eſtabliſnment, one ſnould 


think might ſecure * on account of the re- 
| ſpect 
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ſpe& due to publick authority, ſome degree of 
peculiarly civil treatment: at leaſt it ſhould not 
expoſe them to peculiar outrage. Yet not con- 
tent with wreaking your ſpleen in the groſſeſt 
manner againſt particular perſons, you endeavour 
with one ſtroke to get rid of all who may attempt 
hereafter to ſupport the eccleſiaſtical Su of our 
conſtitution. We are to this end grouped toge- 
ther as complying with terms with which we are not 
Saiizfied, for fear of wanting bread, or lofing the 
fruits of our education : taking up with the firſt flimſy 
caſuiſiry of a. fellom- feeling brother, living in a 
ſtate of profligate ſecularity, diſpoſing men to ſeek 
affluence, power and dignity at am rate: with whom 
popery and - proteſtantiſm," the evangeliſts and tbr 
maſs-bock are upon à level ea one would think the 
writers in our days, for what they call liberty, 
and more eſpecially in matters of religion, 'ima- 
gined it their privilege to be diſcharged from any 
obligations to truth, equity and charity, in rela- 
tion to thoſe who differ or ſeem to differ from 
them. Is their, or any, cauſe, ſo good and impor- 
tant as, will juſtify forbidden means to promote 
it? are they not as liable to be miſled by paſſion 
and prejudice, as other men? and are they not as 
much bound to conſider ſeriouſly and conſcienti- 
ouſly whether they are not actually miſled by 
them ? It they did ſo conſider, and yet ſaw oc- 
caſion to publiſh their thoughts, they would do it 
with a milder ſpirit, and have greater influence, 
if not with the vehement, and hot- headed, yet 
with thoſe for whom it is hoped they meant to 
write, the conſiderate and judicious. But the 
diſpoſition to blacken and vilify all who differ from 
ou in opinion, and judging their hearts without 
knowing them, is really a very blameable one; 
and 


p. XC, xCil. 
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and one, how little ſoever you are ſenſible of it, 
which your own principles lead you peculiarly to 
condemn. Tou profeſs yourſelf a friend to free- 
dom: yet you cannot bear thoſe who take the free- 
dom to think otherwiſe than you do. You ab- 
hor perſecution in every degree: yet you perſe- 
cute others with all he ill uſage at preſent in your 
Pour: and God forbid that you ever ſhould 
have more. Tou are a zealous yet 
you act on the popiſh maxim of keeping no faith 
.with hereticks ; for undeſerved imputations on 
thoſe whoſe notions you diſaprove, are breaches 
of that faith and honeſt treatment, which every 
man owes to every man. If we really deſerve the 
character you give of us, it behoves us to look to 
ourſelves; the curtain will ſoon drop on many of 
us, and we muſt forecaſt where to lay our heads 
when the night cometh. But bleſſed be God ! the 
conſeiences of ſome, I truſt of very, very many 
of us, can give a better teſtimony. With reſpect 
to the inferior claſſes, the reproach is a bitter 
ſarcaſm. I am perſuaded the ſame ordinary abili- 
Ties, with leſs expence in qualifying them, would 
have inabled them to have got five ti mes as much, 
in other employ ments, as they get in general by 
their ſervices in the church. Ihe charge of a 
profligate ſecularity on: ſuch, is as ridiculous and 
abſurd, as the vulgar belief of witches, that they 
ſell themſelves to the divel for no better pay than 
poverty and contempt. But we know whoſe mi- 
niſters we are; His, whoſe kingdom ts not of this 
evorld: we know what we are to expect, when we 
enter into his miniſtry ; to be ſent as ſbeep in the 
wid/t of wolves : and to be hated for our maſter's 
Jake: I ſenſibly convinced, notwithſtanding the 
eſtabliſhment, and thoſe viſionary —_— you 

ream 
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dream of, that if in this life only we have hopes in 
Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable. Yet are 
we not without our hopes, that being found faith- 
ful in few things, we ſhall, when our Lord comes, 
enter into his joy,f The quam eftis maxume poten- 
tes, dites, fortunati, nobiles, with which you adorn 
your title page, would be an inſult upon the Jow- 
er part of the clergy. Therefore I ſuppoſe it is 
an admonition to the higher. Many of them 
ſhew they want it not: if-there are any who do, 
I hope they will make a proper application of it. 
But permit me to hope likewiſe, - that you will 
conſider well, with what ſpirit you gave it. If 
with a little mixture of envy ; the eaſy ſituation 
in which you intimate yourlelf to be placed ag- 
gravates the fault. Cod grant you to make & good 
uſe of your advantages, whatever they are, and 
then long to enjoy them! ö 
You would have us alſo thought enemies to 
liberty, and yourſelf the patron of it. But what 
liberty do you mean? Newgate might furniſh out 
ſuch ſolicitors in the cauſe of liberty; men ſuf- 
ficiently angry with the eſtabliſhment of Laws, and 
clamorous enough (if they thought they ſhould 
get any good by it) againſt the conduct of the 
antireformers in our own country:“ for ſuch 
doubtleſs they account legiſlators and magiſtrates. 
Much more eafily then may perſons, conſcious to 
themſelves: of better intentions, be hurried- not» 
withſtanding. them, by prejudices and paſſions, 
into declaiming againſt reaſonable eccleſiaſtical re- 
gulations as tyranny, and crying up the deſtruction 
of all order, as the liberty with which Chriſt bath - 
made us free, In ſkirmiſhes of this ſort, or 
however, no cloſer than this, you ſpend the chief 
of your preface. You make an invidious com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon betwixt the churches of England and 
_ Rome, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Bayle. Launoi, 
Papebroch, Mabillon, and Tiers, we are informed, 
diſcovered that the people were guilty of an highly 
criminal ſuperſtition in their religious odoration: 
and although the people in general were convinced 
of this, yet be patrons of falſe devotion would 
never recede, but their whole Body were determined 
nos to yield an inch to the united powers of Piety, 
#rath and common ſenſe. But you very truly ſup- 
poſe that an Engliſh proteſtant would not be dif- 
concerted by this inſtance, unlefs ihe parallel rally 
and in falt will bold: which you have not attempt- 
ed to ſnew. You are pleaſed indeed to inſinuate 
that certain particulars are equally proved to want 
reformation among proteftants,” which yet are con- 
#inued tnreformed, you muſt mean, from the ob- 
ſtinacy of the church of England. This Sir, if 
you produce the proof, will be ſomething to the 
purpoſe; we wait for it: no; / forbear, ſay you, 
#0'pgive inſlances, though there are more than one at 
band.“ This really puts one in mind of Shake- 
ſpeare's old knight, Who would not give a reaſon 
upon compulſion, though reaſons were as plenty 
as black-berries. 83 *% 

You therefore, without proof, ' ſuppoſe that all 
who'adkere to the eſtabliſhment, do it only or 
chiefly from indolence or lucrative views; and 
that therefore a ſtrong” preſumption lies againſt 
them. But may it not as eaſily be ſaid, that they 
ho decry the eſtabliſhment do it from ſpleen, or 
fondneſs of novelty, if we are not required to 
give proof of it? And what do ſuch allegations 
on either fide prove, but want of candor in him 
who uſes them ? upright and able men may judge 
differently in theſe points: and ſiniſter motives 
oughit not to be aſcribed to them without ſuffi- 
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cient evidence. You, Sir, on the contrary, ſeem 
to have no comprehenſion, no ſuſpicion of a poſ- 
ſibility, that any perſon of judgment can with 
ſincerity acquieſce in the preſent ſettlement of the 
church of England, as tolerable. You ſignify 
your opinion indeed that the remonſtrances of the ' 
ſguiſitors have rendered the church more inflexible,. 
even with respect to ſome particulars, which ſeemed 
before to be given up on all bands.“ But this again is 
mere groundleſs accuſation ; for Luther, to whom 
you refer, you acknowledge to ſpeak only, and 
he could ſpeak only, of the church of Rome. - But 
however, ſince you have made a quotation. from 
him, let us try, whether, according to bis ac- 
count, we or you do moſt reſemble the mem- 
bers of that church. Seckendorf in his hiſtory 
of Lutheraniſm has preſerved to us a manu- 
ſcript preface of that reformer, in which is the 
clauſe which you quote. Eraſmus had propoſed 
an agreement betwixt the papiſts and proteſtants 
on their mutual giving up ſome things on both 
ſides. Luther obſerves with great juſtneſs. that 
« ſuch agreement may reſpect either articles of 
« faith, or the offices of peace and ſubmiſſion : 
cc in the former caſe there could be none, while 
« the church of Rome required agreement to 
articles of faith, which manifeſtly contradicted 
& ſcripture : in which they (the papiſts) were ſo far 
<« from yielding any thing, that they now more 
de obſtinately defended them, and had the bold- ' 
« neſs to inſiſt on articles which they themſelves 
* had before condemned.” In other caſes (where 
fundamental articles are not concerned,) '].uther 
ſays, The proteſtants have ever been moſt ready 
eto do, to undergo, or to obſerve whatever their | 
<«'{uperiors were pleaſed to require and impoſe, 
| | * and 
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u and let God judge whether the oppoſition be 
« from us or from you.” Now Sir, if you and 
the difquiſitors have proved that we impoſe ar- 
ticles of faith, as neceſſary to be believed to ſal- 
vation, which are contrary to ſcripture, and which 
we now obſtinately defend, but which we were rea- 
dy to have given up before you or they wrote: then 
the church of England is condemned, eventually, by 
Luther in this preface ; if on the contrary, you 
and your friends refuſe the concord of charity, ſub. 
miſſion to your governours in 2 of leſs mo- 
ment, which do not deſtroy the chriſtian faith, 
then you and your friends are, eventually, con- 
_ demned in this preface. And now let the reader 
Judge, on the evidence of Luther, whether you or 
we are guilty of the breach of peace, and chriſ- 
tian charity.” - * >. raj 
You tell us, in the ſame and next page, that 
many have fallen martyrs to the cauſe of reforma- 
tion, you mean the reformation of things amiſs 
in the church of England; not afways indeed by 
Fre and ſword, but oftener, perbaps, by what kills 
as ſarely—— hunger and nakeaneſs, And you are 
careful to remind us, that there are flarving, as 
well as burning inquifitions.* But you leave us 
| utterly at a loſs, who theſe many martyrs of ei- 
ther ſort in this good cauſe have been: and it will 
be loſt labor to ſearch for them. Perſons diſaf- 
1 fected 


| > Seckendorf ſams up the account thus: In fidei articulis 
capitalibusetnecefſariis nullum eſſe cedendi medium, fed rig1- 
dam veritatemex ſacris literis eruendam eſſe. . In czte- 
ris omnibus temperamento et conventionibus locum eſſe, 
immo, charitatis lege exigi, ut pacis cauſd nihil non ceda- 
tur, quod, ſalvâ divina veritate, cedi poſſit: denique, etſi 
non poſſit conveniri, charitatem tamen meritò colendam eſſe. 
deckend. comment. de Lutheran, Lib. iii. Sect. 7. F. xx. 
Page: 53. 85. a 
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fected to the church of England, as it now ſtands; 
may not indeed always ſo eaſily get prefermenit, 
or however great preferment, as others: and you, 
Sir, if you had the power, I fear, would be füll as 
apt to put thoſe, who diſſent from your notions, 
into what you call the ſtarving inguiſition, as any 
of the biſhops are. Your articles are but imper- 
fectly known : thoſe of the eftabliſhed church 
lie open to all men: and fuch as diſapprove 
them, have early warning, for the moſt part, to 
chuſe ſome way of life, in which they need nei - 
ther ſubſcribe nor ſtarve. * | 

Tou aſſert, that the few: anſwers, made to 

the remonſtrances for a further reformation, 
have been weak: but fo great a friend to 
private judgment will ſurely allow others to think 
more favorably of their ſtrength. Fou add, 
the moſt refpetiful and reaſonable of thoſe remon- 
ſerances huve been paſſed by with ſupercilions con- 
tempt. © Bur poſſibly your connexions with ſome 
of the later of theſe: remonſtrants may induce 
you to entertain too high an opinion of their 
formances. Strong dec/arations of reſbect are often 
accompanied with ſtrong marks of diſreſpecs: and 
repreſentations are often paſſed by, without either 
contempt or ſuperciliouſneſs: there is a time to 
keep filence,' aud a time to ſpeak. * You complain, 
that 10 ſolicitude is perceived to rehieve the ſcruples 
of conſcientious diſſenters. s But many of the ſcru- 
ples which they tormerly thought reaſonable, few 
of them think ſo now, or at leaſt few; if any, of 
them would come over to us, if they were relievs 
ed in relation to them, And the new ſcruples of 
ſome of them are pointed againſt an eſtabliſhed 
church, as ſuch, though it admit the fulleſt tole- 
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ration; and thoſe of others will not be ſatisfied 
without ſuch alterations in our doctrines and wor- 
ſhip, as we cannot make without ſin; and even 
could we make them without ſin, and did make 
them, more of our on people would leave us, 
than we ſhould gain from theirs. If we miſtake 
in thinking thus; let them ſhew us, upon what 
reaſonable alterations any conſiderable number of 
them will engage to conform. For why ſhould 
we make ſuch, as W think needleſs and THEY | 
will not think ſufficient? But you add, that we 
are not ſolicitous to conſult the real neceſſities of our 
aton people, by ſubſtituting in the room of hackneyed 
and not always juſtifiable forms, more intelligible and 
animated methods of worſhip." It by the decent 
term backneyed forms you mean, ſuch as have been 
long uſed” (and I know not what elſe you can 
mean), forms are intended for long uſe; and che long 
actual uſe of them hath: always hitherto been un- 
derſtood as a mark of approbation : how often 
they are to be changed, merely to preſerve them 
from the reproach of being backneyed, you have 
not been pleaſed to ſpecify. But you ſay they are 
not always juſtifiable; ſuch as you think are not fo, 
F hope you do not uſe: but which of them you 
reprobate you do not tell us; and ſurely you 
will not expect others to reject them by gueſs, or 
without knowing why. More intelligible and more 
animating ones, you are of opinion, ought ts be ſub- 
firtuted. Yet I conceive you would be puzzled 
to find, or to make, a more intelligible ' form; 
unleſs you would exclude the peculiar doctrines of 
chriſtianity ; which however, we cannot give up 
as unintelligible, though we own them to be 
my ſterious, as ſome articles of natural religion 
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are too. And ſo far as goſpel; motives are ani- 
mating, our common prayer is ſo. Theſe will 
always have the chief influence on good minds: 
what may pleaſe ſome of warm imaginations, may 
diſguſt others of cooler judgements : and while ic 
is intended to be made more affectionate or ſub- 
lime, may become obſcure, more exceptionable, 
and leſs fit for general uſaa 9 
However, this backwardneſs of churchmen to 
adopt propoſals of alterations, you apprehend, 
will look to thinking men lite à combination to ad- 
Bere to the et ablifbed ſyſtem, for ſome political purpoſes, 
nut fit to be owned. *. But why may it not be 
aſcribed to ſome of the more innocent reaſons 
Juſt mentioned, why not to ſuch as you confels 
influence ſome. of the warmeſt friends of reforma- 
tion? why not to unperceived prepaſſeſſions ? why 
not to want of right judgment in this matter? 
for perſons who wan! neither learning nor capacity, as 
you obſerve, on ſome occaſions, are ſtrangely deficient 
on others. Why muſt the very worſt interpretation 
be put on the conduct of thoſe who are ſo unhap- 
py as to differ from you in opinion? might it 
not be owing to a ſound proteſtant principle, not 
to be daily changing according to the whims of 
every vain pretender to improvements ? why may 
they not, with Luther, be afraid of men, who 
Invert the 133d Pſalm and ſing in their hearts, 
How good and joyful a thing it is to divide bre- 
thren, not to make them dwell together in unity? 
but by inventing new devices to occaſion them to 
break from one another, ſome chis way, ſome that. 
| tA ba, © Such 
I Thid. 


& Hi Pſalmum invertunt & canunt in cordibus ſais, Ecce 
quam bonum et jucundum eſt diſturbare fratres, ut non 
habitent in unum, ſed alius huc, alius illue proruat. Neque 
enim habent pacem et concordiam pro balſamo, ſed ſem 
nova quærunt, nec putant ſe aut Doctores, aut 1 C- 
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Such men there were who aided popery at that time 
by diſturbing the proteſtants: ſuck men may now. 
without intending it, be 'ferving'the ſame cauſe, 
by the like means. Surely it may become us to 
be jealous, and be upon our guard. And pray, 
Sir, what are theſe political purpoſes, not fit to be 
- owned? if not fit to be owned, we cannot expect 
that they who have formed them will tell the 
world what they are: but the leſs willing they are 
to on them, the more plainly they ſhould be 
expoſed in their full length by ſuch penetrating 
oblervers and watchmen as ybu ate. Yet you 
give us no warning of any one. er 
But ſparing as you are of proving any parti- 
eulars, you quickly make amends by a general 
charge; that bis ſet e men can hardly be thought 
in tarneſt in their weekly \ exhortatiens to cbriſtian 
pitty and virtue, or the zeal they occaſionally ex- 
preſs for the proteſtant' religion and government.“ 
Ate you not -ſurprized, Sir, at your 'own argu- 

ment as well as charity? Phe clergy of the 
church of England encourage no changes in ec- 
eleſiaſtical matters, which they think wrong or 
unſeaſonable; and are not vehement for others, 
which they think of little moment: — Therefore, 
notwithſtanding lives uniformly and diligently 
ſpent in practicing and teaching the proteſtant 
doctrine, and ſupporting by word or deed our 
ctvil eſtabliſhment, they are to be deemed hypo- 
erites, void of all regard for either. Can you 
ſeriouſiy judge thus ? If not, how can your con- 
ſcience permit you to write thus? I would thew a 
ſpirit of moderation towards you; -which former- 
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ly pleaders for chriſtiag liberty profeſſed to accgunt 
2 virtue. And though of late they have thrown 
it off to 2 ſtrange degree, and you. are pleaſed to 
:ON at it, as 4 tamene/s that may be ſtroked, en- 
deavoury ſhould be uſed ta recommend. it to you 
and your friends, by allowing you the benefit gf 
it, which you need ſo often. I hope and believe 
refore, that you haye gradually and inſenſibly 
xeated yourſelf, or been heated by others, into 
imaginations, which you will ſee to be groundleſs, 
you will allow and aſſiſt yqurfelf to gro cool. 
And this you cannot refuſe to do, without opening, 
(to ſpeak in your own words) the proſper? of ſome 
comfart, at that awful period, when every man x 
nal account all he called far. a But till you have 


learged to know what ſpirit you are of, and how | 


to amend it, perſons of chriſtian tempers, it is to 


be haped, will guard themſelves againſt catching it 
from you. of 


You accuſe the church of Eogland with he 
meaneſt of all mean things, ſelf-adulation," for ſay- 
ing, that ſhe. is the chief and leading branch of 
formation, which yer yqu. acknowledge tbe 
excellent Dr. 2 — to have ſaid ;; 
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you are to us, to continue a member of this Re 
church but one, notwithſtanding her wrſcriptural 
"Fmpoſitions 1 and even to be one of her unſcriptu- 
tural miniſters ! But if that is the worſt commu- 
nion which is the neareſt to the church of Rome, 
it would be natural methinks for you to > Join thre 
"Quakers, who are the fartheſt from it. 

However mean ſelf- adulation may be in us, it 1s 
alſo needleſs; for the higheſt expreſſions in our 
favor, that we could defire, have been publiſhed 
in every period fince the reformation by foreign 
Proteſtants. Permit me, Sir, for your informa- 
tion, and as a little comfort to thoſe 'who might 

be caſt down by the unkind treatment of fuch an 
unduriful ſon of the church of England as your- 
ſelf, to preſent you and them with only the three 
following teſtimonies ſuperadded to that of Dr. 
"Myſheim. - One is of the celebrated Grotius in 1638, 
who ſays, Lou ſee how well the reformation of 
'*\hurtful doctrines has ſucceded in England; 
46 for this reaſon eſpecially, that they who engag- 
c ed ii that moſt holy undertaking admitted no- 
zenthing vr nothing of TaErR own :* but kept 
their eyes fut on the purer ages of chriſtia- 
* nity.”* His ſon ealls it, “if not the greater, 
* yet certainly the ſounder part of the "chriſtian 
«+ wortd.”*fF And. Jſaac Caſaubon witneſſes, If 
I am not miſtaken in my opinion, the foundef 
«part of the eubole ' reformation is in England; 
_ #5:where, together wich the love of truth, flou- 
#6 baron ves the IF of eur: which when 
L certain 


* * Aug vides dn bene proceſſerit n noxĩ⸗ 
acti repurgatio ; hac maxime de cauſa quod qui id ſanc- 
tifimum negotium procurandum Tuſcepereg nihil admiſgrint 
novi, nihil {ui : ſed ad meliora ſecula 2ntentam habuere Qeu- 

*forum! aciem. - Epilt. ad Joan, Corvinum. Wc. 
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* certain men do ſlight, they run themſelves. into 
« ſrares, out of which they cannot get without 
„„ oe ET = 
Tou extend your kindneſs further than reproof, 
and direct the church of England, how to deſerve 
thoſe encomiums which others give her, and, ſhe 
herſelf; aſſumes. Let her, abolch ll impoſitions, 
ll Bondi, and yokes, all beggarly elements, diſagree- 
able to the ſpirit and deſign of chriſtianity : renounce 
every rite, ordinance and ceremony, which may nou- 
riſh.a (98 among the Diſſenters of ber hankering 
after Romiſh fuperſition.” But to how many par- 
_ Ficulars your reformation. would reach; what 
things you would have ſtruck out, and what, if 
any, introduced; it is impoſſible to gueſs, till you 
are pleaſed to inform us. The puritans in Queen 
Elizabeth's days publiſhed_their platform; you 
ſhould alſo publiſh yours: and give us ſome 
Were who they ate that approve it. Poſli- 
y even the free and candid diſquiſitors, poſſibly 
others, who agree with you in part of your plan, 
may not agree in the whole of what ſhall be pul- 
led down,; much leſs at what ſhall be built up in 
its ſtead: and yeu will do well to ſettle theſe 
points amongſt yourſelves firſt, befote you offer 
your ſcheme to public conſideration. Nor will a 
Mah or mort conſideration by the publick be ſuf- 
ficient, For the ſcheme, if fully and fairly pro- 
poſed, will in all likelihood conſiderably affect, 
not only the religious tenets, but the civil as well 
as the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the laws, and 
9 „ Property 


Si me conjectura non fallit, rorius reformationis pars 
integerrima eſt in Anglia, ubi cum ſtudio veritatis viget 
ſtudium antiquitatis: quam certi homines dum ſpernunt, 
in laqueos ſe induunt, unde, nifi mendacio, exuere ſe neque- 
unt. Epiſt. Claud. Salmaſio. N ö , 
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property „or teſt kingdoms: Laity as well a 
clergy, reden an dlMintbrs 6 all forts will 
be intereſted in what is done. The legiſlature 
miſt be much and long PE a about it: — 


certainly you would not nent with 105 
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ine amiſs. . Yet they Wanne but lach, that our 
ulers have for ad 7, years paſt reltfined or 
<nvocation fom dt all; tho! 
perſuaded they think Mm ch berter of f I 
Ve gh at, leaſt; ou are wil i 
And by all that 5 ba, y have 
encoufaging | uſe of commivhs tö 5 
with chüren *x . nor, hath the hodlt irfelf 
appeared mote deſirous, thin the clergy, to tike 
the free and candid” 1 of e or atly other 
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haps would reject the ow .of doing ir 10 
| 11 more > ſuper cilious cont But you have too 
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the Poor aſſive eccleſiaſticks: and indeed you 
ſeehi not o have ſet your, heart near Io Miuch on 
getting any thing amended, as on making. — 
brethren hated; Undoubtedii there m 

ſons in parliament, who #oulli glad Ty them 
ſelves to work on ſuch a i plan: but 
how 
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how nne are I know not: and hom chaſe | 


detately they would ptocede, or how long they 
would gu on before they were weary ;. and whe- 
ther they would leave things better or worſe in 
— the publick, or even in your own 
opinion, no one I believe can be ſurt t but chere 
ſeems to be much more ground for fear thah hope. 
To ſome indeed 1 and confuſion 
may ſrem beforehand likely to prove a benefit; 
but it was not found fo in the laſt century, hen 
there was more feriouſneſs and EE to ſup- 
changes, and to endeavour to 
* them, than there is now; and when” I 
think, the danger that would make ad- 
varitage of our diforders, was leſs thun at preferit. 
Tou aſcribe to the diſſanters 2 jealouſy that the 
church of England bankers after Remi ſuperſbi- 
tion. And you take grrat pains to create that 
opus. in them: ſomo few of them may perhaps 
weak enough to entertaln it. But it will be 
impoſſible for you to «miſlead any conſiderable 
numbers of them into rhe belief of ſo notorious 
and glarihg a falſhood. Our clergy abhor popery 
and ſpiritual tyranny: they heartily 
toleration of proteſtant diſſenters : they are — 
fident, that if the diſſenters would take the trou- 
ble of knowing them better, they would not per- 
mit, ſomerimes wild zealots in religion, and ſome- 
times men of no rel or even moral principles; 
to prejudice them againſt an order of men, whoſe 
diſpoſitions towards them are entirely charitable, 
I may venture to affirm, in à greater degree than 
they ever were before. But above all things they 
are confident, that no advances towards popery 
bigreick any color of juſtice be charged it 
9 855 and they 5 apprehend, that fuch 
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attempts of removing the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion from its foundation, as they perbeive ſome. 
perſons: wiſh to make, would in the end ſerve, by 
many ways, to promote the favorite deſigns of 
that moſt corrupt church. bn: 
In page xxxiii- you declare your purpoſe, to 
wave ſpeculations for tbe preſent, and tate a view 
of the fleps, taken by authority to reform the church 
of England aſter the: ſettlement-of it by Queen Eli. 
zabeth. But to what good end can a partial view 
of theſe ſteps be taken? If we admit that there 
was unjuſt ſeverity ſometimes exerciſed towards 
the puritans, and too much backwardneſs to com- 
ply with their requeſts, on one ſide: ought not 
ayo the unxeaſonableneſs, the perverſeneſs, the 
intolerance, the ſeditious principles on the other 
ſide to be ſet forth at the ſame time, that the 
errors of beth may be obſerved, and furniſn 
matter of caution and forbearance to thoſe who 
come. after ? But you almoſt entirely ſuppreſs the 
provocations given to the eſtabliſned church, and 
qwell- only on the rigorous treatment, which they 
produced. Is this the behaviour of a candid, or 
even of an honeſt man? Mr. Neale, who wrote 
the hiſtory of the puritans as much in their favor 
as with any fairneſs he could, allows them to 
have been guilty of great extravagancies. Biſhop 
Maddox hath proved, that he ought to have ac- 
knowledged more and greater. But theſe you 
paſs over, as if they had never been: while you 
exaggerate the failings of their opponents with- 
n ebe e | 
But 1 muſt follow where you lead me, and 
therefore decline not to examine the hiſtorical 
view which you are pleaſed to exhibit to us. The 
Jong reign of Queen Elizabeth you compriſe in 
one ſhort paragraph ; and certainly the — 
| | | the 


. 
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(25). 
the better, as you ſeem not diſpoſed to give us a 
word of truth relating to this period. You ſay, 


Elizabeth would enter into no treaty with | the old 


puritans to alter or reform any thing. I do not well 
know: whom you mean by the the old Puritans 
theſe, I think, were not diſtinguiſhed-by that name, 
till after many years of the Queen's reign werte e- 
lapſed. If by puritans you mean preſbyterians in 
general, ſhe entered into treaties with them, and 
fupported them in Scotland, in France, and in the 
Netherlands, and at home granted their foreign bre- 
thren a toleration of their diſcipline, by a French 
and Dutch church in London, and other cities, as 
well as in the iſles of Jerſy and Guernſy. From 
her own ſubjects ſnhe expected obedience to the 
laws of their country, where conſcience was not 
violated ; nor were they excluded from freely giv- 
ing their voices in the ſynod, according to their 
offices. To the articles they unanimouſly: conſent- 


ed ; and were nearly a majority for changing ſome. 


rites and ceremonies. 8 They were not treated like 
the proteſtants at Trent, or the remonſtrants at 
Dort: but had free liberty to propoſe their opi- 
nions, and defend them: they did ſo, and were 
outvoted. The ſubmiſſion required of the mino- 
rity by the biſhops, was, as ſervants of the Queen 
commiſſioned to ſee her eccleſiaſtical laws obeyed. 
In which they were fo little forward, that they of- 
ten met with reproofs from the Queen and coun- 
cil for their remiſſneſs. The diſcontented for a 
long time objected only to the habits, conſenting 
in articles of faith. Their leaders Sampſon nd 
Humfreys acknowledge, that all profeſſed the 
ſame faith, and that it was in things plainly in- 
different that each followed their o ſpirit and 
opinion. Accordingly they did at length ſub- 
r eee eee 31291 ui ee 
$ Stripe's annals, vol. 1. page 99. 
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{cribez2 but continued to think the things injoin- 
ed not expedient. In ſuch indifferent points the 
governours mult allow people to differ in opini- 

with reſpect to the expedience and uſefuineſs of 
things injoined: and thoſe who think they were 
inexpedient or might be exchanged for better im- 
provements, may modeſtly propoſe their opini- 
ons, but ought to ſubmit tothe deciſions of their 
lawful governours. Others were more ref 
and refuſed any ſubmiſſion to authority in things 
indifferent; for they ſtill agreed in doctrines. 
Theſe in 1565 being ſuſpended from their miniſ- 
try, withdrew from the church, and ſet up a 
ſeparation, uling the Geneva ſetvice. Theſe were 
properly the firſt puritans: and they were con- 
demned for their refuſing to join with the church 
of England by the preſbyterians themſelves, who 
judged the points complained of not ſufficient to 
Juſtify their ſeparation from us. Thoſe points 
were four. $7), anne £415 2. 
1. The wan ef diſcipline : Your favorite Tho- 
mas Cartwright anſwers It was neceſſary to 
© the comely and ſtable being, but nor. ſimply 
„to the being of a church. To ſay it is no 
* church, becauſe it hath not receivtd this diſ- 
<. cipline, methinks is all one as this, as if a man 
<< ſhould ſay, it is no city; becauſe it has no wall, 
s or that it is no vineyard, becauſe it hath neither 
< hedge nor ditch-: it is not, I grant, ſo ſightly 
a city or vineyard, nor yet ſo ſafe againſt the 
& invaſion of their ſeveral enemies: but yet 
re they are truely both cities and vine yards. 
Defence of the admonition to the followers f 
Browne, p. 98, 99. | ip 

2. Set forms, or ftinttd prayer: The Preſbyte- 

rians anſwer in their grave confutation, That 
. ” ” . 66 they 


Life of Parker, p. 163. 
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* Unlawfül, that ih the ofdinar\ and general 
« eiſtohg of the thuteh, they are many times 
7 5 If forms thus devife d. by men be 
<* Jawfut and ptofitable, what fin can it be 85 
4 the governobrs of the church, to cvttmand 5 
| 1 fuade of the lawfulnels af thetn, e 
© rher 7 
4. Thiy objected vr ours as 4 a purliamen lan  relivi- 
c bur Here af ain let the p e anfwe 
for us; & Wille ey lay , that there fe it is uplaw- 
fa 


* More fit, than thoſe Which FA 89 7 conceĩved 
© ſuch forms be uſed; ot for us, Who are 

on, 227 5 25 tb magift rates ſhould not 22 to the 

cc 19 belive on trifit . , did all 3 * * 


magiltrate ſo todo? we bbghr ind hh . bY 
— a f to do good thiogs, that are 48 
the ward, when We Know them all * 15 
manded by the kia te” Grave Sh be com 
4. Some pretended tht our Iithfgy was popi 
"Os and culled oiit ef 'the Maſs-back : Here too 
t us ſee the judgmept oft ob E refbyterians ; 1 
man Pans Tay they efe (in our liturgy 
oy taught dire | F dne 1 Af foundation 0 
EF „ tha þ is not poſſible ry ſhoulc 
10 15273 they take place. It 1 0 more proper 
Ut to ſay; t ie maſs was added to our common-prayer, 
<« than that out common: prayer was taken out of 
4 2 the maſs- book: for molt thin ngs in our common- 
© prayer were to be found in the liturgies of th 
& church, long | before the 771 was heard o 
& jn the volk — Bull againſt Can. See Seil 
lingfleet's — of ſeparation, from 
& 35 to p- 41. 
t appears that theſe 
upon by papiſts in diſgui 


ritaris were . 
from the examina- 
1 tion 


( 28 ; 

tion of a prieſt at the council table, in the year 
1557. he buſieſt of them, ſays Fuller, were 
Coleman, Button, Hallingham, and Benſon, who, 
28 Camden tells us, under pretenſe of a purer 
reformation, oppoſed the diſcipline, liturgy, and 
calling of Biſhops, as approaching too near the 
church of Rome,” Tf we would know what pure 
conſcientious . ſaints theſe were, we diſcover them 
by a Spaniſh Jeſuit's letter found in the pocket of 
Heath the Jeſuit here about two years after, in 
which dividing of proteſtants is mentioned as the 
moſt effectual way to bring them all back to the 
church of Rome: and it further ſaith, that there 
was at that time a ſociety of Jeſuits in England, 
by authority of pope Pius V. for dividing the 
S in England: and that Hallingham, 
Coleman and Benſon were employed to ſow a fac- 
tion among the German hereticks; meaning the 
Engliſh proteſtants.*, The ſeaſonableneſs and wiſ- 
dom of filencing theſe men is evident from the 
confeſſion of Gilby, one of theſe deceived ſepa- 
ratiſts, who ſays, ** that if they had been let 
<c alone a littte. longer, they would have ſhaken 
c the conſtitution of this church.”” And even 
thoſe who wiſhed the further reformation of the 
church of England in points of diſcipline and 
ceremony, yet condemned the ſeparation, as mak- 
ing a prophane ſchiſm, and charaterize the per- 
ſons engaged in it as men * whole ſpirits were bit- 
< ter above meaſure, and their hearts puffed up 
<« with the leaven of pride.” - . 
© Theſe, Sir, were the ſteps taken by the puri- 
tans to reform the church of England : the oppo- 

Iition to which, by the Queen and her ſervants, 
ey > 44 og gl i you 


id. lib. i. p. 81. » Annales Elif. 1568. Stil- 
Ungfleet's Unreaſonableneſs of ſeparation, pref. p. Kili. 
1 Stillingſleet, p. 19. Ibid; p. 28. 4 


you are pleaſed to cenſure. But let the Queen's 
Fol vindication be ſeen in one of her wiſeſt mi- 
'niſter's letters to Monſieur Critoy, from which 1 
Thall tranſcribe what more immediately relates. to 
this affair, as you may ſee in the hiſtory of the 
reormanan, 7... . io. % 
find her majeſty's procedings to have been 
s grounded upon two principles; the one, that 
© conſciences are not to. be forced, but to be won 
* and reduced by force of truth, and uſe of all 
good means of inſtruction and perſuaſion: the 
% other, that cauſes of conſcience when they 
* excede their baunds, and grow to be matter 
« of faction, loſe their nature, and that ſovereign 
s princes ought diſtinctly to puniſh their practices 
* and contempt, though colored with the pre- 
< tenſe of . conſcience and religion.” After ex- 
emplifying theſe principles in her conduct to the 
Papiſts, he goes on, for the other party, which 
«© have been offenſive to the ſtate, though in ano- 
« ther degree, ' which named themſelves reformers, 
and we commonly call puritans, this hath been 
es the proceding towards them: a great while, 
'« when they inveighed agaiaſt ſuch abuſes in the 
church, as pluralities, non-refidence, and the 
« like, their zeal was not condemned, only their 
* violence was ſometimes cenſured, when they re- 
« fuſed the uſe of ſome ceremonies and rites, as 
c ſyperſtitious, they were tolerated with much 
e connivancy and gentleneſs : yea, when they 
« called in queſtion the ſuperiority of biſhops, 
'« and . pretended to a democracy in the church; 
£6 yet their propoſitions were here confidered, and 
«© by contrary writings debated and diſcuſſed, Yet 
all this while, it was perceived that their courſe 
« was dangerous, and very popular: as becauſe 

& papiſtry Was odious, therefore it was om in 
. _ | „ ac 


39 
« their mouths, that they. ſought £0 the 
4 church wn the relicks of Fr 7's + whng ng 
«« zcoeprable to the people, o Joe ever £0 ruf 
44 from one extreme to another. 


They promiſed ts people many of of ifs 


& im 2 Te of ine — op 
* to the a way to ,gqvernment, b cher 
1 coal bad 50 155 5 4 t thing W h in 
40 conſeq fi Ts fs 1 to the hb To 
« of private men the. ſovereignty prin- 
ces; yet in wk The opular. Never- 
5 theleſs this, except it as ſome few that en- 
<< tered into extreme contempt, was batn with, 
ie becauſe they pretended iti o duriful manner to 
r make ptopoſitions, and to leave it . the provi- 
« dence FE God, and the authority of the magi- 
66 ſtrate. | 
But now of late years, when there iſſued from 
ic them that affirm tie copſent of the magiftra 
1 was not to be attended —when they combine 
«6 3 by claſſes and ſubſcriptions ; when 
22 defcended i into that vile and baſe means of 
cing the government of the church, by ri- 
. Siculos paſquills; — when they wee bath to 
« yaynt of their ſtrength and number of their par- 
« tizans and followers, and to uſe comminations 
« that their cauſe would prevail n uproar 


«* and violence, then it appeared ore 
6 zeal, no more conſcience, but 1 fan and 
« diviſiop : and therefore though the ſtate were 


« compelled to hold ſameyhar an harder hand to 
«+ reſtrain them than before, yet was it with as 
„ mich moderation, as the peace of the ſtate or 
« church could permit. — As the things them- 

16 ſelves alter, ſhe (the Queen) ape hes religi- 
© ous wiſdom to methods corre re aj to them ; 


till retaining t the wo. rules bet gre mentioned, 


= 
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« in dealing tenderly with conſciences, and yet in 
«© diſcovering faction from conſcience.” > 

This I am — will be a full juſtification 
of the Queen's conduct, with al reaſonable men; 
as it is diſcovered to us by that great ſtareſman, 
Sir Francis Walſingham, who with Leiceſter, 
were the chief agents for the puritans at court, 
and who therefore thoroughly knew both their 
and the Queen's deſigns. 

As to the ſpiritual governours, 8 and 
Whitgift, ſucceſſively Archbiſhops of Canterbu- 
ry, to whom, you ſay, the puritans were deli ver- 
ed aver for correction ouly > hiſtory would have giv- 

en you an opportunity of doing better juſtice to 
their characters. The Queen's letter to the for- 
mer in 1364 juſtifies him from any forwardneſs 
to correct them, even after her injunctions in 
1559, and ber book of orders in 1361: in 
which letter, ſhe blames the archbiſhop and other 
biſhops, ** for their lack of regard, and their ſuf- 
* ference of ſundry varieties and novelties,” As 
to Whitgift, whom you deſcribed as exerciſing cor - 
rection upon Pe e unfeeling a hand, 

ond ſo far beyoud bis powers, that upon the 
' queen's demiſe be began to x4 terribly frigbted at 
the approach of king Fames's firſt parliament ; and 
it is probable enaugh. his apprebenſions baſtened his 
death.4 Wilſon, 9 was, if not a puritan him- 
ſelt, yet a very moderate churchman, in his lite 
20d reign of King James I. 1603. fays, “ Whit- 

* gift ſteoye to prevail on the puritans with /wee- 
« meſs and \gentleneſs ; and died in David's ful- 
<<.neſs of da ys, leaving a name, like a ſweet per- 
* fume behind him.” That his apprehenſions of 
deins cal to an account after the Queen's 
Nie 


\ 
* Burpet's h. ref. vol. l. 18—421. dP. . «Life 
Parker, p. 155- . xxiil, 2-6 4 
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death, for bis unfecling cruelty. in correcting the 
puritans, haſtened his death, is ſaid without au- 
thority. | The fact was, that the puritans on the 
decline of Queen Elizabeth, hoped for new mea · 
ſures under a new King; at leaſt they would not 
loſe the opportunity without making trial of it; 
eſpecially as it was a King come from Scotland, 
2nd who had eſtabliſhed the kirk diſcipline and 
juriſdiction in that kingdom, and was known to 
intreague with the earl of Eſſex, who took the 
lead here among the puritans. Theſe conſidera- 
tions gaye hopes to puritans, and occaſioned 
Whitgiſt to expreſs ſome uneaſineſs of the Scotch- 
miſt: but he ſoon found that through this miſt he 
had ſeen the danger greater than it was in reality; 
for the King graciouſly promiſed © the archbiſhop, 
by Dr. Nevil, even before he left Scotland, that he 
would uphold the government of the late Queen, 
as ſhe left it: and made good his promiſe by his 
behaviour in the Hampton: court conference in 
defence of the eſtabliſned church; when, Sir, as 
ou obſerve, all objections were happily ſiletced 
y the commodious maxim of 10 biſhop, no king. 
There was therefore no room to ſuſpect that any 
appre henſions about being called to an account 
for his unfeeling hand in correlling the puritans haſt- 
ened his death. Yet being now 7g years old, af- 
ter he had long conflicted with them to maintain 
the government and diſcipline of the church of 
England, and had ſettled it in peace, it might 
be a great uneaſineſs to him in his old age to think 
he foreſaw, from the puritans buſy endeavours to 
throw things into contuſion again, that he had all 
his work to do over anew ; they having prepared 
adireZory to ſucceed in the place of our liturgy, 
and being at work to get a parliament to their 
„el rpg 24 gi bor 1 05 322 otinds. 
| * Life of Whitgiſt, p- 5% 9. 
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wa Under theſe citeuniitances. of great a 
and infirmity, belly then much trouble Th 
jaundice, no wonder if the cup:o dl operated 


devomly upon him, and made him defire to die 
fore that parliament met. So Lord Falkland 
wiſhed not 8 live to the end of the day on which 
he was killed; not from a conſciouſneſs of guilt or 
fear for himſelf, but from a foreſight of bad times 
coming on. This made the good Archbiſhop on his 
death bed cry out, And now, O Lord, my ſoul 
46 js lifted up, that J die in a time, when 1 had 
* rather give up to God an account of my 
„ Biſhoprick, than any longer to exerciſe it a» 
* mong men,“ This was the foundation for 
Camden's {aying, ** Whilſt the King began to 
© contend about the eſtabliſhed liturgy, and 
*« judged ſome things thetein fit to be pred, 
«© the Archbiſhop died with grief. T 
Barlow's account of the conference, you f 25, 
might well enough bavt been called a Farce of three 
ad, as it was 0 W bis Majeſty's 1 at 
Hampton-Court.* I ſhould, fy . . this is not 
meant as a reflection on Bp. Barlow's account, as 
void of truth or ſeriouſneſs, becauſe afterwards 
when you want the credit of his authority, you 
call him the learned and worthy Biſhop Barlow :* 
but I ſuppoſe you mean that the conference itſelf 
was a farce. The effect and ſubſtance of it the 
King himſelfrelates in his proclamation, where he 
ſaith that The ſucceſs of that conference was 
.*© ſuch as happeneth to many other things, which 
& moving great a before ** * en 
D 6s tered - 


7 „ Smjderfon's Hiftory of K. James. 

£ Dum de Liturgia rec epta pay contendere cœpit, of 
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& tered into, in their iſſue produce ſmall effes.: : 
«© that he found mighty and vehement infor- 
„ rnations ſupported with weak and ſlender 
* proofs, as it appeared to him and his council: 
% that there was no cauſe why any change ſhould 
be in that which was moſt impugned, namely, 
the Book of Common-prayer, containing the 
4 publick ſervice of God here eſtabliſhed ;. nor in 
« rhe Doctrine, which appeared to be ſincere; nor 
« in the forms and rites, which were juſtified out 
« of the practice of the primitive Church: and 
< finally, that though with the conſent of the 
« bijfhops and other learned men, then and there 
* afſembled, fome paſſages therein were rather 
„ explaned than altered; yet that the ſame 
„ might very well have been born amongſt ſuch 
„ men who would have made a reaſonable con- 
« ſtruction of them.” Thus their clamorous 
charge againſt the Church of England, as if con- 
ſtitured contrary to ſcripture and antiquity, was 
upon examination found void of truth : their 
boaſted thouſand to ſubcribe their petition fell 
ſhort by ſome hundreds : ** Finally, ſays Barlow, 
the Puritan Miniſters jointly promiſed to be 
4 _ and obedient.” Or, as Rapin ſays, ** They 
«« feigned to be ſatisfied.“ If they were ſo, why 
did they nor afterwards conform ? if they were 
not, they were hypocrites and acted in vizors. 
And thus we diſcover who they were, who played 
in this farce. © £1 * a 

But it proved, ſay you, no farce is the poor con- 
ſcientious Puritans, with whom James faithfully 
kept big promiſe, *** That if they woutd-not con- 
form, he would hurry them out of the land, and 
even do worſe.” T Theſe had requeſted in their 
1 maillenary 


Hiſt. of England, vol. ii, p. 162.1 Ibiet. 
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millenary 


* uniformity in doctrine preſcribed :?? They 


feigned to be ſatisfied with the event of the con- 
ference, and promiſed to be quiet and obedient : 


they had not only allowed, bur contended,! againſt 
the Separatiſts in the "laſt reign, that The 
e church of England is a true church of Chriſt z 
* and ſuch a one, as from which whoſoever - wit- 
«© tingly and continually ſeparateth - himſelf, 
*© cuttech himſelf off from Chriſt: and that 
though it were mixed with defects and errors 
«in other matters, it would not Juſtify a ſepara- 
tion.“! Thoſe conſcientions Puritans therefore 
who were hurried out of the land, if any were on 
account of nonconformity alone, though. they 
had hard uſage, yet were Ac M, condemned 


upon their own principles. Theſe worthy Con- 


feſſors, as you call them,” were in their hearts as 
great perſecutors, as you repreſent Laud to be; 
and the friends of Epiſcopacy were, in their 
turns, at leaſt as worthy confeſſors as the Noncon- 
formiſts; and mueh heavier 1ufferers, - The, truth 
is, the duty of Toleratioh' was ſcarce ſeen by any 
on either ſide ; and therefore our cenſures of both 
ſhould be tempered with great compaſſion, _ +: 
Tou complain that when they who firſt. fled ts 
New- England had made it a comfortable Aſylum, 
the authority of government was moſs cruelly inter- 
poſed, to deprive thoſe,” who would bave followed 
their brethren, of this relief,” that the Biſbops might 
not loſe the ſatisfattion of tormenting them at home. 
You refer to four writers to juſtify what you fay ; 
But Pierce ſaith nothing of the matter in the 
place quoted, nor in any other that 1 can find. 
Pur _y What 


3 See _ gfleet's Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, p. 
98. 2 xxiv. a Thid, he 2 
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Whet Macaulay: faith, I Know not: but the 


comes tbo late to be an evidence. Rapin doth 
not aſcribe the prohibition 0 the i- natured 
motive, which Etake to 1 
but to an appreber mon ( grant N May not 
prove too juſt at length) that this left would be- 
come too powerful in America. And Wilſon, at the 
year 1614. only ſaith,” That ame bilpops were 
©] nat contented to ſuppreſa many pious and re- 
ügious men, but, be Knows not for what 
* policy, reſtrained their going beyond fea: 
<< or there were divers families about this time 
«+. ſhipped for New- England, and were not fub- 
4 fered to gu, though afterwards they were, 
upon better thoughts, permitted. This re- 
ſtraint, though hut temporary, and perhaps not 
loug, he calls indeed a malicicus proceding: but 
ſays che blame is not to be laid on the biſhops in 
genetal. This, Sir, is not going ſo far at you do. 
But though Wilſon ſays thus moch, yet I ſhall 
ſnew che tat to be othetwiſe 3 for it ſhould be 
remembered chat in 1614, Abbot, 4 very mode - 
rate man, was Archbiſhop, and New- England 
wasiſa far from being then a comfar tabs Ahlum to 
the Putitans, that vcry ſe of them had ſettled, 
or atte mpted i to ſettle chere till the year 2620, to 
which yeat Hutchinſon fixes the migration of the 
Puritans thither. The carlieſt ſettlers there went 
ſolely on accbunt of trade. Some of the Puri- 
tans went over from Hallaad in 1620, on a 
promile from K. James that they ſhould not be 
moleſted in their religion. ; Some who followed 

them in 1622 were a diſſolute crew. * In the yeat 
1028 two of the counſel did: not like that the 
I; 2 Cf — ..*. evict 


Neale's Hiſt, of New. England, vol: 1. K 
2 Aorchinſon's Hiſt. of Muekaters Bays. „P. * 
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ſervice of the church of England 


reſt, and ſet up a te 


his edundil to be — before him; and judging 
— — with 


tick: f to — 
removed, the oppoſition ceaſedꝭ“ In 1630, Mr. 


Blzxton, who had left England, being difatisfted 


chere, and” not a t conformiſt, was more 


comers: and told them, he eame from England 
Becauſe he dich ner like Lords Biſhops ; but he 
could not join wirh them, becauſe he did not 
Ne Lords Brethren. In 1631, an order Was 
made in New-Englend,' that none ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the body politick, but 
ſuch as were church members, Now, ſays the 
« hiſtorian, had they been deprived of their 


& civil privileges in England by an act of parlia- 


4 ment, unleſs they would join in communion 


with the churches there, it might very well 
«© Have been the firſt in the roll of grievances. 


r Bur ſuch were the requiſites to qualify for 
chureh· memberſhip here, [in New-England,] 
«- that the grievance was abundantly greater.” I In 


reciting , that amongſt the great numbers, who 
were frequently going to New-England, divers 
ons; diſcontented with the civil and eccle- 
faſtical 
whereby ſu#h confuſion and diſtradtion are grown 
"wy as tend to the ruin of the plantation: and 

D 3. therefore 


» Ib. 1 p. 12, +11bid. 5. 21, } Ibia. . 26, 493. 496. 


Nroold be 
wholly laid aſide; and thetefore drew off, with 
5 many as were of their ſentiments, from the 
ſobiety. This offended 
the governour 3 ho chuſed —_ two members of 


ſome ſpeeches they 


ee t ſetlitlon, he ſent them 
1d; The heads of the party being 
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6 38 
thetefore directing that the ſhips ready to fail 
ſhould be ſtayed till further order. But on hear- 
ing the defendants, they were diſmiſſed with a 
favorable order for their encouragement; being 


aſſured from ſome of the council, that his 
| Majeſty did not intend to impoſe the ceremonies 
of the church of England upon them: and a 
ſtop was not put to che emigratien.“ In 1633 
indeed, when ſome of the principal Puritans and 
Republicans, who afterwards overturned the 
government here, had a ſcheme of going over 
thither, the King is ſaid to have forbidden them; 
for many of their propoſals to the New -Englanders 
were ſuch, as implied that they thought them- 
ſelves at full liberty to form a ne independent 
ſtate there. And Archbiſhop Laud was infor- 
med, that not new. diſcipline, but ſovereignty 
was aimed at in New-England: and that, it was 
accounted perjury and treaſon in their general 
court to ſpeak of appeals to the King.] Let 
leſs dangerous perſons were ſo far indulged, that 
in 1638, 3000 perſons more went. 1 In all like- 
lihood,. the miſbehaviour of theſe coloniſts 
would have been puniſhed much too ſeverely ; 
and perhaps the church of England (for. intole- 
rance was the fault on all ſides) would have 
treated them as harſhly, as they wiſhed to treat 
the church of England, if the domeſtick troubles 
had not prevented it. But in the place which 
you, quote from Ruſhworth, to prove that the 
malicious Laud, that they. might reap no advantages 
from their induſtry, commercial genius, and Chriſ- 
tian liberty, contrived to cramp. ibeir trade by 
Fooliſb proclamations,” there is abſolutely. nothing 

: p O03 DR CE more 
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more chan an order of council, Apr. 6. 1638, at 
which” three privy counſellors, befides Laud, 
were preſent, to take off a late reſtraint, Which 
Had been laid on ſome ſhips with paſſengers to 
New-England ; directing at the Tame time, that 
no ſhips carrying paſſengers ſhould go thither 
without perl licence from the commiſſioners of 
the Plantations: and giving for the reaſon of this 
direction, the diſorders and want of government 
in that colony, through which, well- affected 
perſons had ſuffered much loſs in their eſtates by 
the unruly faction; whereof ſundry and great 


complaints had been made to the council-board, 


and proved to be true. There was an order of 
council very like this in the preceding year. 

If, as Heylin obſerves, and I know not that 
any one elſe aſſerts it, there was a ſcheme to ſend a 
Biſhop over to the preſbyterian or independent 
New-Englanders, and to back bim with ſome forces 
to compel, if he were not able to perſuade 
obedience, it was a wicked ſcheme. And it would 
be a wickedneſs of the ſame, I mean of the per- 
ſecuting, kind, to reſtrain thoſe whoſe con- 
ſciences chuſe epiſ opal government, from having 
Biſhops in ſuch manner ſettled amongft them, as 
to have no concern with perſons of different ſenti- 
ments, nor encroach on any man's civil or religious 
rights, nor make any change in the conſtitution 
of the government, or the powers of the magiſ- 
ſtrate's adminiſtring it. But I cannot but obſerve, 
Sir, that you aſcribe ſolely to Laud, what Hey- 
lin aſcribes, in general, tothe chief phyſicians, who 
were to take eſpecial care of the church's health; and 
that you ſay, Laud was on the point: of executing, 
what your voucher only tells us was once under 

D 4 ' conſideration, 
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eonfideration, ul Hrangled in the firſt. conception. s 
Ny muſt node reg the coloniſts had been the 
ggreflors, as far as they could, by ſending let. 
95 to England. which * had influenced many 
eto leave the aſſemblies 7 the church, becauſe 
« of a ſtinted liturg abſent themſelves 
from the Lord's 28 ſuch as ought 
to be, were not debarred from it.“ Of cheſs 
things, and ſeveral. others, a number of the 
an miniſters in England wrote to make com- 
plaints to them, 92 _ threataings of 

e upon them. f 

Jou ſay, it ig more than, probable. that King 
James was d cripple. in conformity, till be talked 
with his Biſbops; the time having been, when be 
talked. againſt the ceremonies of the Church of 
22 with, ſcorn and contempl-i und called the 

lil Liturgy, an ill: ſaid Maſs in Engliſh, which 
wanted "nothing... of. the Mals but | the liſtings :* 
meaning, I ſuppoſe, the elevation of the Holſt. 
Now. it 33; extremely; probable, that ſome of his 
early inſi ructors taught bim to ſpeak thus: the 
words quoted being ſo totally void of truth and 
decency, that one may eaſily, believe them to be 
theirs. But as we are not told, when he ſpoke 
them 3 ſo we haye his own declaration, that 
Singe he had ability to judge, he ever e 
« the opinions of theſe men,. 

Lou go on to ſay, that Bancroft pretended» to 
Abp. Sporiwood, that only 49 Puritan Miniſters 
ſtood out, and were depoſed; after the Hampton- 
Court . conterence : but that Calderwood makes 
the number of ſilenced and... deprived Miniſters, 
on that ORs: three Env, Now Calder- 

j 1% wWood's 


Heylin's life of Laud, p. 3, 47. t Hutchinſon, p. 81. 
FP, xxv. Barlow, P. 20, 72. . XAV, and Ari in a nose. 
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s words are, that the number of Migiſters 
forbidden to preach, or deprived, or excommunica- 
ted, or impriſoned, or obliged to quit their country 
was three hundred. And this might be true, though 


the Glenced and deprived were but 49. Or if the 


accounts were inconfiſtent, Bancroft had bette 

portunities of knowing the truth than-Calderwoaod, 
and was as likely to ſpeak it. Nay you on, 
that he might perſecute no more than 49: but 
you 3 he might nat bold it ſafe ; or that 
the reſt had not wherewitha). to buy off their. cen- 
ares. Motives entirely of your on forging, 
merely that if you cannot make the Archbiſhap-a 
129 vou might make him in other reſpects as 


But Bancroft probably forget bo tell bis Brot ber 
2 9 bow many ſhiplaads be bad terrified into 
_ #be plantations,* Shiploads of Miniſters, I ſup- 

poſe, you mean; for no others are mentioned in 
the precedigg words. But here -unhappily you 
forget that Bancroft died in 1610, and that the 
firſt ſhipload of Puritans, that we know of, con- 
fiſting of about 120 perſons, did not go to 
America till ten years after. 4122 

. You ate pleaſed in the next place to account for 
what, you call Bancreft's groſs miſrepreſentation, in 
this manner: n 1669 ſome of the clergy bad pri- 
vate orders to make the canventiclers as few and in- 
conſiderable as might be. You have not yet proved 
that his account was @ gro/s miſrepreſentation, and 
therefore might have ſpared yourſelf the trouble 
of accounting for a thing that probably never was: 
And. your accounting for it-is as extraordinary, as 
it, was unneceſſary. The book you quote I have 
not ſcen: but ſuppoſing it to be one of credit, and 
fairly quoted, your proof will be, that ſome = 
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the clergy were directed to act thus in 1669 1 
Therefore Bancroft acted thus threeſcore years be- 
fore. You tell us indeed, that Sheldon took the 
Hſtem of ſuch politicks from Bancroft and Laud : 
But you give us no other authority for this than 
your own. 11267" eee = 
In che next page you fall upon Spotſwood, 
ho had happened to ſay, Such a noiſe will a 
<crfew:diſturbers make 1n any ſociety, where they 
«are tolerated.” To this you firſt reply, what, 
though generally true, yet you, Sir, have the 
leaſt right to alledge, that he more ſuch diſturbers 
art tolerated, the leſs noiſe they mate. And unleſs 
fuck noiſe be more hard to cure than their hal- 
ting, you gave us a contrary inſtance from Fuller, 
ho informs us, that many cripples in conformity, 
at that time, were cured of their halting therein,* 
by not being tolerated. Then you ſubjoin, but 
Spot ſtwood, by the word tolerated, meant ſuffered to 
| hve. Nothing lite a halter to make @ man ceaſe 
bis noiſe!* Were then the 49 Miniſters, of whom 
Spotſwood ſpeaks,” or any one of them, hanged, 
or otherwiſe put to death? or doth Spotſwood 
give the leaſt hint, that becauſe they were ſuf- 
yered to live, therefore” they were tolerated ; or 
chat Baneroft ſhould have done more againft them 
than he did ? Surely, Sir, en ſeeing ſuch inftan- 
ces of your rancor laid before you, you cannot 
but think it concerns you to look ſeriouſly into 
yourſelf, And it is as imprudent as unjuſt to 
charge the Church of England with not ſuffering 
the Puritans to live, in order to draw an odium 
pon her, and compaſſion towards them: for 
it unluckily falls out that both the odium and 
compaſſion ſhould be inverted. The _ 


( 43 ) 

of England did not put the diſſenters, from het 
to 10 but the diſſenters both in New- England 
and Scotland thought themſelves at liberty ſo to 
puniſh thoſe who diſſented from them. Witneſs 
in. New-England their horrible, executions , of the 
Quakers, who, in their preface to a book, entitled 
New-England j » 8vo, 1703, ſay, that the 
diſſenters there made their little finger of cruelty bigs, 

er than ever tb found the | loins of the Biſhops. 
I Dr. S. Chandler, in his Hiſtory of Perſecu- 
tion, to which you are no ſtranger, mentions the 


bloody law made by theſe men, who themſelves, 


1 to ſhun per ſecution (ubich was but a ſmall fine for 


& not frequenting the publick worſhip) bad left Old 
« England. And under cover of it had wickedly 


c murdered ſeveral innocent 2 ſeveral of 
&« their prieſts ſtanding with pleaſure to ſee them 
« executed. And then names ſome, who were 
& HANGED, at Boſton for being Quakers ; and 
& ſays they would have proceded to more exe- 
&«, cutions had ĩt not been for the Mandamus of 
* Charles II. who, though a Papiſt, yet was of a 
*« more merciful diſpoſition than theſe New- 
% England Diſciplinarians.“ T So that the men- 
tion of a halter in this place was as unlucky, as it 
was falſe and malicious: and in Scotland your 
clients ſubjected to ſeizure the lands of thoſe who 
would not. take their ſolemn league and covenant 
to extirpateepiſcopacy, with permiſſion to ill ſuch 
as reſiſted.? : =o 

Still you ſay, that à good natured man would 
throw. a cloak over the violence of the ruling biſhops 
of thoſe times, if he could find one large enough to 


cover it. But you are ſo far from ſhewing yourſelf 


this good natured man, that you throw your whole 
. L "6 © hy 5 Cloak 
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Eloak over the violence of the other ſide, and 
leave the biſhops expoſed to the reſentment of the 
reader. Suffer me to pull a little of it over ther, 
though I ſnould happen thereby to uncover ſome 
&f the violence of your friends. Tou fay that of 
che biſhops loft © chem firſt their ſeats in Parliament, 
chen their whole authority.” But you well know 
chat there were many, who, if the biſhops had been 
ever ſo mild, would have deprived them of both. 
And the offer of preſerving them, with limfta- 
tions of their power, was never made them fo 
their choice, us you Tappoſe it ts have bten.* Am 
8 the laws ſtood, they were not Aehnguents; an 

tetefore could not be juſtly punis for examples, 
The laws againſt Diſſenters indeed ought to have 
been moderated, as they were at the Revolution, 
This being done, be pomp and luſtre of eprſcopacy, as 
witkr great ridicole you affect to call it, can hurt 
no one ; nor indeed offend any one, Who is hot 
of a ſtrangely envious dilpolition. Nay your pre: 
decefſors, advocates for uniyerfal toleration, the 
Independents; have given their 6pinion in favor 
of epiſcopal government, before ir was modera- 
ted, when compared vit rhe 1 after 
Raving experienced boch. For thus writes J. Price, 
in his L mr er — fe cauſe to 
judge better of many of tlie prelatical party, 
* es We men of eri ant cen be 
«& and never y ent agalaſt their oppoſers in 
church and ſtate as yourſelves ?” And, ad- 
dreffiog himfelf to the city of London, affirms, 
„ The antient love, union, and goodneſs of thine 
* inhabitants is turned into hatred; diviſion and 
«bitterneſs each againſt other, cauſing thy foun- 
dations co ſhake, and thy pillars to tremble ; 


be eee 


| 45 ) 
« which is all the benefit thou haſt received by 
the exchange of thy late Diaceſe for tlie Pros 
* vince, of London.“ Meaning that London 
was in à better condition under prelacy than 
under preſhytery . In return, the preſbyterians 
charge the independants, Who boaſted of their 
reforming ſpizic, and that they had ſpread the 
Fon ſaxgur. of religion abroad throughout the 
ingdom,,. ** with. baving among them multi- 
+; tudes who deny the myſtery of the Trinity, the 
Diviony of Chriſt, the authority of the Scrip- 
« tyres, che imqrortality of the ſoul, the reſur- 
erection of the body, and ſuch like.“ And 
then aſk, Is this to ſpread the ſweet ſavour of 
« Religion. throughout the kingdom? If the 
„ Jews were baniſhed out of England for poi -; 
“ ſ{oning our fountains and ſprings of water, 
« what do ſuch en as they * who labor 
eto poiſon the pure fountains of theScriptures?”'s 
And N 5 his Gangræna deſcribes the In- 
dependents, as the moſt hypocritical, falſe, 
e diſſembling, cunning generation in England.“ 
This, Sig, is the cl your friends mutually 
give of each other. And could not your juſtice 
afford the Biſhops a ſkirt of your cloak, though 
you had not charity enough to cover all their 
violence? | a 
Tou cloſe this period with a parting thruſt at 
the Biſhops, of Charles the Firſts reign, by ſay- 
wg, bey were wiſer than to content themſelues 
with any diminution of their power then: /uppe/ing 
that if ever the crown. ſhould recover the prerogative 
claimed, Epiſcopaq muſt riſe again with that in all 
is pomp and ſplandur.“ I he chief object of your 
rancour among the Prelates of that reign, * 
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the Archbiſhop, Laud: but whatever his Chrifian 
wiſdom might have been in his ſtruggles with un- 
reaſonablemen, he certainly gave but a very ſlender 
proof of his worldly wiſdom, in loſing his head in 
Charles the Firſt's reign in order to wear his 
mitre after the reſtoration, in all its pomp and luſtre: 
And here, Sir, give me leave to pay a debt due to 
truth and to the memory of Archbiſhop Laud, 
whom you treat in a manner very unbecoming his 
character and your own. He was undoubredly 
much too vehement in his natural temper; and 
the general diſpoſition- of the times on both ſides 
increaſed his heat. He was alſo too fond of exter- 
nals in religion. But ſe regard ought to be 

aid to his learning, his liberality, his excellent 
k againſt popery, and the ſucceſsful pains 
which. he ſo kindly took to recover Chilling- 
worth back from it. His very candid treatment 
likewiſe of the famous John Hales," and the 
eſteem of that great man for him, who ' mourned 
for his death in a moſt remarkable manner, and 
wiſhed he had died in his ſtead, prove him to 
have had, together with his very blameable rigors, 
no ſmall merit of the good-natured kind; to 
which perſons in after times, who could not know 
him ſo well, have by no means done ſufficient 
juſtice. ot x 40 r — 1 
You procede next to the Savoy conference 
1661, under Charles II. which you characterize 
thus; A complication of ſopbiſtry, hypocriſy, and 
virulence on the part of | the 'orthodox, hardly" to be 
paralleled in popiſh hiſtory.* Hard words from your 
mouth, by this time, will, I preſume, paſs for 
nothing with the reader, without proof. More 
might have been granted to the Diſſenters at that 
" tune 
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| ( 47 ) 
time; and I wiſh more had been granted. But 
all, that could have been granted, would not 
have ſatisfied them. Let us candidly weigh the 
points in queſtion at that conference, 1, Church 
government. 2. The Engliſh Liturgy. 3. Rites 
and ceremonies, - and eccleſiaſtical habits. - The 
King was in the main for reſtoring the eſtabliſh- 
ment as it was before the year 1640; yet in teſti- 
mony of his deſire of peace and union, if by 
ſuch means it could be obtained, he conſented to 
reſtrain the epiſcopal juriſdiction: to permit the 
Liturgy to be altered: and to indulge the ſcrupu- 
lous in ſeveral inſtances with reſpect to ceremonies, 
and the eccleſiaſtical habits.” The preſbyterian 
commiſſioners yield nothing. 1. As to government, 
they inſiſted upon conforming to their ſolemn 
league and covenant, in which they ſwore to ex- 
tirpate Epiſcopacy : the Epiſcopacy they preten- 
ded to allow being not of order or juriſdiction, 
but a preſidency only. Their words are, We 
« are induced to ii upon the form of ſynodical 
« government, conjunct with a prefixt preſidency 
or Epiſcopacy.” This they conceived would 
diſintangle them from the difficulty with which 
they were perplexed : the King required that the 
eſſence and foundation of Epiſcopacy ſhould be 
preſerved, though the extent of the juriſdiction 
might be moderated: at the ſame time they had 
| ſworn, in their ſolemn league and covenant, to 
extirpate Epiſcopacy. They therefore offer to 
preſerve the name, without the bing: by which 
means they thought they ſhould keep both oath 
and promiſe, though - contradictory ; and at the 
ſame time eſtabliſb Epiſcopacy and-extirpate it. 2. 
With reſpect to the Liturgy, the "King conceded 


1 The King's Declaration, Oct. 6 166% * 
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that there might be an emendation: The Preſby- 
terians required that the King would diſpenſe with 
the laws in being, to ſcreeh them from puniſh- 
ment for not uſing the Liturgy: to excuſe them 
from uſing any part of it, even ſuch part as they 
had no objections to: and that the King would 
abſtain from the uſe of it in his own chapel. 
At the very time they were petitiohing, or rather 
demanding, a liberty of conſcience fot themſelves, 
contrary to the laws then in foree, they denied 
the King the liberty of his conſcience, accordi! 
to the laws. 3. With reſpect to ceremonies a 
habits, they ſay, Some think them #rlawful in 
themſelves, and | contrary to God's word; others 
that they are only inconvenient. They'defire there- 
fore that there be no law or canon, commanding or 
prohibiting them, becauſe ſuch liberty would preſerve 
uninterrupted unity. I ſhould imagine the uſe of 
rites or veſtments by ſome of the congregation, 
which others think in themſelves unlawful and con- 
trary to God's word, would not be a very effectual 
means of promoting unity among them: But 
they might hope, that if they were not injoined, 
they ſhould be ſoon able by clamot and faction to 
drive them out of the church. And now, Sir, 
on which fide, think you, was the ſophiſtry, hy- 
pocriſys and virulence, in tlie Savoy wager = 

| N 971116 


„This is taken from a MS. addreſs to his Majeſty of the 
preſbyterian commiſſionęrs now in my hands, among 
papers which' once belonged to B. Morley, Whether it w 
2 printed or not I cannot ſay. I preſume it is that whic 
Collier means, when he ſaye, * The preſbyterian divi 
* having peruſed the Declaration, drew à petition to the 
„ King, and ſuþjoined jome remarks op the Declaration, 
« They delivered what they had done to the Lord Chancel- 
„ lor, who thought it moſt adviſeable to drop this addreſs, 
te and never called on them to preſent it to the King,” 
Eecl, hiſt, b. ix. ps 873. | 8 
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The experienced ſtiffneſs of the. preſbyteriansz 
and the King's intention, under cover of in- 
dulgence to them whom he loved not, to pro- 
cure - a, toleration for the papiſts, did very pro- 
bably occafion the parliament to paſs the vote in 
1669 againſt receiving Judge Hale's bill for in- 
dulgence to the former. In relation to the de- 
claration from Breda, Clarendon juſtly obſerves, 
" that the King promiſing only ſuch indulgence, 
as an act of parliament ſhould eſtabliſh, did not 
break his word. The Parliament indeed might 
have been inclined to have granted this indulgence 
to proteflant diſſenters, without granting it to 
pipilts : but they might find the King determin- 
ed to make the toleration or excluſion general to 
all nonconformiſts; ſo that either the papiſts ſhould. . 
be tolerated with the preſbyterians, or theſe ſhut 
out with the papiſts. It certainly had become 
the preſbyterians under theſe circumftances,..to. 
have given peace to the church by their conform- . 
ity. Tray, certainly ; nt by oppoſing my judge- 
ment to theirs, but by deferring to a.preſbyterian . 
_ tribunal, the foreign proteſtants who condemn... 
them. Mr. du Boſc, preacher of the reformed. 
churchof Caen, writes thus : .I think not that any 
« of my brethren will contradict me, if I ſay, that 
«« vell- ordered epiſcopacy hath moſt important and 
„ conſiderable utilities, which cannot be found in 
the preſbyterian diſcipline. If we have fol- 
*Jowed the laſt in our churches, it is not for 
_ «© any averſion, that we have againſt the former; 
« it is not becauſe we hold epiſcopacy to be con- 
« trary to the nature of the goſpel, or becauſe 
« we. think it leſs convenient for the good of the 
church, or leſs worthy of the condition of the true 
* flocks of the Lord: but it is becauſe neceſſity hath 
| | E « obliged 
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ts 2 of bis W e b hn 6ſt ae hw 
« was always ſome ſubordination in the church; 
«and, in the time of her innocency, ſhe was 
* always conducted by a government equivalent 
< to the epiſcopal.” Theſe were the ſentiments 
of the foreign preſbyterians, at that time, on the 


head of epiſe neither do they ſeem to have 
altered their judgement fince ; for I have heard 
on the beſt authority, on ſuch that I can be aſſur- 
ed of the truth of the relation, that a proteſtant 
miniſter, ſent over hither aſew years ago, by his 
brethren in France, upon a commiſſion of im- 
ce, on his on accord, without any thing 
ſaid to lead him to it, freely; declared, That they. 
thought they ſhould” flouriſh, much better and 
make many more converts, if due were 
to ordain biſhaps for them. 

As to the liturgy, Spanheim, feſſor at 
Geneva, in à letter to the earl of Lauderdale, 
— and admites the public worſhip of God 

and publick piety of the church of England, 

whereof, ſays he, The like is not ealily do be 

<«< found elſewhere.“ Monſ. Goyon, in behalf of 
the French church, affirms, “ There is not one 
% miniſter in all the province of Aquitain, that 
chinketh che | conſcience wounded by ufing the 
e Engliſh liturgy; and that thoſe are in a dream, 

e and dote; that have ſuch an opinion.“ 

Bochart of Alengon thinks, that thoſe who re- 
falenoconmiinitate with the church of England 
becauſe” of their ceremonies, ** are {chiſmarics.” 
And'Mr. Morin, that, ** it would be an extreme 

<«« peeviſhneſs to be ſcandalized at them.“ And 
the famous duke of Sully, a ſteady proteſtant, 
upon the view of our ſolemn ſervice and cere- 
monies at Canterbury . at court, ſaid, that 

N 2 „ 0 «it 
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«/if the reformed churches id France had kepr 
the fame orders amongſt: them, which we 
6s have, there would have been many thouſands 
of proteſtants. more ee e now there 
cc, Are. 4 
Such were the opinions of diene dion preſ- 
byterians abroad, both in France 2 Geneva; 
which ſnews the ſophiſtry, hypocriſy, and vi- 
rulence at the Savoy conference, in their judge 
ment, was on the fide of the diſſenters: and 
that our publick eſtabliſnment was ſuch, that 
none would have reaſon to quarrel or find fault 
with it, although be laſt rrumper fbould find us, 
as à church, juſt where: the ad of uniformity 
left us. As private Chriſtians, perhaps we great- 
ly need improvement; and I wiſh we had all that 
the admonition of friends, the cenſure of ene- 
| mies, and the grace of God can work in us. 
While you charge bypocriſy on the church 
| divines, 1 believe an lake rea ſon; I am ſure 
without any proof: you are pleaſed to ſpread 
your cloak over a glating inſtance or two of 
| hy ypocriſy in divines of the other party, mention 
ed by by Lore Clarendon from his on knowledge: 
yet quote the concluſion, which his Lordſhip 
drew from thence; careful at the ſame time not 
to quote it as 2 concluſion: from preceding facts, 
but as if it were an independent maxim; and un- 
fairly change the terms, to make it ſtill harſher: 
ſaying, that nothing but the ſevereſt [his Lordſhip 
ſays only, a ſevere] execution of the lam can ever 
prevail an that claſſis of men to conform ta govern- 
ment. It is no great wonder that Lord Claren- 
don ſhould incline to ſuch ſeverity in thoſe days, 
and pay little regard to pretences of conſcience, 
where he ſaw ſo many proofs of diſingenuity, 
12 as 


* T Barlow, p. 37, 38. P. xxxvüi. 
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as he has recorded in that work, beſides the above 
mentioned. But, God be, thanked that milder 
methods have long been taken, and I dare ſay, 
will be taken, how little amendment or acknow- 
ledgement ſoever they may produce... 
Lou tell us, Biſbop Burnet puts ihe 7 ip Ra 
F Lord Clarendon. towards the nonconformiſts to the 
account of bis gratitude to the biſbops for the ſer- 
vices they bad done bim in the affair of his daugh- 
ter 1 marriage wich the duke of York, And add, 
ff this was ihe caſe, more bame for the biſhops who 
required ſuch a reguital. But biſhop Burnet | 
neither ſays, nor hints, that they required it of 
him. This is intirely a compliment of your 
uſual ſort. Nor is it likely that any voluntary 
gratitude towards them influenced him. For what 
Hgnal ſervice bad they done him? I believe 
biſhop Burner alone mentions any. And he faith 
only, that. the King ordered ſome biſhops and 
<< judges to . peruſe the proofs of the marriage: 
and they reported, —what they could not poſ- 
ſibly do ptherwiſe than * that © according 
to the doctrine of the goſpel and the law of Eng- 
land, it was a good one.” Indeed the whole 
of what his lordſhip hath written concerning this 
tranſaction with the nonconformiſts evidently 
roves, that he acted from his judgement in ir. 
Bur you inform us, He did not always think ſo 
highly of eftabliſhed ecclefiaſtical forms, if we may 
judge from two of his eſſays," which you name. Now 
theſe eſſays were written by him, one in the ſame 
year, and the other two years after it : So that any 
great change of his mind is not probable.” And in 
fact there is nothing in either of them derogatory 
#om eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical forms in the leaſt. 
+ wth 823”. Yoy 
P. xxx, _ ® Ibid, | 
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You, ſay, that be names of the undertaters ta 
reform the church in 1668, were-/ufficient 10 re. 
commend. 4 plan of refbrmation to any  Chriftian 
government. Now, I doubt whether they intend- 
ed their plan fhould be conſidered as a reformation, 
or only as an expedient to remove the ſcruples of 
the diſſenters, without determining whether they 
were juſt or not. But Tam ſure you muſt think their 
reformation, if it were meant for ſuch, a very 
inſufficient and trifling one: and had it chen taken 
lace, muſt in conſequence of your on principles 
ave written as - earneſtly” againſt that eſtabliſh - 
ment, as you do againſt the preſent q thougb you 
aim at depreciating the preſent, by ſeeming to ap · 
rove that. "PRE nad a 
The diſappointment of this ſcheme you think 
is . fairly accounted for by an antedote from Dr. 
Calm,“ which afcribes it to biſhop Ward of 
Saliſbury, But biſhop Burnet who was much 
more likely to know the circumſtances of the caſe 
than Pr. Calamy, makes no mention ofbiſhop Ward 
on the occaſion: nor doth” Dr. Calamy himſelf in 
his firſt edition, which was publiſhed 'thirry-four 
years after the time; nor in his ſecond, eleven 
ears after that, ſay whehce he had his 
information. And the houſe of commons was 
ſufficiently poſſeſſed againſt terms of comprehen- 
ſion in thoſe days, ae the help oF any biſhop. 
But you ſeem ro have a peculiar pique at biſhop 
Ward; whom you repreſenc as playing T illotfon 
a trick,” and you quote Calamy for ir, though 
Calamy gives not the leaſt hint of any ſuch thing: 
and to finiſh bis charafter, you charge bim with 
obliging Dr. Whitby to make a teętractation 
of ſome propoſitions in his Proteſtant reconciler, 
two of which you ſpecify.? Now really if the reft 
| were 
YP. xxxi. A Ibid, P. xxxv. P, xxxii. 
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bow notably he h ee to deceive the 
ſenters. Beſides, if the difenters world þ 195 5 
Bound to the Tame things Bill. by othar Glauſes a 
obligations, thqugh the aſſent and can/ent_1q 
common prayer, and the renunciation of the ca ant 
. were talen off; they and their 99 f as ve 
their enemies, mult have known it, a 
*biſhop's poor artifice could have Fam g- 
body. But it is notorious, that they would nat 
have been bound to the fame things z for by 7 4 
clauſes or "obligatians| would, any one have been 
29085 to give his aſſent and conſent to the com- 
| rayet, of to renounce the covenant, lee 
| 9 101 of parliament had ſet him free from 
riots would ſtill have been bound to 75 2 
thinss, but not to the fame . they would have 
bound to uſe” the common-prayer: but the diſ- 
ſenters objected againſt giving their aſſent and 
conſent to it, as A ſeparate gr 8 from that 
of ufing it, and a greater. This ſtory therefoge 
thus told, how ng ſoever i it hath ſtood uncon- 
tiadicted, cannot be admitted for true. 
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Tube reaſon, which you give why Morley and 
Ward ſeemed. fo often to be for an accommoda- 
tion, appears not, to flow from any better ſource 
than your own malignity; and may therefore he 
paſſed by, with the wit, whatever it be, con- 
cerning Bell and the dragen. 
And now, Sir, having heard and examined 
your account of this ſtep towards reforming the 
church of England, taken by authority, and obſ- 
tructed by churchmen, pleaſe to hear an account 
of it given by one engaged in it, Dr. Burton, 
who had been chaplain to lord-keeper Bridgman, 
and two of your own witneſſes produced above, 
Dr. Calamy and _ biſhop. Burner. . From the firſt 
we learn, that in 1668 lord-keeper Bridgman, 
lord chief juſtice Hale, and two or three divines 
at their requeſt, of which Dr. Burton was one, 
had. conferences for this purpoſe withy ſome lead- 
Ing preſbyterians ; but "8 them ſo backward 
to make any reaſonable advances, or adhere to 
thoſe they ſeemed to make, that they grew weary 
of treating with them. From whom the obſtruction 
came, all through this period, Dr, Calamy wit- 
neſſes, in his abridgement of the life of Baxter, 
Fase 398, that about the year 1672, ſo ill a 
Ipirit Was got among ſome of them (the preſ- 
Pyterians) .. that many were much offended 
at Mr. Baxter's preaching for union, and againſt 
diſſention. And biſhop Burnet tells us, in the 
year 168 1, when a. bill of comprehenſion was 
offered by the epiſcopal party in the houſe of 
commons, by which rhe preſbytcrians would 
have been taken into the church, to the amaze- 
ment of all people, their party did not ſeem 
concerned to promote it: on the contrary they 
"neglected ir. And this increaſed the jealouſy, 17 
1 p 1 
Þ P. xxxvi, 
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i they hoped they were ſo near carrying all before 
them, that they deſpiſed a comprehenſion. And 
this | think is an anecdore that will better account 
for the diſappointment of this ſcheme, than what 
you have been pleaſed to ſuppoſe of Ward's and 

— . Morley's tricks. | ee A 
In the next attempt under King William, you 
lay, that by a fatal miſtake, it was agreed, that 
the matter (the reforming the church of England) 
[you ſhould. rather have ſaid the bringi 
over the - diſſenters to it] in 1689, ſhould paſs 

| through the forms of , convocation, where it met 
with an effetiual defeat from the zeal and afiiuvity 
of a_ fattion in the lower hbouſe.* But indeed 
nothing for that - purpoſe was laid before that 
convocation. I neither ſay, nor think, that if it 
had, they would have approved it. But they 
| ſhould not he charged with doing what they had 


— 
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no opportunity of doi 
Tou think that biſhop Compton could not be 
very cordial at the bottom to the cauſe which ve put 
in ſo fair way of being ruined, to gratify bis per- 
ſonal reſentment againly Tillotſon.“ Now, Sir, I, 
and many others, think, that you, as farasis in your 
power, put the proteſtant cauſe in a fair way of be- 
ing ruined, to gratify your reſentment againſt ſome of 
the clergy; will you allow us to draw the con- 
cluſſon that you are not very cordial to it at the 
bottom ? Nothing is more common than for men 
to prevent, by, their paſſions and prejudices; the 
ſucceſs of what they have very much at heart. But I 
excuſe not any one, if he is «cally guilty, 
for ſuch an intemperate reſentment : but let 
us avoid that guilt ourſelves, by not imputing to 
any man more than his proportion of guilt, 
£ 5 y You 
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* You ſay, that one /ingle circumſt ance will ſerve 
; to eharaFerize the ſpirit and piety of theſe candoca- 
nion men: which is their ſaying, that befny re- 
Preſentatives of a formed eftabliſhed church, thi 

do "not think" fit to mention the word, religion, | 
Further © than'"it” is the religion of ſome formed 22 
bliſhed church.* And is not the word religion 
as well applicable to the External worſhip gf 
the viſible church, as it is to the internal de- 
votionof the inviſible? and may there not be fit 
cuſions ſometimes to ſpeak of it only in the former 
ſenſe, and ſometimes only in the larter? Tou ve! 
learnediy affirm that dnl, the word for religt 
In the Greek Teſtament, is no where approplatedto 
A formed" eſtabliſhed church. But, Sir, the conv8- 
cation ſurely did not addreſs the King in Greek, 


May again, that is nothing at all to the purpoſe ; 

For religion was the word which the convoca- 

tion uled and not berni; yet, unfortunately 
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for your learned obſervation, Oenoxale is as appli- 
cabla to a formed eſtabliſhed church as religion is, 
and ſo applied even in che New Feſtament, after 
the moſt firaiteſt e f (our KELA, I hived' a 
Phariſee, « This means the religion of the Jews, 
npariea bh. comprehending three particular ſects 
of religion out of that nation, ſo that fnowds does 
nat only. mean ſometimes pure religion and.unde- 
| filed as diſtinguiſhed from an out ward eftabliſh- 
ment, but ſometimes allo eſtabliſtied religion com- 
— men in error. Nay the #youu@ of the 
ew Teſtament is ſometimes ſaid to be vain, which 
proves that it is not appropiated” to that which 5s 
pare and undefiled ; and that man's religion is de- 
ſcribed as vain, who ' bridieth” not bis fangur. I 
hope the convocation wen might not be a jot the leſs 
pious, for not meddling with ſuch religion. | 
The fact you refer to, when ſtripped of the 
learning anqhwit with which you have diſguiſed 
it, is plainly” this: The upper houſe defiring the 
Jower conyocation men to their reaſon, why, 
in a propoſed addreſs, they inſerted proteftant | 
CHURCHES inftead of the proteſtant rELioion, 
gave it-in the worgs you have recited ; mean- 
ing evidently, that although, as they offered to 
aſſure the King, #be intereſt of All the proteſtant 
churches was dear to them, yet they did not think 
fit, on addrefling him as a convocation of the 
church of England, to uſe an expreſſion, which 
might ſeem to include perſons calling themſelves 
proteſtants, though of no church, or ſcparatiſts 
without cauſe from the church, of which they 
were” repreſentatives. Plainly there was no 
impiety in declining the word religion, on this. 
occaſion; for this teaſon: unneceſſary delic 
there was; and perhaps ſome perverſeneſs tod. 


8 Aits xxvi. 5,  k Tames}, 26. 
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But if ho was, they did not (2 IE to their 
point. The words pruteſtans religion ſtood after 
all, in the addreſs, with Pos a . e of 
phraſe. | 

But the poor convocation. men ma run the 
gantelope through three languages, and be ſcourg- 
ed in Engliſh, and Greek, and Latin. For 
- their religion you think bad rather a pagan caft, 
- becauſe, like that of Cicero, it comprehended 
tile fear of God with the outward worſhip ; while 
your own evangelical idea of reli is expreſſed 
by another pagan, Feſtus, whoſe deſcription of a 
religious man you give us, and which has no fear 
of God or outward worſhip in it. : 
Tou tell us, that the divines employed under King 
William's commiſhon were free enough in acknow- 
Hedging and cbaracterizing the blemiſhes in the church 
"of England, i the remaining imperfett accounts of 
bas tranſaction may be depended. on: and that this 
Bath been given as areaſon, why the original pupers 
relating to it, bave been ſo carefully ſecreted, as to 
Dave eſcaped the moſt diligent inquiries." It was in 
your power, Sir, to have given a fairer account 
of this matter. For you have read in Dr. Birch's 
life of Abp. Tillotſon, that the propoſed altera- 
tions were in the hands of Abp. Teniſon; who 
was cautious of truſting them out of bis own keeping ; 
not becauſe they would reflect on the church of 
England, but becauſe, , if they came to be publick, 
one fide would upbraid thetr brethren. for havi 
given up ſo much, while the others would 701% 
heir nonconformity becauſe thoſe concgſians were ſo 
little.* You have alſo read in Dr. Calamy's ab- 
ridgement of the life of Baxter, that the doctor 
Bad by bim a copy of the alterations, but that 
#bey never nn. been communicated to the convoca- 
tion, 


/ 


iP, Wii p. 191. 
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tion, nor expoſed to the view of the world, be knew 
nut how proper ii would-be for bim ſo print them.“ 
Thbeſe things may ſhew, that not a remarkable 
freedom of the commiſſioners in acknowledging 
blemiſhes, but other prudential reaſons have kept 
the alterations ſecret. However, they are ftill - 
in : and the jouryal of the procedings is 
in ſeveral hands. Abd both may be produced, 
when it will be likely to do more good than 
harm. For if ever we ſhall come to be, as 1 
hope we: ſhall ſooner or later, in ſuch happy 
_ Circumſtances, the moſt hopeful method of lay- . 
ing a foundation for compoſing our eccleſiaſtical 
differences will be to imitate that. which was 
taken by the great men of thoſe days: juſt as 
Tully propoſes for reconciling two ſects of philo- 
ſophers; reguiri placere terminos, quos Socrates 
Pepigerit, ue parere,” But this will by no 
means anfwer your views, unleſs you can hope, 
by ſetting out upon reaſonable conceſſions, to 
obtain pernicious ones in the end. Thoſe good and 
wiſe men were far from going your lengths. And 
it might ſurely give pou ſome diffidence of your 
_ ſcheme, if you would reflect, that amongſt all 
the perſons, churchmen or diſſenters, whom 
you have hitherto profeſt to reſpect the moſt. 
ſcarce one would have approved it, or failed to 
be ſhocked at it. Their, reformations would 
leave the church, in your opinion, ſo grievouſiy 
unreformed ſtill, that you could never acquieſce 
in any ot them long; but perhaps would bring 
againſt them charges neatly, if not quite as 
heavy, as you do againſt the preſent conſtitution 
of it. Dr. Calamy indeed thinks, that the altera - 
8599 | T2 76 | tions 


1p. 656. In his ſecond edition, vol. I. p. 447: he faith 
his copy was an exact one, but irrecoverably loſt by lend- 
ing it out. m Cicero de leg. lib. i. f 21. 
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des Bets!” gk at the eee 
with relation to orders, from 13 Kliz. c. 12. 
would have brought in two this of che diſ- 
ſenters in England te poſſibly ſoz quſfibly much 
otherwiſe. But ſoppoſiag him in the nicht, who 
can ſay, what miſchief adepting chem at chat 
time might have done to the eſtabliſhed ol 
ment? | Biſhop Burner, zealoub as he-was _ 
comprehenſion, while the deſign was depending, 
obſerves, that bert ag @ very bappy direttion ot 


the providence of Godin the failure of it; and that 


ty all the judgements, which iu friends:rould after 
wards make; F they bad carried a majority in ibe 
conducatian for alterations, bey woutd have dent 
them more burt t becauſe the jacobites 
would have made their advantage of them, 
by  preteridding that they tut 40 the 3 
of © England in oppojition to my | 
William ſupported himſelf with difficulty As 2 
was; but, perfiſting in his attempt, though 2 
very laudable one, m a. —_— overſet him, and 
brought back 9 ow! 
| — followed. — oft 

in thoſe days foteſaw this . add — | 
innovations from apprehenfions of it, I cannot 
ſay ; it is certhin chat Abp. Tillorſon, whom 
you allow zealous in the deſign of a compre- 
henſion, diſſuaded Spanheim from publiſhing. 
his treatiſe upon ſuch — about 
that time, in 16972, He obſeroes, in a letter to 
him, with deep regret, that there are many on 
«© both ſides, ot our church, as well as among the 
«< Aiſſenters, who know not the means or way of / 

<© peace. I cannot therefore, ſays he, foreſee what 


6c will at laſt be the iſſue, of el pacific counſels. As 
6 affairs 
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ceeſs ſo great, as to think this at- 
rempt ſeaſonable. And you yourſelf might have 


ing nothing but ill humor. 

"Now indeed the times are altered in this ref. 
pect: but are they not likewiſe altered in others 2. 
Would two thirds, would one third, or one ſixth. 
of the diſſenters, conform: now on. the conceſſions. 
ptopoſed to be, made then? Indeed has not a. 
large and increaling” part of them ſince that time 
fixed their ſeparation on ſo very different a foot- 
ing, that they would. light theſe as trifles, and 
nfake demands of quite anather nature? and be- 
tween the 4 rÞ 25 of the old difſefrers and 
che Wildneſs of the pew, is it not too likely, that, 


ſcarce any would be gained ? ? 
"Belides, the. nation. and. the parliament then 
cohſidered Neligieh a8. 4 matter of the greateſt 
moment, and were ſtrongly averſe from extra- 
vagant changes; and therefore the ſovereign 
might_prudently favor moderate ones. But who 
can engage that the caſe would now be the ſame ?. 
that many, would not through indolence, indif- 
ference, or timprouſneſs, reſolve to do nothing, 
however right; and others, from hatred of re- 
ligion or the clergy, from intereſt, from fond- 
neſs of novelty, Flad devotion to the name of 
® Birch's life of Tillotſon, p. 252. 


( 6 ). 
wah or, mere love of ſport, be ready to do 
ing, however wrong? Tou indeed are ex- 
bay clear, that tbe clergy can have no reaſon 10 
doubt of the concurrence of the civil powers in the 
work of reformation :» But your proofs are ſome- 
| what curious. Formerly the civil pctvers ood by. 
the clergy, in all their perils, and once fell-with 
them for a ſeaſon. And doth it follow, that 
thoſe powers will permit them now to run 8 
perils wanconly, or ſupport, them if they do ? 
Another proof you give is, becauſe no: above 
ten years Ante, a great churchman ſaid the ſtate 
ſeemed" more in need of the ſupport of the clergy . 
than they ' of the fiate's.* But in hot much above 
ren 'pages afterwards, you appear to have a low 
opinion of that great churchman's jud ment. | 
r d ſuppoſing him to have Judged ever 10 right-⸗ 
ly, yer the ſtate might not de 18 that it 
needed their ſupport in ſo great à degree, or. 
might not be willing to make this rec for it. 
You yourſelf ſay only, in à doubtful manner. 
per baps ſomething more ought to have been venturtd, 
ia the reign of George the firſt and ſecond, than 
the politicians of thoſe times were willing. to. put to 
the hazard :* Which is 'coofefling the backward- 
neſs of the miniſters, , and allowing, that poſſibly 
- the caution of others might be juſtifiable : nor is 
it certainly known, whatever ou may pretend, 
that the princes on the throne would have . 
curred. 
But this plea you think, uche not to be 
made by the ruling clergy, till the full proof is 
given to the world, by a fair andopen trial, that 
their fincere and zealous endeavours for @ further 
reformation, are actually controuled by the civil 
* " But why muſt it be 4 an open, trial? Why 
wan IT 
«oe P. Aliv. 4 P. AV. F. bir. .* P. Ale. 
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125 (heir ehe eayours be 457300 ee 2 Why 
y. it not ſuffice that be ruling clergy inform 
zmſelves privately. of the diſpoſitions of thoſe 
DWErs, wit] out. whom podking <a can be either ſuc- 
ce folly or lately. artempted ?. Why: muſt they 
ad thoſe, Powers, by forcing, them au 0 
0 their endeavours, inſtead of ielding mo- 
{tly to a. lignification Wa ſuch. endeavours. wi 
ke Sy, Countenagced ? . Or though. hey would not, 
is it pru dent to. make p propolals for the and 
ment of the eeclelafteafe ae while mu 
Fee are on the watch for that opportunity 05 
0 Jing or impairing it? Such books as yours, 
45 20 7 fach articles as we have contigually in the 
ge ws-papers, are grievous diſcouragements to 
what they would ſeem deſigned to promote; for 
hey EXCite r ſhrewd 8 that the real intention 
*. to n the church, but to make it odious, 
plauſible” and growing demands of what you 
Ka know cannot be granted: like the mu- 
inous ſoldiers under Flaccus, of whom Tacitus 
makes mention, who demanded many things, not 
With an expectation pf having them granted, but 
45 à pretext for their ion. And had Flaccus, 
gratify them, made ever ſo many conceſſions; 
BE had obtained nothing from them, but more tu- 
ultuous demands of ſuch things as they knew 
® muſt have refuſed. them. 
Lou procede to inform ſuch readers as will 
Uh your, word, that perhaps there. is no law, in 
ny proteſtant community, leſs defenſible in a religious 
view, than that of a /acvamental tet for civil offices *. 
Hen one might think that you hold it more 
i F | defenſblg 


— poſtulabant, non ut aſſequerentur, ſed cauſam ſedi- 
dat Et Flaccus multa concedendo, nihil aliud effecerat, 


at acids expoſcerent, quæ ſciebant Ta- 
Sts Hiſt lib, V. $ 1g: l | 
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defenſible in a political view 3, and you certainly 
muſt know, that churchmen, and clergymen id 
Particular, far from being fond ofa facramental 
teſt, would be glad of any other effectual ſecurity 
in its place. But you, fir, inſiſt on equa! and in- 
| partial liberiy: in ſuch a ſenſe, that you would un- 
doubtediy oppoſe any other teſt as vehemently as 
2 ſacramental one, Which you aſſure us, at the 
abilities of he inimitable Sbrlact were found une- 
qual to the taſk of ſupporting, againſt a writer 
vulnerable only in point of bis tonfermity to a church, 
toboſe forms of diſcipline and government be bad 
Heton, upon goſpel principles, to be liable to ſo mary 
important objetfions u. The gentleneſs of this cen» 
fure deſerves commendation; yer give me leave 
to wiſh, that you had been equally gentle where 
you had more cauſe ; and that all who maintain 
that writer's opiutone, would rake greater care to 
preſerve themſelves from being vulnerable on that 
account. But to go on: The argument concerning 
a teft law, you tell us, was new at an end, for you 
do not vouchfafe to mention biſhop! Ellis on this 
occaſion: and in this alſtreſiſul bour of deſpondency, 
| things, on the part of the teſt men, were going on faſt 
towards a ftate of deſperation.” But as T have nei- 
rher been able to recollect this mournful ſtate, nor 
to meet with any who doth, I cannot help think- 
ing, that your imagination hath out-run your 
c Eon. {6 4, 
However, at length, one champion more for the 
church aroſe*, whom you procede to attack, as the 
only adverſary left in the field. I ſhall not inter- 
meadle-in the defence of a perſon ſo abundantly 
much more able to anfwer for himſelf ; thinking 
it ſufficient ro have vindicated their characters 
| tram . 
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ſteps taken. to reform the church of 
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from your injurious aſperſions, whoſe on eie | 


nt tongues are ſilent in the grave, and cannot 
now defend chemſelves. This I have been enabled 
to do, by examining your hiſtorical view ef tb 
England, aſter 
tbe ſettlement of it by Queen Elinabelbi; from which 
examination it appears, that the ſteps to reform 


the church of England (as you call it) did not 


regard her dactrines, but her government or ritt; 
and were taken by men 3 11 
even by their own confeſſion. 

- The firſt claſs objected only: to eccleſiaſtical 
habits, though enjoined by the queen's authority, 
becauſe the papiſts had adminiſtered in them; But 
if every thing mult be rejected which they had 
uſed in their ſuperſtitious and idolatrous miniſtra- 
tions, hy were not their pulpits and churches de- 
moliſhed al ſo, to which.the objectors ſucceded with- 


out ſcruplez nay; on this principle, as king James 


told the commiſſioners,” at the Hampton · court 
conference, ſuch ſtrict reformers muſt go bare- 
footed, for papiſts wore ſhoes; and ſtockings. And 
that the uſe of ſuch habits, was not ſinful, their 
leaders, Humfreys and Sampſon, acknowledged by 
their ſubſcription under their hands, though pal 
refuſed compliance in their practice + . 

- The ſecond ſtep taken was by Cartwright, ws 


ee we N of ene prudently 
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P. xxxill. 0 
2 Miniſtri in Ga Wet in ep Dei — 
pura Chriſti. doctrina et fidel evangelica priedicatio viget, 
quaque manifeſtam deteſtationem antichriſtianiſmi poblice; 
rofitetur, ne impretate uti 7 veſttum diſcrimine, pub- 
2 authoritate jam preſcrjpto, tum in adminiſtratione 


ſacrà, tum in uſu externo, — omnis cultus et neceſſitatis 


opinio amoveatur. n 
Omnia mihi licent, ſed non omnia expediunt: omnia 
mihi licent, ſed non omnia eg L. umfredus, 


Tho. Sampſon. ; 
Life of Parker, lib, Us p. 1734 | 
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enough calealated for that popular * 
wich the conſent of the civil magiſtrate: _— 
thet ſo prudem in f regal goverament; por pof- 
falile do be eſtabhiſhed without the conſent of it. 
Auck the leadet of this faction ſeriouſly lamentecd, 
ait hia death · bed, the troubles he hack ocUt ed 
in the church; by the ſchiſm he had been the great 
fomenter of; and wiſhed he was to begim bis 
 IiEagain, chat he might teſtify to the world the 
dillke ht had to his in this 
1.5 he died -. | 
The ſeparatiſts vent a ſtep: further towards re- 
our church; for ſeriug it  wypoflible toi 
donny thing: while: the civil migitrae ware 
Ibwed/ authority ini affairs of ecclefraſtic diſc 
therefore Travers, in behalf uf their diſciplins, en- 
arg Hays; hair: difciplina omnes reges: et principes” 
faſces ſnu fabrbittere gcc ett. And others pubs: 
liined abroad ; thatthamagiitrate hadi onhj authiori«, 
ty to puniſſr ſuch as'difobey i order; that hi is; 
im iht number of thoſe gui fumil dubent puts /e regs. 
benni; that primtts were ſuhjett to th 
Preſbytery-tenſures, rpretienfod, ſuſpenſion, and; 
excommunieatiaos ;:towhieh if they did not yield; 
e fendurum that iubjects, of any others, ate fed 
from their cachwob fidelity v. One of theſe, who: 
honeftly: ſubmittęd to quit his preferment, rather 
than-ſubſcribe--rodur- government and liturgx, 
while hr judged them coutrary to ſcripture, was 
Dr. J. Burgeſs; who was ſoon convinced of hi 
errar, and became a. profeſt / champion of both®.. 
And when the prevailing -prificiptes; of chaſe. 
men led * nn 
| nnn 
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Follow, that Archbiſhop Parker foreſaw. and fore- 
told it, from the beginning af che oppoſition ; 
William Prynne, who was a very ative adverſaty 
to monarchy and epiſcapacy, and - comributed 
much to the demolition of beth, was ſo heaxtily 
convinced of the miſehievous con ſequences of that 
demolition. that he became a canliderable inſtru- 
ment in the reſtoratien of N ang was eine 
into the favor af Charles II 

Tbeſe prafeſſed ta agree with the Churgh. of 
England in doctrines, and their refer mation ai 
only ar her diſcipline, liturgy, and ceremonies; 
The diſpute was bo other than this, Whether the 


-malecoptents, ia points not neceſſary to ſalvation, 


nor determined by ſeripture, ſhould give ar to 
- the ſtate, or receiye them from it. The biſhops 


church, but as ſervants of the crown, in cam- 
miſſion with lay lords and gathers, to defend that 


authority which * had conſented to . 
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give ſo malicious a miſrepreſencation of facts, ac 
all times unſeaſonable, but at this time more par- 


redeabled efforts of papery to enlarge ber borders; 
an inducement ſufficient to ſet every honeſt Pro- 
teſtant upon uſing all zuſtifiable means in his po- 

wer, to oppoſe them; but how falſe reports, abuſe 
of the Church of England, and diſuniting the 
members of it, can be ſuch juſtifiable means, or 


likely to produce a ſucceſsful oppoſition ta popery, 
J cannot conceive 3 eſpecially as it is reviving the 


1 very 
P- 644. 


_ qoforwing dvr chufch, by deſiroying-the conſtitv- 
Zion in church and fate, an event {o probable to 


oppoſed their attempts, not 48 governors of the 


zicularly, you ſay quite ſo, you inform vs, it is the 


= eee Þ 3 of Rngland, . 
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very means which popery made uſe of to deſtroy 


us, by dividing us, and recommending ſuch prin- 


ciples as would facilitate the introduction of their 


tyrannical uſurpations. Therefore Whitacre's 


character of Cartwright was, verborum ſatis ille 


guidem lautam ac novam ſicpellectilem habet, rerum 


omnind nullam, quantum ego judicare poſſum 
Deinid: non modo perverse de principis in ſacris eccle- 

iets authoritate” ſentit, ſed in papiſtarum etiam 
caſtra tr ansfugit ; 4 guibus tamen videri vult odio 
capitals diffidere. Yerum nec in tac cauſd ferendus, 


And a member of the houſe of commons took no- 
tice of the agreement of the factions with the pa- 
piſts, in parliament, 1686: I pray you, where- 
jn differ theſe men, in this caſe, from the papiſts? 
** the pope denieth the ſupremacy of princes; ſo 
4 do, in effect, theſe. The pope yieldeth to them 
only poteſtatem fatii, non juris; in perſonas, non 
«© cauſas; no more do our reformers, in this point. 
„The pope, where he entereth, doth abrogate all 
«ſuch laws as any prince hath made, in church 
* matters, to his diſlike; and ſo would theſe men 
4. do with all laws, canons, conſtitutions, and or- 


ders, heretofore made in the church.“ But let 


us attend upon you in the account which you 


vourſelf give of the reaſons inducing you to put 


the finiſhing hand to your work, and acquieſce in 
the publication of irt. 


Jour encouragement to the firſt was, that then 


the two principal ſces were filled with prelates, 
noted in ſubordinate ſtations for their attachment 

to civil and religious liberty, in bich one f them 
perſiſted to the laſt moment of his life * ; which per- 
we ! 6192793 7 $V1:2009. favercd, 


Lite of Whitgift, p. 67. 3 
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ſed aliis etiam' in partibus tela d papiſtis mutuatur *. 
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W 
Exeres, and which apoſtatized, you do not ſay: 
but unleſs ſome, who. ſhould know, have. been 
| greatly milled, neither of them patronized Thb 
rue and candid Diſquifitions and conceive that 
book to be à main telt of orthodoxy, with yu. 
But a ſudllen change in the face of affairs quickly. 
convinced you, that a. publication of ſuch ſentiments 
would be now quite out of feafen*... What this 
change was, you ate not kind enough to inform 
the reader; and I, for my part, cannot: but it 
ſeems, there 15 not only a conſiderable change in the 
Public taſte, but ather circumſtances, ; unfavorable to 
the cauſe of reformation, | ſeem to diſſuade an enter- 
prize of this kind, for ſtill more cogent reaſons *. All 
this is very myſterious ; nor is-it leſs ſo, that others 
can give a better account why you publiſhed. now, 
than you yourſelf can. But whatever their induce- 
ments were, your principal one was, your 0b/erving 
the redoubled efforts of popery to enlarge ber borders. 
Ir is to be hoped you will acquaint us, in ſome fu- 
ture edition of. your work, what, ſervice againſt 
pery the publication, of it, quite out. of 1 
will be likely to do. But ſome writers complain 
of papiſts, not with deſign to hurt them, but others. 
| Popery, you ſay, is not at the pains, as beretoſore, 
to. cover ber march : It will be ſtrange if printing 
the Confeſſional ſhould make that march either 
flower or more ſecret. But /ome publict, and even 
clamirous notices of ber progreſs, were received with 
Surpriſing indifference, where one would have thought - 
both intereſt and duty were concerned to remark and 
obſtruf? ber paſſage. Publick and clamorous no- 
tices are frequently falſe ; and there is much room 
to ſuſpect, that many falſe repreſentations of the 
growth' of popery have been publiſhed, merely in 
order to abuſe the clergy for their pretended. ne- 
8 JE 0 ern 4 | b g 
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ect of it, One ground of ſuſpician, amongfl 
others, is, wein bets frequently ſo general F 
cc Ye fads of them. F 


gl 


i 
inaccurate, that no uſe can be ma or 
inſtance; what uſe can be made of the notice you 
give us here ? When, and by whom, that was 
concerned to abſtruct the progreſs of popery, were 
accounts of it received wich ſuch indifference ? 
Whence do you infer this indifference ? If 
you mean to infinyate, that the clergy, or the 

per part of them, are guilty of it, what could 
they have done; more, where there is any increaſe 
_ of popery's than they have done? Careful inquiries, 

F believe, and I have taken forme care to b 
informed, have been made in moſt, if not all dio- 
ceſes. The reſult of them, in London at. leaſt, 
where the ppincipal miſchief was apprehended to 
be done, though it is not, as far as can be jud d, 
near fo great, God be thanked, as ſome have IMa- 
gined or pretended, have been laid before the go- 
vernment. In other places, where prieſts have 
been buſy, warnings have been ſent to them or 
their patrons, that proceding to give trouble will 
not be ſafe : if cheſe have been ilfegarded, appli- 

cation hath been made to the neighbourin Jute |; 
ro exert their authority againſt them. This is ll 
that clergymen, of whatever rank they are, can do, 
except by publick and priyate inftru2tion. In the 
38 age, multitudes* will attend neither; and, 

large pariſhes, numbers may be perverted, on 
alter another, without a poſſibility of the migilter's 
F knowing it, as the firft direction is, to bave no 
recourſe to him. All biſhops, as far as I am able 
to learn, charge their clergy to do what they gan 
in this refpect'; and in general they do it, per- 
haps as much as ever, where there is need. You 
lay, indeed, that rheir. diſcourſes on the ſubje® ars 
' » {prrficial®; how far the catching „ 
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hs age may have infected us, and ocraſianed us ta 
remit, ig ſome meaſure, the preparatory ſtudies 
cit, and due pains ig cmpoſition afterwards, I 
cannot {ay ; avd in gan ſequence, how deficient in 
atter our pulpit diſcourſes maꝝ he: yer I believe 
"or. 15 ot more ſo on the ſuhiect uf popery than 
t God, back paſtors and penple 
une —— attend to their whe 
— But you lay, they art the maſter- ar 
ainſt it. What that is, you avoid, as al; fo 
ay diſtinctly; but your ùndoubted meaning is, 
that to preach againſt papery eſfactuaſly. they mult 
preach againſt 12 own church; and if they will 
do the latter, I fangy they may have yaur leave 
to let the former alone. But without deſerting 
e principles of our on church, our writers have 
the better gf the argument, is their diſputes 
with popery, ever lince the reformation an z 
they obtained a fair victory over it, when all the 
influence of the crown was employed in its favour: 
the principal $ againſt it then were 
churchmen, and and good churchmen; and what our 
Fare have dong, 1 doubt not hut our pre- | 


clergy will he ghle to do again, when occaſions 

an cal them forth. If you think otherwiſe pa 
theſe points, you gre ſo far much more favourable 
* popery than we are. Your notions, I believe, 
have made but few, if any, converts from the 
Church af Rome; and her prieſts nerd wiſh for 
nothing better, than for the people of this nation 
to believe, that we cannot ſtand againſt» them, 
without gaing over to yo The confuſion which 
your reforma tions wuſt introduce, would yield 
them a plentiful harveſt, The manner in which 
qu urge the * of them, and your treatment 
of the e nh e TON your FANS 
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tions of them, as indifferent about popery, of even 
well inclined to it, will give miffionaries great ad- 
vantages; nay merely your calling off the publick 
attention to a controverſy amongſt ourſelves, when 
our vigilance” ought” to be united againſt them, is 
doing no ſmall miſchief: 1'do not fay, you deen 
that miſchief: but you, and others like minded, 
ought to conſider, and very conſcientiouſly, the 
tendencies of your undertakings, and not follow 
the dictates of your piques and prejudices at all 
adventures. 

Tou procede further in this matter, and quote 
a paſſage from Dr. Moſheim, which, though in 
your firſt edition you complain of want 'of preciſion 
in Mr. Maclaine's tranſlation of the paſſage, and 
acknowledge you had not ſeen the original, yet, in 
your opinion, certainly means, upon the whole, that 
the reformed churches have, in theſe latter days, 

Shifted nearer to popery ; and you cannot but think, 
wee may ſafely truſt his knowledge and integrity fer 
tbe matter of fab, however be may be miſtaken in 
accounting fer it. But in your ſecond edition, 
you lay the blame on Dr. Moſbeim, and wiſh he 
bad been 4 little more explicit, with reſpect to theſe 
different denominations uniting their efforts in healing 
the breach, and diminiſhing the weight and impor- 
. {ance of thoſe controverfies which ſeparate them from 
the communion of the Church of Rome.' And then 
you add, It ſeems to me that be meant to ſay, that 
the reformed churches, by uniting thein efforts to heal 
the breach among themſelves, had diminiſhed the 
weight —and conſequently, that the reformed churches 
baue, in theſe latter days, ſhifted nearer to popery v. 

Jon, Sir, that I think with you, that if Dr. Mo- 
ſheim meant to ſay what you would have him, he 
is not explicit enough for your purpoſe z but in- 
dced he is very explicit 3 you; nor was it 
; | poſſible, 
» P. lvii, lix. 11 Edit, e P. Ixv. ad Edit. 
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poſſible, that to an inquiſitive man, who was hunt- 
ing for preciſion, the original words ſhould ſeem to 
mean the ſenſe you wiſh to fix upon them; for 
they affirm, that the reformed churches live to- 
gether- in charity and friendſhip,” and unite their 
efforts to heal the breach and diminiſn the 


weight and importance of the controverſies which , 


divide thoſe Chriſtians who are ſeparated from the 
communion f. the Romiſh Church, The words, 
which you did not care to give us, are at the bot- 
tom; from which it appears, that Dr. Moſheim 
does not affirm, that the reformed churches are 
ſhifted nearer to popery; but that they are uniting 
_ againſt it, by diminiſhing their own controverſies 
among themſelves,” The reader mult be aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a perverſion of the doctor's ſenſe, after a 
cool deliberate examination of it : his tranſlator, 
who might eaſily, in ſo long a work, through in- 
advertency, miſunderſtand” his words in this ſenſe, 
calls it with reaſon, a ftrange and groundleſs aſper- 
fon : yet you, after ſeeking for preciſion and ex- 
plicitneſs, perſiſt in the miſtake, and bring argu- 
ments to prove, that Dr. Moſheim was right, in 
affirming what he does not affirm. Like that 
curious commentator on Ariſtorle, who, when his 
author had affirmed the ſoul was ia, immaterial, 
miſtaking it for 4%, brought a number of argu- 
45 HW | F430" * 3") - Tn 


_ © 4 Hodit . .'« . amict inter ſe vivunt, et junctis id agunt viri- 
| bus, ut pondera litium, que Chriſtianos,' à Roman communione* 
Semotos, diſtinent, magis extenuentur et diminuantur. The tranſ- 
lation which I have given is evidently the right one: not 
aubich ſeparate Chriſtians from the Romiſh Communion, for 
Chriſtians in general are not ſeparated from it, but only 
ſome Chriſtians,” ; And Moſheim ſeems to have in his view 
e words of a diſſertation De Confecrationibus Efi/ceporum 
Anglorum, which Kiorningias defended under him as prefi- 
dent, wherein is mentioned, p. 61, /itium que protefiantts di- 
rinent compeſitio. Eg virxxt 4 (258 $:; v8; 
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( 76 ) | 
- nents to prove the foul was a pipe. His ' blun- 

der was innocent, yours is injurious 3 ſo that you 
might haye ſpared yourſelf the trouble of theſe 
additions to your Preface : as it firſt came out. 


you might appear only to have too haſtily bu 
an a paſſage in Mr. Maclaine, which he bead nie | 
taken; in this ſecond edition, you make your- 
(elf anſwerahle for the miſrepreſentation of Dr, 

Moſheim. 88 * 1 
However, you call our attention e @ rewarkab/c 
Lu brought out on another occafion by Dr. Moſheim, 
aut which fully juſtifies the obſervation aboue- 
cited. Whatever it juſtifies, it cannot juſtify the 
obſer vation cited as his, becauſe he never made it ; 
but it will be ſufficient for your purpoſe, if it juſti · 
ies the abſcrvation you. would father upon him: 
I mean the approach of the reformed churches to- 
ward that of Rome. The fact you give us is, 
that Archbiſhop Wake farmed a 2rgei of peace 
and union between the Engliſh and Gallican churches, 
Faunded upon this condition, that each of the d 
communities ſhould retain the greateſt part of ibeir 
reſpectiue and peculiar dofirines!, Now certainly 
Archbiſhop Wake's project, in which it does not 
appear that more than one proteſtant, beſides him- 
ſelf, was concerned, cannot fully juſtify any ob- 
leryation concerning the reformed churches in 
neral, nor indeed concerning our own eſta- 
liſhed church. But you hoped, at leaſt, chat it 
would juſtify your inveighing againſt the Arch- 
biſhop. You own yourſelf not to know what pro- 
greſs the Archbiſhop made in this tranſaftion* ; and 
it does nat appear, that in your firſt e 
were acquainted with any one particular fg 
beyond what you found in Mr. Maclaine's tra 
* E. . | "7 FE! os FR : tion 
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Non of Moſheim, whoſe words are, pacem cum er 


eli Gdllicand, ſalvis utriuſque partis ſantentiis ple». 
riſque, facere voluit z and yet you have charged him 
with jerting on foot, and openly avoming, a projet# 
And iredty for unton with a ptpiſb church, and thar 
with conceſſions in favor of the groſſiſt ſuperſtition int? 
idolatry; and ate not aſhamed. to call him 

pretandad champion 12 the proteſtant religion®: 2 
wenk 4 ground- work for fo heavy aw 
_— Arthbithop Wake was a hearty and: 
an able champion for proteſtantiſm, when it was 
leaſt ſafe to be. fo; in ihe: days of James II. and 
tbe papiſts would be very thankful to my author! | 
who would prove him to "be a hypocrite: but the 
know and have felt him to be in earneſt; and the 
name of pretended. champion belongs rather to the 
man who would depreciate ſo eminently a real avec 
Were nothing more known of this matter, that 
the account which Moſheim hath given of it, we 
ought rather to think, that he or his informers bi 
uſed expreſſions, ſomewhat too ſtrong, than to difÞ. 
ſent from Mr. Maclaine's opinion, that the intergi 
of the. proteftant. Fee conld-notbe 3 in fafer N 
chan the Archbiſhop's. ä 

But in your ſecond. edition you tell us, chat 1 
wort byaad learned per ſon bad * ſuggeſted to you! = 
that Maſbeim was moſt probably miſtaken, in aſcribiug 
this projet to. Archbiſhop M ate; for that it appears» 
from this Archbiſhop's article in the Biographia Bri. 
tannica, that the project, in which Dr. Wake un 
concerned, was firſt| ſtarted bythe French doctors o 
' the Sarbanhe; and conſequently was not formed ue 
Arehbiſbep. | Nor is the account in the ſaid ariivle 
at all more favorable to the condition mentioned by! 
Maſbeim: far inſtead of ſtipulating that each. 
% community ſhould retain the greateſt part af 
40 their reſpective and * doctrines, the: 
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© frebbifbep,". arcording to bis Biographer, con- 
ftantly maintained the juſtice and orthodoxy of 


<« every individual article of the Church of Eng- 
< land, without making the leaſt. conceflion to- 
<< wards approving. the ambitious pretenſions of 
< the church of Rome; upon theſe- grounds it is 
concluded that Moſheim-was miſtaken", This, Sir, 
E think, is a juſt concluſion ; and you therefore 
ought to have retracted, in your ſecond edition, 
thoſe virulent reproaches againſt the Archbiſhop, 
which were grounded on miſinformation”; but 
that is a piece of juſtice to which you cannot per- 
ſuade yourſelt. You reject, indeed very juſtly, 
the conjecture, which I believe no one ever made 
beſides the learned and worthy perſon whom you 
mention, that Moſheim confounded the tranſac- 
tion between the French divines and Archbiſhop 
Wake, in 1718, with a A of Charles Leſlie, 
in 1701; but you vainly hope that this will en- 
able you to make good your charge againſt the 
Archbiſhop. Lou fay, the writer of his life, in 
the Biographia, Bath left it highly probable, that be 
was the firſt mauer in this projet x; and I ſee no 
cauſe to reproach him, if he really had been the 
firſt mover, and taken occaſion, from the conteſt 
between the pope and the Gallican church, on ac- 
count of the bull Unigenitus, in 1717, to preſs that 
church to throw off its dependence on the pope, 
(from which would open to that church à fair 
proſpect, that further reformation in doctrine and 
worſhip would follow, as it did in our own) and 
to uniie with us to ſuch a degree, as might have 
been very uſeful for our mutual ſupport, and have 
born ſome reſemblance to the ſtate in which we 
are with the. other anti- papiſtical churches. But 
this appears not to have been the fact; and the 
account in the Biographia contradicts that = 
IP | y 
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by Moſheim, unleſs the Archbiſhop might be the. 
fir ff mover,” and yet the doftors of the Sorbonne, 
be the Arſt ſtarters of it. But what are your evi- 
dences of the pretended high probability ? The firſt. 
is this; My. Beauvoir, in a letter to the Archbiſhop, 
December 11, 1717, which is an anſwer to one af 
the 3 November 27, (28, ) tells bim, 
bat Dr. Du Pin, and ſome other doctors of the 
Sorbonne, wiſhed for an union with the Church of 
« England: now, ſay you, can any man be certain 
that Beauvoir mentioned this without ſome previous 
occafion given bim, by the Archbiſhop"'s letter, for 
fuch tonderſation with the Sorbonne doors ? Bur it 
no man could be certain of it, doth that make a 
a high probability of the contrary ? It is, how- 
ever, very certain, from inſpection of the Arch- 
biſhop's autograph, that it gave not the leaſt 
occaſion for that converſation, but relates entirely 
to the Benedictine edition of St. Chryſoſtome, to 
Martene's Theſaurus Anecdotorum, and Moreri's 
Dictionary. Indeed Mr. Beauvoir's letter plainly, 
mentions this converſation of his with them, as, 
what would be news to the Archbiſhop. But you 
obſerve further, that [there is an &c. in this copy, 
of Mr. Beauvoir's letter, very ſuſpiciouſly placed, as, 
i 70 cover ſomething improper to be diſcloſed. Now 
e very fame &c. was, I preſume, in Mr. Beau- 
voir's original letter; for it is in his own copy of 
it : ſo that, if any thing was deſigned to be con- 
cealed by it, the Archbiſhop himſelf was the firſt 
perſon from whom it was to be concealed. But 
what is there ſuſpicious in the placing of it ? 
« They talked as if the whole kingdom was to 
. appeal to the future general council, &c. they 
e wiſhed for an union with the Church of Eng- 
< land, as the moſt effectual means to unite all the 
« Weſtern churches.” How could you fail to 
fee that the &c, hath not the leaſt poſſible rela- 
| e 
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thin ta che onion? the lettet gdes on this ;, a br. 
pu Pin defred me, to give his duty. to your 
Grace, upon thy telling, him, that I. would ſend 
< you an afreſt ef the parliament of Paris — 


do hit.” And there is not the leaſt appearan 
of at intercoutfe Bætbeen the Archbiſhop and th 
Hector, Before this: elt, bir. in anſwer to his. 
Better, bis Grace made bandſome mention of Dr. Du 
Ni; ad bad wwe bat bis anſwer, it might probably. 
Bad: Bſetvered, what thi Riograpber did not want 
Bou know, ib Hare . Lin 


Fri the gen of as jinion, Here again, Sir, 
pou gels, JHA JT 030, charicy, at very, un- 
appily. The anſwer is dated” January 2, 2717s 
chat 18, 1714 there is not a ſyllable in it relative 
ig an union; and tlie only wordsrelative to Dr. Du 
are theſe :- I am much obliged to you for 


«making my name known to Dr. Du Ping he i: 
& A gentleman by whoſe Jabours I have 3 
& theſe many years : and I do really admire, how 
it has been poſſible for one man to publiſh ſo 
«mich, and yet ſo correctly, as he. has: generally 
4 done. I defire my reſp to, him; and that, 
& if there be any thing bete, whereby L may be 
<& ſerviceable to Rin, tie will freely command me.” 
Such was the Archbilhop's band/ome mention of 
Bim, ſuitable tb. his own politeneſs ; and it evi- 
dently ſhews, that till then there bad never been 
any communication. between,them, . Yet theſe are 
All the proofs that you give of the bigh probability 
that the Archbiſhop was the firſt mover in this 
affair. Pr. Moſheim probably grounded his re- 
port on the atittiority of Klorningius, in the tract 
abovementibned, who relates this tranſaction, and 
| ſpeaking of the Archbiſhop, lays, leges ſimul paci a, 

1as inſe conceperat animo, judicio eorundem ſubjici= 
Sat ; and ſubjoins, in a note, hec——partim e 


n fide dignis Lutelie Parifiorum accepimus. 
; x | | And 


wats 4 
And theſe a editable Kitneſſes might originally re · 
gave. the like account from Du Pin himlelf 3 and 
. mation; far bya letter of Mr. 


him an account of this tranſsction or correſpon- 
dence, Which he intended to communicate to a 
© very grest man: but firſt: ſhewed it to Mr. 
Beauvoir, e to Dr. Du Pin; that it 
was g rüten 105 the Archbi had flrſt ex- 
<« prelled a deſire of a coxteſpondence with him, 
Land af an union with the two churches; where- 
| as. it was the Doctor who dick this. Du Pin 


d owned. it, and promiſed to rectify the miſtake, 


f but was prevented by dem Thus, Sir, Dr. 
oſheim is very. excuſahle inthe account he gives 
of this eranſadiion, though ic be a miſreproſenta- 
tion; and Mr. Maclaine is juſtified in his opinion 
of Archbiſhop: Wake, That he could not form 
© any project of peace and union with a Roman 
d cathoſick church, the terms of which would have 
4 reflected on his character as a-negociator.” Vou 
tenaciouſly retain the miſtake, and teject the charity 
of. both. And though admoniſhed of the miſtake 
by your learned and worthy friend, who referred 
you. to the Biographia for better information, you 

refuſe, that information with abuſes on the giver of 


it, and wildly. endeavour to defend yourlelf by - 


gueſſes, void of all truth and reaſon. You pro- 
cede, F bis Grace did not att ually bring forth the 

niet, he took upon bim the pious care of nutfing it. 
| 1 far this invidious repreſentation is from 
truth, che extracts already made, and preſently to 


at Jeafs it was not broken off by bim. And could he 


have done a thing more hkely to ſerve the Prote- 
ſtant intereſt, in the then circumſtances of the 


h of France, than to accept it in the manner 
church of , G Pt — 


uvpir's we learn, that Dr. Du Pin left behind 


be made, will ſhew. - But be accepted the treaty, - 


* 
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that he did ? It was oath off by the zealats for 
the court of Rome, who ſaw, what all perfons may 
that will, how great a blow the ſucceſs of it would 
have given to their party : yet the Archbiſhop, in 

one ſepſe;-broke it off, by maintaining the juſtice 
— orthodoxy. of every article of the church of 
England. ＋ ſay you, bi be might 1, yet 
up ſome of them for the ſakt'of peace Now, on the 
contrary, he expreſsly dee] in his lerrers, that 
he would give up nom of them lor dhe lake 8; Pace, 
with the French church, © 2 > 
In a letter of bis to Mr. Butyvoir, Auguſt” 30, 
1718, he ſays, ' If, confitently with our own efta- 
q liſu ment, we can agree upon a clofer union with 
« one another, well; 2 not, we are'as much, and 
6s upon as good grounds, a free and inde gent 
church as th ate vith the Doctfs Com- 
monitorium 1 ſhall never comply. The ger 
muſt be put into another method; and, what-' 
ever they think, bey muſt alter ſome of their 
doctrines · and practices too, or an union with 
them can never be effected. Of this, as ſoon as 


<& have a little more leiſure; I ſhall write on > 


mind, as inoffenſively as I can,'to them, bu I 
<« freeiy too. If any thing is to come of this 
ter, it will be the ſhorteſt method I can take of 
* accompliſhing; it, to put them in the right way: 
if nothing (as I believe nothing wilt be done in 
© it)'tis good to leave them under à plain know- 
ledge of What we think of ourſelves and our 
40 « chireh; and to let them ſee, that we neither need 
nor {eek the union propoſed, but for their fake as 
well as our own; or rather, neither for theirs 
60 nor ours, but in order to the promotion of a 
catholick communion (as far as it is poſſible)” 
- "$0098 all the true churches of Chriſt——-T have 
no delign, * what is ome with the hos 
| KY : « nor 


LO 


1 
nor incl freedom of our Fngliſh church. and 
* with 7he ſecurity - of that true and found dofring 
„ uicht is taught in it, and from which no conſt, der 
*rarton ſhall ever make me depart.” Lou aſk, | 
Does the biographer ſay, that tht Archbiſhop mags N 
no coniteſfions with 7 to theſe articles ? He bath 
ted” ſome prople,” it ſeems, to think ſo, by bis artfut. 
manner of expreſſing bim/elf. But if. this has really. | 
been the caſe, the treaty could not have gone on a ſtep. 
farther. Conceſſions muſt be made on 5 Ades, or. 
peace and union could not enſue. 7 ſee no neceflity 
for this: treaties are often carried on, for a long 
time, without conceſſions on both tides, or perhaps 
on either. In this caſe, the Gallican church had 
pealed from the pope to a general council; and 
on that oceaſion ſome of the beſt and ableſſ men 
amongſt them ſued for an union with the cburch | 
of England”, and made ſome. conceſſions; but 
che Archbiſhop male none, as his own, teſtimony 
above witneſſes, unleſs you call the following in- 
ſtance A conceſſion, which is all, that 1 Can find, that 
was offered: . bis Ch iſt 1 134 committed any po- 
« wer to the po be te other biſhops, let tha 
e records be e let him prove 15 right, 
* wwe ſcruple not to yield, If. general councils 
have allowed any prerogative to the biſhop of . 
the imperial ſee (although the empire falling, 
* that prerogative may be juſtly ſu ſuppoſed to have 
« fallen” with it) yet, as far as reſpects myſelf, 
< ſaving always the rights of Lin adol the liber - 
<« ties of particular churches, and the honor of 
& biſhops, if we agree in other points, he is wel. 
come for me to enjoy his primacy ſuch as it is:; 
J envy him nat precedence, or the empty title 
* of honor. But to have domination over other 
* cen what we could not bear, nor ought 
| | 8 2 1 vs you,” * 
” 12 p. 58. | 
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on Du Pin's fide, on Which the: Archbiſbep ex- 
| eee to either of che goctors in r 


_ the tnemits of the cburtb. But upon what could theſe 


WSU, per dis war Vinh the gianes, be does. 
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your“ The. Archbiſhop. might hope that Bu 


Pin, who had Vielded ſeveral things, would yield 
more; but indeed this correſpondence deſerves 
net the name of treaty: propoſals were made only 


pteſſed ro, Mr. Beauvoir his 8 and 


Fthat they ſhould throw off the author of the 
Pope entirely; hoping that when chis was done, 
the rwo churches might come to agree about 

Marters, as far às Was neceffary. For though he 
peaks of Po Pin, about his Commonicorium, in 


|  _ general tet ms of civility, yet he enters into no one 
Particular. But you argue, be. Arebbiſbop muſt 


Lave made conteffions, becauſe the letters, on bath ſides. 


ere font 4% Rome, as ſo many trophies gained from 


" trophies be trefied,” but upon the. conceſſions made to 


. 


m ehurth in the Atcbbifbep's letters 2 This is but 


gang againſt fact; and if che fact had not been 
Enown, would; rather have made againſt you ; for 
men do not uſually etect trophies af ſpoils taken 
ſrom friends that were in treaty and yielding to 
chen but J you Expreſs it. ee. When the 
poet deſeribes the trophies Which Jupiter hung up 
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Gi quid ei (papz) poteſiatis fupra alios epiſcopos Chri- 


tus commiſerit, proferantur tabulz, jus evincatur, cedert 


mon retuſamus. Si quam 'prerogativam eccleſiæ concilia 
ſedis impetialis epiſcopo 'conceſſermt, (etſi cadente imperio 
etiam ea prœrogativã excidiſſe meritò poſſit cenſeri) tamen 
quod ad me attinet, ſervatis ſemper'zeznorum-juribus, eccle- 

arum libertatibus, e iſcoporum digaitate, modò in cæteris 
conventavur,/perme licet, {vo fruatur qualicunque primatu; 
nn ego illi locum primum, non inaßem honoris titulum in- 
video. At in alias ecclefias dominari—— nec nos unquam 
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ferre potuimus, nec vos debetis. 


* 


Epiſt. Dno Ellies Du Pin, Oct. 1, 1718. 
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not ſay he kept 1 as monument: of their * 
able, but of their dangerous oppoſition. <* The 
«prodigious ſtrength of the enemy, and evidences 
„of irteconcileabſeneſs that even threaten ftill 
Could nothing then, but conceffions from the Arch. 
biſhep, make . court of Rome conſider thoſe 
1 in the Hghr of trophies gained from the . 
mies of the church? . — not think it 
great TAPE, that they 859 8 obliged Pu 
party to yield then up, as à token of beir not 
miſſion, and that they had defeated the Arch- 
biſhop's defign Fes eng gaping he French chureh to 
afferent its liberty 2 Tfhe conceffions, where are 
? Why | have not the "partiſans of Rome 
publiſhed authentick copies of them? Bur, RY 0% 
if be made none, bow came the French divines to b 
Senſible of bis catholick benevolence ? From the ffrong £ 
affurances of it, Which do honor to his letters; 
from the eſteem arid pity for them which he there 
ſhews, and his earneſt defire of their recovering the 
freedom to which they were entitled. In ſhort, 
theſe trophies were wreſted out of the hands of 
che French by the prevalence of the pope's ſupre- 
macy: the Archbithop kindly Tent them arms to 
reſiſt it, which, inſtead of nr 87 tamely de- 
livered up to the Roman ponti hat” ſhadow 
of proof is here of the Archbiſhop's conceffions 54 
They may be trophies in the court of Rome, to 
Hew the danger they eſcaped ; but they "All be 
monuments, at the ſame time, to the Archbiſhop's 
honor, of his concern for the proteſtant inte 
andthe religious liberties of mankind, fo long as 
me 1 oi them ſhafl continue, = | 
| | „„ Rs 
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- it ptodigioſa gigantum 
T ergora dependent, et adhuc crudele minauntur 


Affixæ trun facies, i 
* De Rapt. Proſ. b. i. 339. 
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Tou take it for granted, that before the Arch- 
biſhop could bring this tranſattion of bis to bear, it 
muſt bave paſſed through other: hands. I hope you 
yourſelf now fee, at, leaſt every one elſe will ſee, 
that it was no tranſaction of the Archbiſhop's, 
The aſſurances, therefore, with which we are fa- 
vored, that then it would have been loſt labor to 
ſollicit the. conſent of a majority, even of the church 
of England, to this union, are of no other ſervice 
than io introduce the , googd-natured. inſinuation, 
that now it may not be loft lalor. 8 
lt ougght to be obſerved further, that no Engliſh- 
man, ot his time, had ſo large and fo friendly a cor- 
reſpondence with the foreign proteſtant churches 
as Aichbiſhop, Wake had; which alone might 
ſuffice to ſhew, that his correſpondence with the 
milder members of the Gallican church, {tor he 
had none with others) proceded from a principle 
of charity, not a biaſs towards poperx. 
But, determined not to ſpare him, you object to 
him, that he qppoſed the repeal. of tbe ſchiſm Bill; 
that though bis conduct was friendly to reformation, 
at the trial of Sacbeverel, yet be was not tben Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ; that it 1s well known what 
alteration an elevated ſtation makes © ; that biſhops 
are as. apt is be intexicated with power, and. pre- 
eminence as other mortals, and have too often been 
empied to extend their dominion beyond its eftabliſhed 
pr He. proteſled againſt: the ſchiſm bill in 
1744 as an hardſhip upon che diſſenters ; which 
was ſhewing a friendly regard to them in oppoſi- 
tion to the court, and conſequently againſt his own 
Private intereſt, as matters then ſtood. Four years 
frep, indeed, when it was propoſed to repeal the 
Abit act, and that againſt occaſional conformity 
together, he diſapproved: the-propoſal, and gave 
1 Soha odke 32 4 oy Br £574 
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Ris reaſons f in the houſe of lords. 1 his objec= 
tion to the repeal, of the former was only, that it 
was needleſs, as no uſe had been made, or was 
likely to be made of that act; ſo that probably he 
would have conſented, without heſitation to re- 
ſeind it, had nothing further been endeavoured at 
the ſame time. But considering what ſort of 
172 was then ſhewn, hy the diſſenters and others, 

ought not to be matter of great wonder if he 
was afraid, that from the repeal of the other act, 
conſiderable damage might follow to the church 
over which he prelidedz and even ſuppoſing his 
Fears to have been exceſſive, or quite groundleſs, 
yer certainly they were pardonable, in a man who 
never did, or aimed to do, any thing diſagreeable 
to the diſſenters in any other affair; and who, in 
this, had the concurrence of ſame of the greateſt 
and wiſeſt of the Engliſh lords, the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, Lord Cowper, and others, who were well 
known to bear the diſſenters no ill-will; and alſo 
of the Earl of Ilay, amgng the Scotch, though a 
profeſſed: preſbyterian, Inſtead of being intori- 
cated with power and pre- eminence, after he was 
Archbiſhop, he made leſs uſe and leſs ſhew of 
either than perhaps any of his predeceſſors had 
done : and in what ee he or his ſuceeſſors 
have atteinpted to extend their domination, a phraſe 
which no one could employ ſeriouſly in this caſe 
but yourſelf, beyond its eſtabliſped bounds, remains 


for you to unfold. 


You have now done with Archbiſhop Wake, 
but by no means with the church of England. 


Mr. Maclaine, you admit, muſt be better informed 


concerning the ſtate of religion abroad, than we 

of this iſland: and (N. B.) if be ſays; on good 

grounds, that the reformed churches were never at 

yur a diſtance from IA ſpirit and dotirine 4. = 
| r 
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church of Rome, you rejoice, and are leſs alarmed at 
the contrary appearuntes at home, where, you ſay, 
My. Maclaine will allow us to be competent judges 
in our turn. Some may be competent, and yet 
wiltully blind and perverſe, judges. Tou confeſs 
that even Morley and Ward were frightened by tbe 
formidable prog ros which popery was making during 
the reign of King Charles II. into an appearance, a 

leaſt; of defiring to make room for the nantonformiſts 
in the churth*. - Ate then the preſent clergy higher 
churchmen, leſs afraid of popery, more vehement 
againſt diſſentets, than Morley and Ward ? It can- 
not he expected, indeed, that you ſhould have the 
candor to ſay any good of them voluntarily; but 
ſorely yon will not refuſe, when called upon, to 
acknowledge, chat they have more moderate no- 

tions of church authority, are leſs fond of forms 
and ceremonies, ate greater friends to liberty of 
conſcience and toleration, and are milder in their 
behaviour towards nonconformiſts, than their pre- 
deteſſors were. Theſe are notorious facts, and 
are they ſymptoms of an inclination to popery ? 
or might it not have been juſtly hoped, that the 


nels to any of theſe notions or practices? or 

to hat other parts of popery do you find an in- 

creaſing bials amongſt them 

"-Withour explating yourſelf on any thing of 

this nature, you ſay, it Bath Been lamented of tate, 
that the zeal both of paſtors and people, in the churc 
England, againſt popery, is vifihly declined. An 

is their zeal againſt infidelity, againſt quakeriſm, 

n 4 Againſt 
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aodinſt-vice ; yet, I hope, you do hot think we are 
bout to LB gollS and infidels, and quakers, 
and profligates,, at the ſame time. There is a 
very perceivable decay of ſeriouſheſs in religion; 
but no more in thoſe articles which diſtinguiſh us 
- from the church dof Rome, than in others. You 
- add, that papiſis, animated by. an influx of Jeſuits, 
open publich maſs-bouſes, and affront the laws, not 
| without inſult on ſome who endeatour to cbect tbeir 
influencet. A melancholy truth ! which thoſe who 
bave authority to puniſh, or prevent ſuch enormi- 
ties, and connive at them, would do well to con- 
ſider, But civil magiſtrates alone have that au- 
thority ; not the paſtors or people of the church of 
ngland in general : the clergy are to confute po- 
pery, as a. falle religion, and to complain of at- 
tempts in its favor as dangerous to the ſtate : they 

do both, and they can do no more. | | 
But you ſay further, that we were told, nat long 
ago, with the utmoſt coolneſs and compoſure, in a 
pampblet written expreſely in defence of ſome pro- 
cedings in a certain epiſcopal ſociety, and, as is cun- 
jectured, by ſomebody in no ordinary ſtation, that popiſh 
biſhops ge about here, and exerciſe. every part of their 
' funiiion, without offence and without obſervation *. 
Now ſuppoling the conjecture to be true, concern- 
ing the writer of that pamphlet, he is a perſon too 
well known and diſtinguiſhed, on many other oc- 
caſions, to be hurt by an accuſation ſo maliciouſiy 
picked out of two or three words, wreſted to 
a ſenſe different from what was intended, as 
evidently appears from the ſcope and tenor of the 
context; and the world will do him ſo much 
Juſtice as to acknowledge, that no other man, of 
his time, hath given more inconteſtable or ſtronger 
proofs of his zeal againſt popery. But, whoever 
| | * wrote 
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wrote the pamphlet, is hot the fact true, that Hei- 
ther members of the church of England nor diſ- 
{enters have, in a long courſe of years, taken any 
offence at popiſh biſhops ſor going about, quietly 
and privately, to exerciſe every part of their epiſ- 
copal functions ? Indeed is it commonly ſo much 
as known toben they do it, though it muſt be 
known that they do it ſometimes? Where then 
was the crime of aſſerting a notorious fact, with no 
other deſign than of drawing from it this one con- 
Eluſion,” that therefore proteſtant biſhops might 
alſo, without offence and without obſervation, go 
about to exerciſe their functions in his Majeſty's 
North-American colonies? If the fact had been 
falſe, the only harm would have been, that this ar- 
gument, in favor of American biſhops, was a weak 
- ane : but, if it be true, give me leave to aſk, whe- 
ther it is not ſhameful, that they who can beat 

piſh biſhops to refide in Old England, cannot 
ar proteſtant ones to take occifional journeys 


to New England; or even to live in the neigh- 


bouring epiſcopal provinces of Great- Britain? Is 


we be fure how far that ſpirit might go, if it had 


of Dr. Mayhew's obſervations, for alluding to this 
fact with coolneſs and compoſure. But why ſo? 
ſome writers are endued with the gift of purſuing 
their argument withour being troubled with any 
diſorderly paſſions. I wiſh'they who have it not 


would ſtudy their manner, and learn to follow ſo 
an example. The author of the Anſwer is 
there pleading for the admiſſion of two or more 


biſhops into our epiſcopal American colonies, with 
leave to viſit occaſionally the other colonies alſo; 


but with no other powers, in either, than to con- 


frm ſuch perſons of the church of England as 
12 e e. ee 


a 


this the ſpirit of liberty or perſecution ? and can 


power? You are further diſpleaſed with the anſwerer 


\ 
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Gould deſire it, to ordain miniſters for them, and 
to inſpect the conduct of. thoſe miniſters after - 
wards.. A part of his plea is in theſe words: 
Moravian biſhops are authorized: by law to live 
and act as ſuch, where they will, in our planta- 
< tions. | Popiſh biſhops reſide here, and go about 
ci to exetciſe every part of their function, without 
« offence and without obſervation: diſſenting 
«miniſters. reſide here, and hold their meetings 
«< for ordinations, and whatever purpoſes they think 
«« fit, and theſe aſſemblies give us no umbrage. 
What we deſire in New England is much leſs 2 
e that 'a_biſhop may, not reſide there, but reſort 
« thither, from time to time, to officiate amongſt. 
« thoſe of our own communion.” This is not 
ſaying, that popiſh biſhops oxght to reſide here, 
and exerciſe every or any part of their functions ; 
but only alledgipg, that in fact they do, without 
offence, and without obſervation ; and arguing; 
from thence, that proteſtant biſhops may very in- 
offenſively travel about New England, to exerciſe. 
their function alſo. Lou cannot deny the juſtneſs. 
of this concluſion, unleſs your zeal for liberty of 
conſcience, and abhorrence of popery, ſtrongly in- 
cline you to judge, that Engliſh biſhops are leſs 
entitled ro a toleration among diſſenters, than 

piſk biſhops amongſt ourſelves. The writer of the 
pamphlet had no call to ſhew himſelf offended ar. 
what he never heard had given offence to any one 
beſides, either churchman or diſſenter. If it hath; 
given any, undoubtedly, as before obſerved, this- 
part of the argument will be ſomething the weaker. 
for it, but no farther harm is done: the reſt hath 
ſtrength ſufficient, ,  _ Nen . 

You call this a circumſtance, whether you mean 

popiſh biſhops exerciſing their functions without 
offence, ↄr the mentioning it with coldneſs, I know 


- 
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not, that can no otherwiſe be accounted for thay up- 


on ibe ſuppoſution, that the two bierarchies are grow- 
ing daily more and more into the reſemblance of each 
other; which ſuppoſition is indeed neceſſary for ibe 
 fapport of the point, in proof of which this notable 
falt is employed. ''Now it is employed only d for- 
_ #iori, that ſince the journeys of popiſh biſhops 
through England give no 9 , the journeys of 
proteſtant biſhops through New England will, or 
need, give none. Whether the two hierarchies are 
growing daily more or leſs alike to each other, 
mukes nothing to the purpoſe ; I heartily wiſh, 
what you ſay without intending it, that the Ro- 
miſh is growing liker to ours; ours, I truſt, will 
never grow liker to theirs. But you ſeem deſirous, 
with your uſual charity and candor, to make it be- 
lieved, that the writer under conſideration had 
approved, not only the journeys of the popiſh 
prieſts to exerciſe their epiſcopal functions amongſt 
thoſe of their own communion, which that writer 
hath not done; but the labors of the popiſh miſ- 
ſionaries, to make proſelytes which it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to do: for it can be with no other 
view that you make mention of #be complaiſance 
with which we have left popery to go about and per- 
Form all her © funftions, without offence and without 
abſeruation*. Dr. Mayhew had made the ſame, 
I hope not wilful, but palpable, miſtake before; 
and Mr. Apthorp had confuted it®; which confu- 
cation, Sir, was fent you, from a perſuaſion. that 
roſlibly you might be convinced, in ſo plain a 
caſe. Not very long after, a letter appeared in a 
news-paper®, ſigned Homologiſtes, a name ſome- 
what akin to Confeſſional, written in the 1 +1 
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and moſt unchriſtian ſpirit imaginable, repreſent- 
ing the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical functions here by 
popiſh biſhops as the effect of a ſlumbering policy, 
which had lately taken place in our church, and 
occaſioned the late growth of popery, though they 
Have been exerciſed, in the ſame manner, ever ſince 
the reformation ;. repreſenting the good people of 
Englund as perfeftly aſtoniſbed at the diſcovery of 
this matter, though every one, of the leaſt reflec- 
tion muſt always have been ſure of it 3 ſpeaking 
of the propofal for biſhops to officiate amongſt 
the members of the church of England in our co- 
 lonies, as a plan for proſelyting the reſt to epiſco- 
pacy ; and as a high · church ſcheme of deſpotiſm, 
adopted by the then late Tory miniſtry, along with 
the ſtamp act, for the humiliation of America. 
There are ſome ſpirits in the world, who, unleſs. 
they are in actual poſſeſſion of deſpotiſm them- 
felves, are daily haunted with the apprehenſion 
of being ſubject to it in others; and who ſeem 
to ſpeak and act under the ſtrange perſuaſion, that 
every thing ſhort of perſecution againſt what they 
| diflike muſt terminate in the perſeeution of them 
ſelves. As it i 4 miſerable thing to be always 
dreaming of ſpectres, and terrißed with imagi- 

nary apparitions: we ought heartily to pity thoſe 
who , are troubled with a conſtitution ſubject to 
ſuch deluſions, or to a diſpoſition malicious e- 
nough to incline them to deceive- others with 
them. And the ſcheme of epiſcopal deſpotiſm in 
America is the vaineſt phantom that ever idle 
viſionary created to fright himſelf with, or artful 
juggler conjured up to ſcare others: A ſcheme 
that carries nothing more than has been already 
fully explaned, and was formed and approved 
above fifty years ago by churchmen, as friendly 
towards diſſenters as any had ever been; and had. 
N . Net 
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not the leaſt connexion with the ſtamp- act, nor 
ever received any particular encouragement from 
the miniſtry which promoted that act. And what 
can that wricer's Chriſtian charity be, that per- 
mitted him to treat the ſeriouſneſs and mildneſs, 
with which the propoſal was recommended, as 
only a maſk of piety and moderation, which hard 
necelſity obliged the recommenders to put on; and 
to flight all their reaſons for it as poor ſophiſtry ? _ 

After theſe invectives, Homotogiffes procedes 
to argue. And here he firſt refers to a news- 
paper, which I have not ſeen, for the number of 
popiſn biſhops in England, and their importance 
10 proſelyting; and then he adds, that hey cannot 
exertiſe am part of their function while any reſtraint 
is put upon their inferior clergy ; for part of their. 
function is direfting them to make proſelytes, and 
confirming theſe proſelytes. To this it needs only 
be anſwered, that their ſtated number, for a long 
time paſt, is well known to have been only four: 
that if of late they have been increaſed, (which I 
conceive they have not,) or been more buſy in 
perverting proteſtants, there is good cauſe to ſtop 
ſuch procedings: that the private directions of 
Their biſhops to their prieſts cannot be reſtrained, 
becauſe they are private; but the attempts of ei- 
ther to make converts, as far as they can be 
known, are very juſt matter both of obſervation 
and correction: that therefore it was never meant 
to fay, that ſuch invaſive exercifes of their func- 
tion gave no offene; but that the ordinary ex- 
erciſe of it, towards perſons originally of their 
o communion, did not. And if we had biſh- - 

ops in America, the ordinary and chief, if not 
ſole, "exerciſe of their funflion would be to- 

wards per ſons originally of our communion, In- 
gted only three or four of them, and they 1 
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only in provinces already epiſcopal, could do little, 
it any thing more, to win over diſſenters, than is 
now done by other 2 reſiding there: and 
yet were they to perſuade many to conformity, 
the caſe would be very different from that of cons, 
formity to the church of Rome. American epiſ- 
copalians, to-ſay the leaſt, would not- be worſe: 
ſubjects of Great-Britain than American preſby- 
terians or congregationaliſts. But as for papiſts, 
T agree entirely with Mr. Apthorp, that ** were 
«* none permitted to inhabit the king's dominions, 
« they would have no wrong done them, their 
<« principles being ſo inconſiſtent with thoſe of 
our civil government.” Let I had rather they, 
ſhould not be put to this inconvenience, if they 
will but abſtain from tampering with our people. 
And I agree with him alſo, that ** while they are 
«© permitted, they ſhould enjoy ſuch exerciſe of 
their religion as can be allowed them with. 
<« ſafety to ourſelves.” So far, and no farther,, 
both their biſhops and their prieſts may exerciſe; 
every. part of their function, without offence and 
without obſervation. Since Homologiltes' letter, 
you have, in the preface to your ſecond edition, 
p. xxxviii. &c. undertaken your on defence a- 
gainſt the charge that you have miſrepreſented, 
theſe words, in p. 36, 37. [it ſhould be 37, 67.] 
of your firſt preface. And you would ſeem, 
_ doubrfyl what the miſrepreſentation, deſigned to 
be charged upon you, was; though it was evi- 
dently this, that you intended to repreſent + the 
words in queſtion as favoring popery ; which they 
do not. This has been fully proved; and there- 
fore your long anſwer is no defence at all. If, 
inſtead of ſaying, every part of their funktion, it 
had been ſaid, every beforementioned part F their 
function, (which is undeniably the meaning,) 15 

. a 


„0 
had been no poſſibility of ſuch . i 
but it ſerved your purpole then, of raiſing 

d dium; and your apology ſerves the 1 770 Prix 


bath of eſcaping ae the cover of a multitude 
— words, and alfo of introducing an intimation, 

at poſſibly Tomerhing may be found in the of- 
= of conſecration' of biſhops, which would, * 
| umbrage to the As * New-England, 
and if it can poſhbly be found, I dare ſay 15 
will find it; but wonder where: Perſons in- 
deed may take offence at any thing ; but that of-. | 
foe. ves them no ground for it in the leaſt, Af. -, 
. vou cannot leave the ſubje without ad- 
Ang Dr. Mayhew's f that Mr. Apthorp's. 
Review. did not merit a rep py ; and his inte *. 
gence, that even the zealots o the epiſcopal party. 
min America thought it of conſequence only as 1 
was the laſt word. Now I confeſs that Dr. "May-. 
hew could have anſwered it; for he could,anſwer 
every thing; and 10 ean you. But he Was ill- 
intormed of the judgement of others; and had 
he followed the ſerious and friendly advice of his 
adverſary,” p. 62, he would have altered his 
own. But he perſiſted to the laſt, as far as ap- 
pears, in the ſinful diſpoſition of fighting it. 1 
beartily wiſh you may not. 

Of -tbe diſſenters in general, you bope and Beli 

| as we do, charitably ; yet you point our 84 | 


_ . them of no ſmall note, as it ſhould ſeem, in 


whoſe eyes popery bath been diveſted of its terrors by 
the -dijtribution of the loaves and fiſhes,” Whether 
this be realſy ſo, or whether your own eyes are ſo 
diſeaſed, as ito repreſent to you every one, whom 
you do not like, as favoring the chureh of Rome, 
Have un to DR . n 

Tou 


P. Ixxxix, - 


Tou ptocede to 9. W bath 
#1 2 berſelf to this complaiſance ? But ag all th a 
ances of any deligped complaiſance whi 
| 775 Have e are proved to be purely imagi- 
mary, and entirely void of truth, as far As. 
clergy are concerned, it would be abſurd to fol- 
low you in conſidering what inducements to them 
ho cauld Be. Tn your patherick exhortation 


vigilance againſt popery we heartily join; ani 
ope. your malignant inſinustions to the diſcre- 
dit of the church of 79 will not lacken 
that vigilance, though they are evidently calcy- 

 dJated to leſſen the good effect; of it. | 

And now, drawing towards a concluſion, yay 

Jup poſe yourſelf to be aſked a very material queſ- 

they What hath all this to do with ſubſchiptian 5 N 

D 


Aich, of religion, and the eftabliſhmeut of con 
| 1755 of faith and doFrine in protetant churches 
rtainly thus much; that when you have d 
famed them 4% you may promiſe yourſelf to be 
better heard in decrying thoſe truths: which th 
have , apptow ed. But you go deeper into the 
matter, 85 obſerve, ef religion poſitions 
Proteſtant foctetres | not warranie a9 Mg pine, a 8 
et made conditions of pre erment, tempt pet- 
75 to ſubmit 25 them without gxamining them 
alihough haps they are diſſatisfied with 
that ei ae they take 7 2 fin 7 2 
2 7 f 5, te , Or repoſe 4 e 3 
1 3 4 2255 in either caſe bs 
25 in 125 ex 05 would lead TINY with Wee 
0 0 zeſce ery." No  prote 
4 5 ite 0 * thing without think» 


Jung, not N ey ate warranted, 
Fes o. to tors 950 t chat the impoſition i 
M one account or ang! 2 of importance and der 


a quilite 
F. xci. 26. edit... 4 Ibid. # Þ. xcii. 


1 A 12 98 9) ar La IR 
quilite.. Let be it neyer ſo well warranted, the 
PEriens required to ſubmit to it may think it un- 

varranted, and be led into as much temptation 
by it as if it were really unwarranted. The dan- 
ger therefore; which you alledge, belongs to all 
confeftions of faith; and accordingly you are 
"againſt all; though you would now and then ap- 
Pear to be only againſt eme. And further, they 
alone are liable to be tempted thus into popery 
by confeſſions, Who aſſent to them without being 
ſatis lied about them. Tou may poſſibly appre- 
hend the number of ſuch; to be great; but we 
may with. more charity, and I hope with more 
Juſtice, apprehend it to de ſmall, ; and conſe- 
| quencly, the danger to be ſmall. Doubtleſs care 
ould. be taken, as far as it conveniently can, 

to avoid laying this temptation in the way of 
rſons ; but how far it conveniently can, each 
Tociety muſt judge for itſelf. Societies may be 
greatly. to blame in requiring the profeſſion of 
too much, and individuals are cettainly not leſs 
to blame ig profefling more than they believe. 
But the on queſtions before us at preſent are : 
. Doth'the fault of making ſuch confeſſions incline 
them in any conſiderable degree to popery ? and 
even if it doth, Will aboliſhing all conteflions be 
a ſecurity againſt popety? | You, deſcribe theſe 
poor men as in a wretched ſtate of mind; and no 
Wonder. They muſt be tender, you ſay, of aſſert- 
inp Chriſtian liberty, an the peril of being reproved 
by their own bearts.* But ſurely their own hearts 
would" reprove them flill more, were they to 
ſpeak or act _ it. To quiet their uneafi- 
neſs, you think they muſt run into 4 proſtigate 
Putſuit of affluence, power, and dignity, at any 
rate : yet numbers, who are conſcious of having 
ren 2 | done 


* - 


t P. xcii 4 


= 


Pg (99 )) 3 
dine wrong in ſome one particular, ſtrive to 
quiet themſelves 'by the contray method, of 
doing wrong in no more. But fuppoling part 
of them to become profligates, mere diſdain 
of folly and abfardicy, or mere concern for 
intereſt and reputation, may withhold ſore of 
| them from ſhewing that popery and proteftan- 
tiſm are upon a level wich them. Others 
may be indifferent about them, or even, upon 
trying occaſions, prefer the worſt,” But expe- 
rience proves this to happen extremely ſeldom. 
And how would the caſt be mended if all con- 
feſſions were laid aſide? Not only perſons void 
of zeal for proteſtantiſm, but full of zeal againſt 
it, might then, come into church preferments 

without the leaſt difficulty, and preach up po- 
| pery in our pulpits with the utmoſt freedom. 

admirable” contrivance, it muſt 'be owned, - 

for ſtopping its progreſs ! ſuch a one as, from 
the tendency of your performance, I might ven- 
ture to aſſure you, that were you to accuſe your- 
ſelf at a popiſh confeſſional of beigg the author 
of it, if a Jeſuit, who knew the wofld, happened 
to fill the chair, you 'would obtain immediate ab- 
ſolution, without penance. OS | 
Tou have written this preface as a preparation 
to your prot attack upon the faith and doc- 
trines of the church of England; hoping, that 

by repreſenting the governours and teachers of ir 

as oppoling #l/ reformation, and that from mo- 

tives of lucre and power inconſiſtent with Chriſ- 

tian liberty, and even with common honeſty, 

you might unfairly prejudice the reader againſt its 

faith and dockrines: But when it appears that no 

reformation of faith and doctrines was intended, 

but a change of difcipline and rituals inconſiſtent 

with the ci M well as eccleſiaſtical conſtitu—- 
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. 2, Line 19, after Aud add Be. 
I, 7, for infiruments read intereſts 
68. I. 23, dele and the s conſc _ 
71, |. — for oy ler gud unreaſonable, 
72, I. 19, after one r. church, 
73. |. 18, for ordinate r. co-ordinate. 
ibid, I. 23, for and r. if net, + 
76, 1. 26, after unalterable add He ſaith; 
82, 1. 14, after only inſert imply. 
105, I. penult, for to tbe 
134, at bottom, for . r. 
142, I. 8, for princi ee 
I I. 29, for need r. + 
25 I, 14. before another inſert one, 
162, I. 29. for 2 agreeable, 
258, J. 27, for point r. points. 
173, J. 1, for deſpiſed r. deſpiſe. 
174, I. 14, for friend r. friends, 
188, I. 13, for text r. leaf, 
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whether ſubſcription ng articles of re- 
n, and the eſtabliſhment of confeſfions 
of 1 "Un Rodin, in proteſtant churches, be 
wende of not. 


ATT 100 au ic 3 is not e in ſo 
Se 1 ding; the- proteſtants forſook their 

dodo princip And, to prove this 
"oth you lay down, . according to your fan- 
Cys ſuch principles as you . 4 went upon 

the "tharch of Rome. I ay, arcording our 
* becauſe. you have 1 SO OR us in ed nan wha 
books of theirs ſuch pri are declared, 

* — DI 


do I know where to find 
E . Ne ciples, as publiſhed in their — 2 


* 3 not only 2 
ut 
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but neceſſary. But I deſire no more credit to be 


given to my aſſertions, without proof, than re- 


peted experience has taught me is due to yours. 
This being laid as the corner- ſtone in your build- 
ing, I ſhall Pay the greater attention to it. 

The pftoteſtant prineiples, fam Which“ 
would” prove the un juffifiableneſs of eſtabliſh 
confeſhons of faith and articles of religion, are 
thus deſcribed by you: Jeſus Chriſt butb, by bis 
goſpel, called all nen unto liberty, the glorigus li- 
berty.of the Jons of Gad.* Ino where find that 


the firſt proteſtants underſtood this glorious 


liberty to mean a diſcharge: from all human au- 
thority in matters of religion. Luther, in his 
treatiſę on Chriſtian liberty, ia 1 | 
that, there are many” who "abuſe this liberty, 
thinking they are hereby diſcharged from all 


_ © reſtraint, and aſſert their Chriſtian freedom in 


nothing but in their contempt of human cere- 
monies and, ordinances.“ And tellg us, that 
free Chriſtian, obſerves human injunctions, bi 
indeed as neceſſary to ſalvation, but in obe 

* ence to. eccleſiaſtical governgurs, the ſociety of, 
© which he is a member, or the magiſtrate under; 


ww + - 


* whom he lives, or as an example to his neigh- 

« bour.** Calvin, in his - [nftituttons, complains, 

* that ſeditious inen and cavillers miepreſcns gs 
er p g | , v % Y 


ity, | 


- » Confeſl, chap. I. pag. I. nN. 100 
- Sunt quam plurimi, qui hanc Hbertatem fidei audientes, 
'mox eam in octaſionem carnis vertant, omnia ſibi ſtatim li- 
cere arhitrantes, nec alia re ulla liberi et Chriſtiani videri 
volentes, quam contemptu et reprebenſione ceremoniarum, 
traditionum, legum humanarum. And juſt above —Chrif-. 
tianus enim liber fie dicet; Ego jejunabo, orabo, hoc et 
hoe faciam, quod per homines mandatum eſt; non quod illo 
mihi pᷣt opus ad juſtitiam aut ſalutem, ſed "Hp in hoc mo- 
rem geram papæ, epiſcopo, communitati illi, et illi magiſ- 
tratin, aut proximo meo ad exemplum faciam. — Seckend. 

lib. 3. ſet. 27. f. LXIIx. pag. 101. | 


% 
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© liberty, as if all obedience to men were taken 
away by it: but he ſubjects us both to their 

litical and ſpiritual government. The firſt,“ 
ie ſays, is the appointment of God: the latter 
alſo” muſt be obeyed in its external diſcipline, 
© and cetemonies, founded on that general ſcrip-. 
_ © ture rule, Let all things be done decently and in 
© order : © which diſciplice is alterable according 
to the circumſtances of times and places. Now 
it is the duty of Chriſtian people, ſays he, to 
keep human conſtitutions framed according to 
this rule, with a free conſcience indeed, and 
< without ſuperſtition: yet with a pious readineſs 
to obey. Not to deſpiſe them, not to paſs them. 
„over © with a careleſs negligence : much leſs 
© ought they by pride and obſtinacy openly: to 
c break them.“ Our own church, it is well 
known, when. ſhe aſſerted her liberty againſt. 
the uſurpatlons and tytanny of Rome, ſubmit- 
red herſelf, in externals, to the ſupremacy of 
her chief magiſtrate, whom the nation, by com- 
mon conſent in parliament, * reſtored to all ſuch 
71 NOR 1. * a : : 2 2 . Juriſdictions, . 


r E 
- 4 Statim enim atque de humanarum conſtitutionum abro- 
gatione verbum factum eſt, ingentes turbæ partim I ſedi - 
tioſis, partim à calumnjatoribus, commoventur : quaſi uni- 
verſa ſimul tollatur ac ſubvertatur hominum obedientia. Lib. 
in. cap. Xix. f. 14. Primum advertamus duplex eſſe in ho- 
mine regimen: alterum ſpirituale, . . alterum politicum. 
5. 15, Magiſtratuum functionem non modo ſibi probari ac - 
| ae eſſe teſtatus eſt Dominus: ſed honorificentiflimis 
inſuper elogiis ejus dignitatem proſequutus miriſicè nobis 
commendavit. Lib. iv. cap. xx. Ff. 4. Bas demum humanas 
conſtitutiones me probare -quz et Dei authoritate fundatæ, 
et ex ſcriptura deſumptæ, adedque prorſus divinz ſunt... . 


quia” autem in externa diſciplinã et cæremoniis non voluit 
(Dominus) ſigillatim præicribere quid ſequi debeamus, 
(qudd iſtud pendere a temporum conditione/previderet, ne». 
que judicaretunam ſeculis omnibus formam ä con- 
ugers 


| 45 are F- c ed in the Ty; THDTRY CS, Wit 
4 LOR 


them. upon us as neceffary, terms: 


int on which the 
teſtants broke with the pos of, Rome. 87 


4 . 

4 « Jar ariſdictions, prot es, ex. and pre- 

Heminences, 1p rit or eccleſtaltic as by. any. 
<ecclefiaftical power or authority armer ly had. 
« 'been, of might be lawfully exerciſed for viſita- 
„bon of the Fecleſſaſtical Kats ahd . d 
for tben tod, ordbt, ani eofrecti on. 0 1 8 

* and alt manner of ettoi bt „ (chiſms, 
zuſes, offences, contempt Pity J, Enormities.. 
y alſo gave her wer ov ; 8 in tbe 


S 0 5 of God, b advice 0 15 1 


4 ers or metrbpolitan,”* This. 
the chief proteſtant churches, at the 12 5 


eke dic tive ſet us looſe from all Bumio author-. 


ity in ten of religion. 

3 Another N nciple 3 you FI to > bes. 
4 being reſtored to the Privilege of thing out their. 
ton Jalvation, ' their own tun 145 and 2 
dedvours. And for thiPwwort of of alis; fu 
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treue; nnd Was the very p 


had you. the leaſt need to. ſpecify,. as. a principle of 
the it proteſtants, what is a be oF . 
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rede, and confeſſions. 3 t ate gives 
- forme round for ſufpicion, that you way spre- 

Tent the reformers as fenouncing all re 75 jd 
deference to rhe doctrine an 10 Sen of 

Chriſtian church and its cin bo The. 72 

| of which is true. Luther Tays, that * ore _ 
dinarjly certain perſonz ſhould be ſer part 
'©'to teach, and t ' admmloiſter the ſacraments ; 
© the unlearned are to. be neu by. catey 
* chiſms and abr ment of ſcripture oc- 
„ trine; the learned [d ſubmit. their i interprer 
* tations of ſcripture to be examined whether they 
2 agree with both Teſtaments, the ancient reeds, 
1 „ald certain evidences of what was held by the 

* apoſtles,” * And Calvin, on Epheſ. iv. Jag 

12, 13. obſerves, * that God, who could 
fest is children at once, hath rather File 
that they ſhould grow and increaſe by the Dang 
© ing up of the church; and hath committed the 
< preaching of his heavenly dotrige to paſtors in 
4 it; and obliges the people to ſubmit themſelves 
* with à meek” and reachable difpofition, to de 
4 h hy teachers ordzined for this purpoſe, 
„„ And as of old he not only gave the law, 
+ but "added interpreters of it, at whoſe lips the 
4 e were to ſeek the true meaning of it: ſo 


B 6 r 


Ad docendum verbum Dei et ad adniiniftiranda ge 
menta certos viros con ſtituĩ debere. - Vide Seckend. lib. i. 
KR. 4. $+ 0112. p. 150. —— Neminem quidem ad fidem 
cogi debere, attamen — — neceſſarià reli- 
eds imbuendam — — (ad catechiſmum) 

s i —— et ——— 
bv thy b — — 1529 — ihre 
noſtra an contraria, congruat cum fonti- 
— hoe eſt, cum ſcriptis propheticis et apoſtolicis, ſymbo- 
lis, et certis teſtimoniis apoſtolice ſententiæ. Lib. iii, 


ſect. 33. 5. 130. p. 60g. A. D. 1546. | «Q of 


C63 

© now he not only wills us to give attendance. 
© reading, but hath ſet over us maſters, by whoſe 
© Jabors we may be aſſiſtectc. God's grace 
«indeed is not tied to outward means; but we 
© are tied to expect it by the ordinary mean of 
© -preaching ; which while ſome fanatical men re- 
+ fule, they intangle themſelves in many hurtful 
<' ſnares. Pride, diſdain, envy, drive ſome to 
perſuade themſelves, that they can ſufficiently 
profit by private reading and meditation, and 
© therefore Jeſpiſe the publick aſſemblies, and 
s judge the office of preaching ſuperfluous. Such 
men, breaking the bond of union, as much as 
© in them lies, fall under the puniſhment. of 
ſchiſm, by ſeducing themſelves, into dangerous 
s errors.“? The ente of our own church appears, 
pot only in her articles, but in that previous a- 
bridgment of doctrines which ſhe publiſhed in the 

«ep - Infancy 
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: 4% p77 | : 7” 
* geribit Paulus Chriſtum, ut impleret omnia, dediſſe alios 
quidem apoſtolos, c. Videmus ut Deus qui poſſet mo- 
mento ſuos perficere, nolit tamen eos adoleſcere in virilem 
ztatem nifi educatione eccleſiæ. Videmus modum exprimi : 
uia paſtoribus injunfta' eſt cœleſtis doctrinæ prædicatio. 
idemus omnes ad unum cogi in eundem ordinem, ut man- 
ſueto et docili ſpiritu regendos ſe doctoribus in hunc uſum 
creatis permittant .. Sicut olim non contentus fuit ſola lege 
ſed ſacerdotes addidit OO ex quorum labiis populus 
inquireret verum illius ſenſum: ita hodie, non tantum vult 
nos eſſe lectionĩ attentos, ſed magiſtros etiam preficit, quo- 
rum operã adjuvemur . Etfi externis medns alligata non 
eſt Dei virtus, nos tamen ordinario' docendi modo alligavit : 
m dum recuſant tenere fanatici homines, multis ſe exi- 
tialibus laqueis involvunt. Multos impellit vel ſuperbia, 
vel faſtidium, vel æmulatio, ut fibi perſuadeant privatim 
legendo et meditando ſe poſſe ſatis proficere, atque ita con- 
temnunt publicos cœtus, et prædicationem ſupervacuam 
ducant. Quoniam autem ſacrum unitatis vinculom quan- 
tum in ſe eſt ſolvunt vel abrumpunt, nemo juſtam impii 
hujus divortii pœnam effugit, quin ſe peſtiferis erroribus ac 
errimis deliriis faſcinet. Calvini Inſtitut. lib. cv. cap. 1, 
3 An hk #8 err | 


e 
nfancy of her "reformation, called the pia & ca- 
tholita \"biminis Chriſftiant init. Theſe 
*(ſpeaking- of” biſhops, priefts, and other miniſ- 
ters of the 
*+whoſe labors the people are begotten unto Go 
dy the goſpel. Theſe take on them the care 
of ſouls, and are appointed by God to admi- 
* niſter the holy ſacraments, and to feed the peo- 
ple by the doctrine of the word.“ Thus we 
ſee,” according to theſe three principal roots of 
proteſtantiſm, the holy gh wo not afford 
ſufficient means for the work of ſalvation, with- 
out having - recourſe to the doCtrines and com- 
mandments of men, in a proper fenſe, though 
not in that which' our Saviour condemns. « They 
are indeed originally the doctrines and command- 
ments of Chriſt, and are to be received as ſuch ; 
but they are to be made known, explaned, and 
enforced by the miniſtry, of men, whom Chriſt 


appointed; in his apoftles, to reach their diſciples. 


all things whatſoever he bath commanded ; * and 
they, in conſequence of his appointment, provi- 
ded” for à ſucceſſion of teachers to the world's 
end. And when all things that Chriſt command- 
ed were committed to writing, interpreters would 
be neceſſary to thoſe who were ſtrangers to the 


church) are our ſpiritual fathers, by 


language in which they were firſt written; ane 


When tranſlated, expoſitors would be neceſſary ro 
ſuck as are not ſufficiently acquainted with figures 
! Nam hi ſunt Ide epiſcopis, preſbyteris, et miniſtris ec- 
cleſiæ laquitur] ſpirituales patres, quorum operi per evan- 
gelium populus Deo generatur. Et hi curam animarum ſul. 
ceperunt, atque à Deo conſtituti ſunt, ut divina ſacramenta 
exhibeant, populumque verbi doctrinã paſcant. — Pia et 
catholica'Chriſtiani hominis Inſtitutio, ad quintum præcep- 
tum decalogi. . 1 
* Matth. xxviii. 20. 
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in. writing. We Aer 
ang the agreement or analog of ſcrinptuse. 

I theſe, ſerigtures, as you procegey af things 
la for / Hiving and na, foul's bealth 

— brand :.. konſaquently.. faith and 

having. no dependence; upon. ma: * | 
ere not to be compelled by. man 1 and 


ſhe claimeth.. Nut ] fear your doc- 


Fe. that every. man has 5 to interpret whit 
38, needſul for man's fouls, health, without any 
dependence. on other meng , aſſiſtgnce- for the dir 
— or his faith and, conſgience, will juſtify 
che church of Rome in her claim of, ſpiritual do- 
W 47 the pretends ta derive from ſcrip: 
ture. The proteſtants, who denied this dominion, 
denied her interpretation of {gripture to be the 


one, on Which, ſhe built it. They not only 
— but, experienced, that ignorance, or ob, 
or vrong affections, infſuenced men to 


interpret the dixine word vaxiouſiy· and falſely ; 


ſometimes in paints wherein man's ſoul's health 
was, at ſtakes as. well as in others, which, how - 
ever uſeful, yet were not ſo needful. In remedy 
of this, they did not * as a principle, 
that human authority was not to be admitted as a 


guide to upderſtand the ſcriptures, and ſo re- 


motely to influence faith and conſcience ; ave Lu- 
ther, as Seckendorf relates, taught, that doc - 
© trines neceſſary to ſgl vation ſhould be certain 
© and determinate out daß the ſcriptures ;z ſo that 


every hereti cal ſenſe errgneouſly introduced may 


_ © be confuted by ſcripture itſelf, as oft as men of 


« 5 and piety, laying aſide prejudice; an 
lonng. * ne . COMPETE: — 


Fa 
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weigh ehe paſlages.' * They likewiſe, in theit 
proteſtation in the colloquy at Ratiſbone, defet 
to the three ereeds, of the apoſtles, Nice, and A- 
thanalius,  88-£pitomes or ſummaries of the goſ- 
pels; ta the four fieſt general councils, and others, 
ſo far as their decrees are confirmed by ſcripture; 
and to the ansient ecaleſiaſtical writers, fo ſar as 
they themſelves defire to be received; which is no 
further than they the teſtimony of ſerip· 
ture. Calvin, ſpeaking of the ſpiritual power 
which is proper to the church, ſays, * it conſiſts 
* either in doctrine, or in joriſdiction, or in ma- 
© king of laws. Dactrine hath two parts; the 
authority to teach articles of doctrine, and the 
* expounding-of them. ». 1s ©6 It there happen | 
debate about any doctrine, we do willingly 
grant, there is no better, no ſurer remedy, than 
* if a ſynod of true biſhops aſſemble 5 — 
where the dactrine in cantroverſy may be diſ- 
euſſed : for ſuch a determination, wheteunto 
the paſtors of the church ſhall agree in common 
* together, calling upon the ſpirit of Chriſt, ſhalt 
© = VeriGmum enim eſt quod vir ſummus bie inculeat 
dogmara, quz ad ſalutem neceſſaria ſunt, ex ſcriptunis ſacris 
certa eſſe debere, itz quidem; ut hereticus ſenſas, ſcripture 
r errorem illatus, ex ipſa ſcriptura confutari poſſit et de- 
beat, quotieſcunque pii doQores, poſitis prejudiciis, et in- 
vocato Dei auxilio; dicta conferunt et examinant. Lib. iii 
„ eee 
? „ am mur quoque, tanquam ſcri 
pheticz ac apoſtolicæ b 8 edel — | 
ut apoſtolorum, Nicenum, et Athanaſianum. Tertio, am- 
plectimur item quatuor magna concilia, Nicenum, Conſtan- 
tinopolitanum, Ephefinum, et Chalcedonenſe, et alia, qua- 
tenus quidem cum ſacrà ſcripturà conveniunt, et quorum 
dogmata et decreta ſcripruris ſaeris confirmata ſunt. Quar- 
to, agnoſcimus ſeriptores veteres eccleſiaſticos, ſed quatenus 
ip agnoſci et legi volunt, et ſententia eorum teſtimonium 
RO {cripturz. Seckend. 1ib. ji, ſect. 35. F. cxxxin 
88 
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have much greater force, than if every one ſe- 
6. verally ſhouldiconceive it at home, or fo teach 
tit to the people. Again, when biſhops are ga- 


thered together, they do the more commodiouſly 


take advice in common, what, and in what 
form, they ought to teach, left diverfity ſnould 
breed offence. If any man trouble the 
church with an unwonted doctrine, and the mat - 
ter procedes ſo far that there be peril of greater 
diſſenſion, the church ſhould firſt meet toge- 
ther, and examine the queſtion propounded: 

< at laſt, after juſt diſcuſſing. had, bring forth a 
determination taken out of the ſeriptures, ſuch 
as may both take away doubting from the peo- 
< ple; and ſtop the mouths of the wicked. S6 
© 'when Arius was riſen, the Nicene ſynod was ga- 
<, thered together, which, by its authority, both 
broke the wicked endeavours of that ungodly 
man, and reſtored peace to the church, which 
he had vexed, and defended the eternal God- 
© head of Chriſt againſt his blaſphemous doctrine. 
„The old ſynods of Nice, Conſtanti- 
6 naple, the firſt of Epheſus, Chalcedon, and 
© ſuch others which were holden for confuting of 
errors, we willingly embrace and reverence, ſa 


' © much as belongeth to the doctrines of - faith*,} | 


Which 


. „ De ſpirituali tantùm pateſtate 7 que propria eſt 


ecclefie. Ea autem confiſtit vel in doftrina, vel in jurif. 
dictione, vel in legibus ferendis. Locus de doctrinà duas 
habet partes, authoritatem dogmatum tradendorum, et eo. 
rum explicationem. Calvin. inſtit. lib, rv. cap. vir. 6. 1. 
Nos certe libenter concedimus, fi quo de dogmate in- 
cidat diſceptatio, nullum eſſe nec melius nec certius reme- 


dium, quam fi verorum epiſcoporum ſynodus conveniat, 
ubi contraverſum dogma excutiatur. Muko enim plus pon- 


deris-habebit ejuſmodi definitio in quam communiter eccle- 
Garum. paſtores, invocato Chriſti ſpiritu, conſenſerint, quam 
4 quiſdue ſeorſum domi conceptam populo tradetet, vel 

pauci 


4-0-3 
Which appears to have been the ſenſe of our own 
church too, not only in her articles, but alſo 
much earlier, in the preface to The Inſtitution of a 
Chriſtian Man. What a face would our church 
* hereafter wear, ſays the writer of it, were men to 
go on raſhly to determine out of their own fancies 
5 the moſt. important doctrines and articles of 
faith, and worry one another with their contro- 
verſies [o drive which plague a- 
Vvay from this kingdom, our renowned king 
(Hen. VIII.) thought proper to conſult witk 
ſome men of learning and integrity, whom he 
called together for that purpoſe, about framing 
# a compendium. of Chriſtian inſtitution, which 
* ſhould contain the doctrine neceſſary to inſtruct 
the prople in true piety and the law of God, 
and ſo clearly explane certain articles, at this 
time in controverſy, that all men may ſee plainly 
what points are true and agreeable to the ge- 
s neral faith of the church.“ Still neither 4 
N | 2 * ther, 
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uci homines privatim eam conficerent. | Deinde ubi col- 
egi in unum ſunt epiſcopi, commodius in commune deli- 
berant quid fibi et qua forma docendum fit, ne diverſitas 
offenciculum pariat .... . _ ita"nos ipſe pietatis ſenſus 
inſtituit, ut fi quis turbet ecclefiam dogmate inuſitato, atque 
ed res perveniat ut fit periculum a graviore diſſidio, conve- 
nĩant primùm ecclefiz : quæſtionem propoſitam examinent ; 
demum, juſta diſcufſione habita, definitionem ex ſcripturi 
ſumptam proferant, quz et dubitationem in plebe tollat, et 
os obſtruat improbis et cupidis hominibus, ne an, rb 
plius audeant. Sic exorto Arrio coacta eſt Nicena ſynodus, 
guz ſui authoritate et ſceleratos impii hominis conatus fre- 
git, et pacem reſtituit eceleſiis quas vexaverat, et æternam 
Chriſti divinitatem contra — ejus dogma aſſeruit. 
Calvin. inſt. cap. 1X. 6. 13. . * 2 
? Qualis enim futura eſſet eceleſiæ facies, fi pergerent 
Le de graviſſimis fidei dogmatibus atque articulis ex 
uo cerebro temerè pronunciare, et mutuis ſe concertationi- 
bus agitare ac laceffere ? —— quam peſtem ab hic * 
c c 
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f thee, nor Calvin, nor our own reformers, meant, 
nor do we mean, that men ſhould believe theit 
teachers, whether ſeparate or / aſſembled, fince 
both are fallible, contrary to what appears to 
them, on the deſt uſe of their own unde anding, 
with all helps, to be the dictate of reaſon or ſerĩp- 
ture: but that they ſhould impartially an and 
carefully attend to the informations, and allow a 
Juſt weight to the learning and _—_— of thoſe 
whom Providence harh fer over them 7 
' Laftly, you ſay, *the chureb of C is congre- 
gated by tbe uur of God, and not Wa. 
wor” are 1he king's laws any farther to be obeyed than 
they agree with the law of God. Their principles 
were, that princes ſhould have z particular care of 
the publick worſhip of God ; that their commands 
in general are to be dbeyed ; but if their com- 
mauds are contrary to the commands of God, 

we muſt obey God rather than man: yet, as pri- 
vare Chriſtians, we muſt fubmit to the unjuſt ſe- 
verities or 8 they inflict. The doc- 
trine 


— * 
— . nn « « 
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eogitans, accitis neper aliquot eruditis viris, et de quorum 
integritate 3 ins. majeſtas © —— opi nionem conce 
eum his m conferre digvatus eſt, de ejuſmodi Fut. 
eiane inflitutionis form} compendio perftringend3, que ne- 
ceſſuriam ad erudiendum vulgus in vers pietate et Dei lege 
- doftrjnans eontineret, et articulos quoſdam, de quibus hoc 


ſæculo contentiones exiftere ceperutit,” ita dilucidè explica- 


ret, ut quid 0 — — verum ſyncerumqae 
— ple dei conſentaneum ac pro certo tenen - 
= _ ac Clare intelligerent. ria 
ett cathokicw Clriſtlant hominis inſtitutio Præfat. p. 3. 
2 Confell; p. 2 | 
_ = Omnes etiam Chriſtiani 2 ſeculari ex eharicatis et 
direktion — — r Er. prin- 
ungat, ut obedias, atque vel illad credas, 
— c. Parebo ratione corporis 


et eee ꝑro jure quod ha bes ãn terris, —_— 
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Such were the principles of the Gol proceſtans 
ehurches, by their own expreſs-reftimony ;.; with 
Which, confeſſons of faith, and articles of teli- 


Sion, are N only very conſiſtent, but thoſe prin- 
1 dire 


V led to the eſtabhſhment of them. 
verlicy of opinions, they experieneed, did then 
Svice ghe; church and they never dreamed of 
wmecying cis evil by leaving private. Chriſtians, 
| wichour Þ Wi güde, to interpret ſcripture 
ax bob 21298 youll! 2h 281 a Afton. 5 L "108 
2 e Sig 41 fo zu | 
Men Ada: harper, 3 
ka yan Perare non potes. Si yerd. 
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— eſt efftenacze(domiriationis corte — 8 — 
demanda tum end mur: N aliad quam 
parendi et par 15 eſt mandatum. De . rivatis ho- 

- minibus ſep bone 31.— Adverſus i ipſum 29 U 

f quid i Fray als 5 nec loco net numero: Gas K 

totamn iilam 1 „ pollent dignitatem 1cquam 
moremur. th wack quantum et quam præſens huic con- 

ſtantie pericul * mineat . ſed . , obediendutn Deo 
tius gaum bominibus, hic nos cogitatione confolemar, 


ma I preſto quam Domiaus exigit obedientiam, 


dym rid vis * potius quam A pierate deflectamus. 
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as they pleaſed, El publiſh their kngularities to 
the world. Their rule was to call the learned and 
moſt exerciſed in the ſeriptures together, to con- 
fer on the diſputed points. Where the blindneſs of 

individuals might receive aſſiſtance from others, 
and their reſpective peculiarities and prejudices be 
rubbed off by the amicable colliſion of debate, 
and the point be determined by the authority c 
ſeripture only : but if they differed about the ſenſe 
of 4. the interpretation of the church, -preſeryed 
in her creeds-univerſally embtaced; the ancient 
ral councils, ſo far as they were received; 
and the conſent of the primitive doctors in agree- 
ment with them, were to decide. By theſe means 
they not only hoped to prevent e e occgffons 
of offence among themſelves, not without ſome. 44. 
vantage to the common adverſary ; but allo to wy 
rect the ſerious! enquirer, in che-diverGry 
nions which then divided Chitendo, in 18 
communion it would be ſafeſt tor. MD. to reſt his 
faith and conſcience. 28885 . 

"You ſeem to wiſh that er means had deen 
triech, which” might*bave kept the terms of commu-' 
nion 3 ctently open fur pious and rea ſonable 2 
very different opinions to have complied with 
— without- abridging their Cbriſtian -frberty, or 
doing” viotence to eee As we . n 
Know who thoſe pious and redſenable Chriſtians were 
who refuſed to comply wich the terms of proteſtant 
communion: whether they were not ſuch, who, 
had they been afked their own opibion of them- 
ſelves, Wool have told us they were pious iant, 
although they refuſed to worſhip their r and — 
viour ; and reaſonable, becauſe my refuſ, 

credit even to divine revelation, if it did not 2 8 


wich, their prejudices 5.0 we Ka DNF lay wie 


. + 
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ther they were ſuch, as the terms of communion 
ought to have been opened wider to receive, 
or not: And as you are not obliging enough to 
acquaint us what thoſe means were which you 
883 wiſh had rather been tried; neither can 
termine; nam whetber they would bave prevented, 
very ill conſe s 3 nor give us any encourage 
ment, were they communicated, to try them, as 
you tell us the diſtemper is too far gone 40 be cured; 
we may be the. leſs concerned at your unkindaeſs 
in ſuppreſſing them. Yet, after all, they did ad- 
mit to their communion (pious and reaſonable, 
Chriſtians, I charitably hope they were, yet cer- 
tainly) Chriſtians of very different opinions, They 
excluded thoſe who impoſed articles of faith as 
neceſſary to ſalvation, which: were not contained 
in ſcripture: this kept out papiſts, who main- 
tained that the pope's decrees and laws were of 
equah authority with ſcripture ;- and the irregular 
enthuſiaſts, ho pretended to oblige conſcience by. 
ſecret divine- ſevelatons. They alſo, after judg- 
iag for themſelves, as well as they could, what 
articles ot faith appeared in ſeripture neceſſary to 
ſalvation, encluded, (and how could they admit ?) 
ſe. who refuſed ſubmiſſion to them: but as 
they acknowledged, after all their care in diſcuſ- 
ing that they might err in their interpretation 
of ſeripture, it was certainly poſſible that they 
might ſhut ſome pious and reaſonable Chriſtians 
out of their, ſociety: and this, when it did hap- 


„was a great misfortune, which nothing ſhort 


of infallibility could prevent; yet that they could 


not hope to find even in the general councils of 
learned and good men, much lefs in the decrees of 
popes, ot the ſingular opinions of private men. 
In points of faith not neceſſary to ſalvation, 
though confirmed by a probable pgs 


( 6 ) | , 
of ſeriptute;.iifference of vpitiion,>they chou 
< "was * born, with mutunt charity? © — 
indifferent, reipecting erter nals nt Hpetially de. 
wfrtined in ſeriptore, yet injoined by che gover- 
- $6ars'6f the churehg werr e be Copied with; 
In che authority of che general fürtpture rule, Dr 


All bing u done de comly and ine 
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original plan, 
detlarations, 


ciful repreſentatlon of it, 


to ügree with the maxim ro hie you Object, 
aud whicls ate now to be cunßdered; 
1. bar | there cbuld he no den in 


die ot Out ann v mity of uni They might 
Just iyß believe chat no progtem vduld de made in 


y ſcience, where no principles wert adenitred 5 
c ho pretmiſſes 
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de tem for fem und ever} fbr miabedifieatioh 
roagh not Tor. ſ⸗ ,h; provided thi opinions 
not Jeſtrocttve of Chriſtina" taith 2 Her did te 
garn rerorniers think ocherwiſe; 6&1 who' hold 
de Chtian fesch, in points eſfential, are ſo fat 
qualified for Chriltian ' eontmunion;* Individuals 
mot judge* for” thetaſelves; what they hall Reid 
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18 Seckend., Eb, iii. ſect. 7. &., 20 In fidei, articubs Ca- 
bos et neceſſariis hullum eſſe cedendi medium, ſed ri- 
gidam veritatem ex facris litens eruendam ene... In czte- 
_ ris ommnibas temperamento et conventchibus locum eie, 
jiamd checitatis lege exigb ut paris cavfi nihil non cedgür, 
quod, falva divins veritate, cedi poſſit: ack ey Lc 


> conveniri, charitatem tamen meritd colen 
» Confeſl. p · 3+ ” Ibid, 
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as ſuch Chriſtian faith; and churches muſt judge 
for themſelves, whom chey ſhall conſider as 'hold+ 3 
3 Wa fo ö 
2. Thur the: true ſenſe afro: * but = 
ou And cannot but be of the fame opinion; 
otherwiſe-you malte the oracles of truth as uncer- 
tain and faflacious as the oracles of impoſtors; 
which were ſo expreſſed as to be capable of differ · 
ent, and even contrary, ſenſes: and if every ſenſe, 
to which the foriptures may be tortured, were 
equaily — umearned and unſtable men 
could not wreft: them to-thrir oum deruction. In- 
deed the on ſenſe» of ſcripture may be general, 
and hend undet it ſeveral particulars; If 
all thoſe ſeveral particulats are neceſſary doctrines, 
all muſt be believed, by perſons who are capable 
of receiving them. If one be an eſſential trutb, 
and the other only uſeful, conſcientious teachers 
will uſe all: neceſſary means to aſcertain that one 
eſſential truth; and uſe all prudent means, al- 
lowed- by-teriprure, to recommend every truth 
contained in it to their diſciples," with an earneſt- 
nels proportioned to its importance; yet ſo as to 
allow thoſe Who hold the neceſſary doctrines, to 
build them on ſuch texts as they judge moſt per- 
tinent, explaniug others in other ſenſes; and even 
to diſſent from doctrines in n conſent. is nat 
viſibly neceflary. 
3. The o ſenſe & ſcript ure war detirmined\to 
ze. . .. the ſenſe of the orthodox” fathers, for à cer- 
tain number of centaries, Fron theſe they tbok their + 
interpretations of ſcripture, and upon theſe they for- 
med their rule of faith and doctrine. This is a 
heinous charge againſt thoſe generous aſſertors of 
Chriſtian liberty, the firſt reformers, and common 
— it ſnould be proved before it is 
C believed. 


2 Ibid. | 7 bid: 
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believed. Whatever regard they might have for 
choſe yenerable writers the ancient fathers, eſpe- 
cially when they ſitſt came out of a church where 
their authority was exceſſive, yet the reformers 

knew how to reſtrain this regard for them within 
proper bounds: for Luther, in his commentaries 
upon Geneſis, chap. xxi. obſerves, that the 
papiſts draw artic les of faith from the ſayings of 

the holy fathers, and will not ſuffer them to be 
diſputed. The word of God alone demands aſ- 
© ſent, not canons: or ſayings of the fathers, any 
further than as they agree with ſcripture.'- On- 
ly ſcripture was the authority on which they reſ- 
ted: yet if, after proving. the ſenſe of a text by 
the common» ule ot the language, and by parallel 
or ſimilar places, appearances of ambiguity and 
doubts ſhould remain in the minds of any perſons, 
the like explications, given by former good and 
learned men, muſt be of ſome, and may often be 
juſtly of great, uſe to remove thoſe doubts. And 
if, after produeing good ſcripture evidence for 
doctrines, objections ſhould be raiſed againſt it 
from other ſcriptures, or from the difficulty of 
camprehending the ſubject, it muſt certainly be a 
great confirmation of our faith in them to find, 
that the ancient creeds of the church, the de- 
ciſions of her general councils, and the writings of 
her moſt reſpected fathers, agreed in the ſame 
belief. I herefore the early proteſtants, particu- 
larly of;our own church, thought it the diſcreteſt 
way of forming their judgements, and the moſt 


reputable way ot defending them, to make uſe of 


theſe; helps. Still, were it poſſible that a private 
1 10 Nn v1; Kg 24 77 19perion 
= Qui (papiſtæ) ex ſingulis dis et verbis ſanctorum pa- : 
trum faciunt articulos fidei, quibus non liceat refragari... 
Ideo.uni et ſoli verbo Dei credendum eſt, non canonibus, 
non ſanQorum patrum dictis, nĩſi quatenus cum verbo con- 
ſentiunt. ie! 391 
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perſon could have an infallible certainty of the 
meaning of any text, or of the true ſtate of any 
doctrine, which all the church had miſtaken, . he 
not only might, but ought. to prefer it to all the 
creeds, councils, and fathers, that could be pro- 
duced againſt him. But in proportion as he hat! 
any cauſe to be diffident of himſelf and of his own. + 
opinioa, the concurring perſuaſions of others ma 
reaſonably have authority with him; and it will 
always be one conſideration, preſent to the mind of 
an humble and prudent Ch:iftian, that, ordinarily. 
Danis, it is much more likely that one or a 
ew ſhould err through ignorance or partiality, 
perhaps unperceived, than greater numbers, at 
leaſt, equally qualified, (and eſpecially than the 
body of che Chriſtian church, through ſucceſſive . 
ages,) in points of importance. Regard to anti- 
quity, and univerſality of ſentiments, thus li- 
mited, will never lead perſons either into popery, 
or any other dangerous miſtake. | 1 
vou complain, that by this means they reduced 
their reſpelttve churches within the bounds of a theo- 
logical. 745 The conſeguence ef which was, that 
every, opinion deviating from this ſyſtem, whatever + 
countenance and | ſupport it might baue from a dif- 
ferent. ſenſe of ſeripture, became a declared hereſy . 
I know of no theological ſyſtem, among the early 
proteſtants,, drawn out from the writings of the 
fathers... Peter of Lombardy, indeed, compoſed 
one in the twelfth century; but I hope you do 
not miſtake him for a proteſtant. The German 
proteſtants lived under ſeveral princes, who alſo 
were ſubj ct to the emperour: articles and con- 
feſſions were therefore drawn up by them, to juſ- 
tify themſelves from the charge of hereſy and 
ſedition, ſtating the points in which they differed 
1 S 2 from 
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from the church of Ronſe in doctrinę 2 ceremo- 


nies, and condemnipg the wild and ſeditious 
poſitions of 'eathuſiafts ; throwing their oppo- 
nents into three claſſes? ſuch az taught, for ar- 
ticles of faith neceſſary to ſalvation, Bender nor 
grounded in ſeriprure, they" called enen 
ach'they eſteemed'pdþpiſts'and enthuſſaſts. Thoſe 
who differed” in thelr "inter retation of ſcripture, 
and” refuſed to acknowledge” what the univerſal 
Mitch had bei le Neef f doftrines? tnapht in 
ſetiptüre, by the” teſtimony of her creeds, gene- 
ral councils, and conſent of ancient doctors, t y. 


jddged beretical'* "as ſuch they condemned ana- 
baptiſts. And thoſe who differed in points of leſs 


moment they thought were to be born with». 


Daille fays, that be never heard of any re- 
former, or ever read in their writings, that they 

allowed the authority of the fathers was a ſuffi- 
cient ground of faith: but that ſome of them 


m uſed their evidence rip the papiſts, to prove 


| 5 that they had intr Juced novel opinions," ay 4 


«corrupted the faith in later tithes.“ And in 
their pablick confeſſions we find them * avouching 


before God and the whole church, in heaven 


ayd in earth, that we do with a true faith em- 
brace all the writings of the N and apol-. 
tles.“ —— “ That the apoltle Peter harh aid, 
that the holy ſeriptures are not of any private, 
— SI 4 7 7 renn 7 er 
interpretation; therefore, we do not allow all ex- 
pofitions: . .. but we N that inter- 
pretation of ſcripture for authegtical ind proper, 
* NR \ A Pr | 4 * Laſs 
"which, being taken from the ſcriptures them 
Telves ©. .” . accardeth” with the rule of faith and 
charity. . . . Wherefore we do not contemn 
fy nt 7 x + x64 OT FO hs e gf? 75 
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„ Vide Seckend; lib. ili. ſefts.7. 6. 20. p. 54. 


De uſu patrum, cap. vi. p. 309, 3 10. 
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the holy treatiſes of the fathers agreeing with 
the ſcriptures ;- from whom, notwithſtanding, 
4 WR ng diſſent, . ..:as they art ſome- 
times found altdgerher contrary to the ſame. 
Neither do we think that we do them any 
wrong, . ſeeing that they will not have their 
writings matched with the canonical ſcriptures, 
„but bid us take thoſe things that agree, 
and leave thoſe that diſagree: and according to 
this order we account of the decrees or canons 
of - councils.* — — Wherefore we do for this 
< 'caufe alſo allow thoſe three creeds, 'namelhy, 
the apoſtles, the Nicene, and Athanaſids's 
* creed, becauſe they be agreeable to the written 
< word of God.“ It could not give juſt offence 
to any one, if what was hereſy by this rule was 
declared to be ſo. The reformers were to anſwer 
to Chriſt, if by any blameable neglect, or turn 
of mind, they ſo far miſtock as to condemn a 
needful truth, or any error conſiſtent with the 
rule of faith, for hereſy. Some of theſe; who 
were really heretical, or (according to Luther's 
diſtinction) diabolical, were ſuch as you deſcribe; 
men coboſe pride, paſſion, and ſelf-conceit knew no 
bounds, and whom the moſt reaſonable terms of com- 
munian did not reſtrain, under pretence of aſſerting 
their liberty; and who were ſcandals to all religion, 
and -nuſances 10 all civil ſociety : yet probably moſt, 
if not all, (but certainly many of them). were wil- 
ling to ſubſcribe ta ſcripture, as the word of God, 
ald containing. all things / neceſſary to ſalvation. 
Were they not then, according to your way of 
thinking, fit to be admitted for teachers, with- 
out any further declaration ? and can that way of 
thinking be right? You add, * 
23 That 


__ © Latter confeſſion of Helvetia. 
French confeſſion. 8 
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That they were the offipring of the reformation 
was not 10 be denied Rather of abſurd attempts 
to reform the reformation: not genuide produc- 
tions of it, but unnatural grafts upon it; which 
could not thrive in it. Thus Storke and Munter 
cenſured Luther for not having done enough. 
They were, in their times, the advocates” for ab- 
' folute liberty, equal and impartial liberty, preachin 
againſt magiſtrates, that all men ſnould be upon 
level, and all their goods common. Doctrines 
ſure of gaining proſelytes among the licentious 
rabble, who greedily embraced a re- reformation, 
which obliged them in conſcience to plunder the 
rich: for they built all upon the bible, interpre- 
ted by their own ſpirit, which they called the ſpirit 
of Chriſt; for ſo they interpreted, we muſt be all 
taughtof God. According to which ſpirit they prophe- 
ſied to their ſeditious bands ſucceſs in their war with 
the nobles and magiſtrates, becauſe the ſcriptures 
had promiſed expreſsly, that the righteous ſhould 
waſh their feet in the blood of the ungodly." And 
although they were. miſerably convinced of the 
falſeneſs of their interpretations of both thoſe 
texts, by the execution of Muncer and 300 of his 
chief aſſociates, and the ſlaughter of above 5000 
of his deluded followers in battle, the buſy inter- 
preting ſpirit was not ſubdued. It flamed out 
again in the taylor of Leyden, John Becold, who 
went on in the ſame track, preaching up an e- 
quelity, and no magiſtracy': till having made 
himſelf maſter of Munſter, he was, as he af- 
firmed, 2axght of God, that the city ſhould be 
governed by 12 men of his name, and he himſelf 
ſhould be king cf the univerſe. © When his ma- 
jeſty appeared in publick, two young men carried 
* Confef. pr 4» ©: 

„ "Pl. Ivni. 9» John vi. 45+ Nr 
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a bible before him, as his guide: and to ſhew his 
ſtrict adherenee to ſcripture precedents, he cele- 
brated the. Lord's ſupper with so commun 
cants, with the primitive practice of a bone. 

8 conſiſting of chree courſes;; in the midſt of which 

he went out, and hiqmſelf, beheaded a. priſoner, 

.and- returned with thoſe bloody hands, to finiſh 
the holy ſupper.“ 

: Theſe. circumſtances laid the proteſtants under a 
neceſſity of publiſhing to the whole, warld explicit con- 
lion of their faith and doctrine; — and by ibis 
means they. acquitted | themſelves, at leaſt among all 
2 1 Judges, f the ſcandal of abetting . the 

Jcbiſmatical and ſeditious enthuſiaſts, who about that 
lie infeſted different COUNTIES, under. the pretence of 

Promoting reformation. Then you allow, explicit 
confeſſions of faith and doctrine are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary; and particularly ben neceſſary when 
ſchiſmatical and ſeditious enthuſiaſts pretend to 
. promate reſormation, under claim of i interpreti 
ſcripture by their private ſpirit. And is not this 
conceſſion an anſwer to your whole book, and a 

Juſtification of calling for formal atteftations, lo 

acquit ourſeives of the ſcandal. of abetting * ſ[chiſ- 

.matical and ſediticus dottrines ? 

Tou complain that the/e confe ens very 
ſoon became of more importance than juſt. to ſerve. 4 
preſent turn. The turn that was then preſent is 
{till preſent, and will be ſo, in different degrees, 
as long as the church ſhall continue militant; and 
laying. them aſide would raiſe, a reproach, tob 
probable at firſt, and likely to grow continually 
Juſter, that the good old doctrines were changed, 
and a wide opening made for ever ſo many bad 
ones to come in their room. 
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To ſecure the reputation of their uniformity to all 
fucceding times, an unfeigned aſſent to the publick 
"confeſſion, confirmed either by fubſeription, or a ſo- 
'lemn oath, became, in moſt of the proteſtant churches, 
an indiſpenſable condition of qualifying their paſtors 
For the miniſtry.» One occaſion ot confeſſions in 
particular churches grew out of the obedience 
that was due from them to their biſhops and their 
2 To juſtify their non - ſubmiſſion to their 
'biſhops, it was neceſſary to point out the particu- 
lar finful doctrines and practices to which they 
durſt not ſubmit; and at the ſame time to ſhew 
that they did not forſake the catholiek church, but 
retained all the doctrines eſtabliſned by it, from 
ſcxipture, in the creeds and general councils: and 
this they did when they ſeparated from the popiſh 
biſhops. And as ſome mad enthuſiaſts, under 
pretence of reformation, had behaved very diſ- 
orderly againſt the peace of the ſtate, on miſ- 
taken principles, it became neceſſary to juſtify 
rhemſelves to the civil magiſtrates, by publickly 
diſavowing ſuch miſfaken principles. On the firit 
of theſe occafions molt of cheir confeſſions, in the 
main, agree; and as the papiſts ſtill endeavour to 
inſtil their errors into our people, it is neceſſary 
that our teachers ſhould declare againſt them, for a 
ſecutity that they will not preach ſuch doctrines. 
On the ſecond, they varied according to the ſeve- 
ral opinions of ſeditious enthuſiaſts in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, who had diſturbed the civil 
peace. Pheſe latter not only have varied in ſeve- 
fal churches, but alſo may vary in the fame church, 
as new enthufiafts and diſturbers of the peace a- 
"riſe, But it was never the intent of any to give a 
full detail of all that was to be believed or prac- 
ticed by true Chriſtzans. They are principally 
5 e das tee , Meant * 
„ Conſeſſ. p. 6. 
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meant as the abjuration of errors; not at all as a 
perfect delineation of goſpel perfection. , 
But this expedient, intended to prevent diviſion in 
parlicular focieties, unbappily proved the means A 
tmbroiling different churches one with another." 
that happened to be the event, it was the effect of 
their uhreformed paſſions, not of their reformed 
principles. In the great difpute betwixt Luther 
and Zuinglius, about Chriſt's preſence in the 
Lord's ſupper, both believed the neceſſary truth, 
that he, who partakes of the elements in faith, 
ears the body of Chriſt chat was given for us, 
and drinks his blood ſhed for the remiffion of 
fins, and thereby hath communion with the body 
of Chriſt and with the blood of Chriſt : the dit- 
ference was, whether Chriſt were there / /ubſtan- 
tially cocxiſting with the 'clements, or only ef- 
feftually : in ſhort, whether hz were there in a 
_ poſſible or impoſſible manner. Conſubſtantiation is 
not a hereſy, but an abſurdity; and Luther, in 
refuſing communion with the Zuinglians, de- 
parted from his own principle, which was, that 
difference of interpretation, in points not eſſen- 
tial, (as the modus of the preſence here, when 
the preſence itſelf was agreed in) ſhould be born 
with mutual charity. And in the conference at 
Marpurgh, where they accorded in every point 
elſe, they alſo concurred in the following conclu- 
ſion: That ſince they all agreed about the chief 
points of doctrine, they Id for the future 
* refrain from all-cantention, and pray to God 
that he would alſo enlighten them in this con- 
« troverſy,” and put them in the way of con- 
cord.“ To which Luther and Zuinglius, with 


— | | their 

© I bid. u Þ See before, p. 16, note *. | 
2 Credimus et profitemur omnes, de cœnã Domini noſtri 
Jeſu Chriſti, quod — quyd item ſacramentum altaris 
fit 
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their aſſociates, ſigned, Aud though the firſt of 
theſe had great fire, and the latter much ruſticity 
in their natures, they ſhook hauds and parted 
triendly. Their lubſequent quarrels muſt be im- 
puted to other cauſes than to their common 
principles; which while they led them to 
make publick profeſſion. of their faich, obliged 
them to, bear. their mutual differences with mu- 
J CoNrt3 aud; oibaicu, 
At length the immortal Chillingworth aroſe, wha. 
diſclaimed the defence. of. the proteſtant religion, as it 
lay in ſyſtems and confeſſions, and appealed to the 
bible only.* Ho can you ſuggeſt this? We 
have, ſaith he himſelf, ober direction, the teſti- 
© mony of the primitive Chriſtians.“ He calls 
the ſcripture, and the conſent of the antient 
doctors, the pillars of faith. And in his book 
ſays, ſome proteſtants took their direction in 
p this work of reformation only. from ſcripture; 
© others from the writings of fathers and the de- 
crees of councils, of the firſt five ages; and 
that they did, beſt that followed ſeripture, in- 
er if ae : terpreted 
a! a hk. ATTY N | 
fit ſacramentum veri corporis et ſanguinis Jeſu Chriſi. Et 
quod ſpiritualis manducatio carnis et ſanguinis ejuſdem 
uni cuĩque Chriſtiano imprimis neceſſaria fit. Quanquam 
autem inter nos hactenus non plane potuĩt convenire, num 
verum corpus et verus ſanguis Chriſti pani et vino corpo- 
raliter inſit: nihilominus tamen debet utraque pars, altera 
erga alteram, declarare Chriſtianam charitatem, quatenus id 
cujuſque conſcientia ferre poteſt. Et utraque pars à Deo 
Opt. Max. aſſiduis precibus contendere debet, ut is nobis 
per ſpititam ſuum verum intelletum conſtabilire dignetur. 
Subſcripſerunt Lutherus, Jonas, Melancthon, Oſiander, 
Agricola, Brentias : &colampadius, Zuinglius, Bucerus, 
Hedio. dein n re robe 
Lavater. in hiſtoria de origine et progreſſu controverſiz 
Jacramentariz de, caenas Domini, p. 15, 16. 
. 7 Confeff, p. 7. note, 


* Taeface to an aner to N. N. . 13. 16. | 
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« terpreted.by catholick written tradition. And 
In his reaſons againſt popery, ſent to Mr. Lew- 
gar, he profeſſes the foundation of his faith is 
ſcripture and uni verſal tradition.” Nor has he 
any objection to their dehirering their ſenſe of 
ſcripture in ſyſtems and confeſſions ; for he ſays, 
that the apoſtle's creed (as it is explaned in the 
latter creeds of the catholick church) contains 
+ © all thoſe points of belief which were by God's 
command of neceſlity to be preached to all, 
and believed by all.“ 1 
In the ſame note you ſay, M. des Maizedux 
" (Chillingworth's biographer )- thought it neceſſary to 
exculpate Chillingworth from this popiſh charge of 
novelly, and, as It "ſeems to me, bas ſucceded very 
ill. Had Chillingworth meant by the bible only 
to have excluded all aſſiſtance from the ancient 
creeds, general councils, and fathers; for un- 
derſtanding their true ſenſe and meaning, we ſee it 
had not been a novelty, from a paſſage above - 
quoted; in which he witneſſes, that ſome pro- 
* reſtants' took their direction in this work of re- 
formation only from ſcripture -* but this was not 
his meaning, becauſe, in the ſame 'paſſage, 
they did beſt, in his opinion, that followed 
* ſcripture interpreted by catholick written tra- 
* dition.” And that this was no new-opinion 
des Maizeaux has ſufficiently ſhewn, from our 
VIch article and the harmony of confeſſions. 
And if Chillingworth's method of defending pro- 
teſtantiſm had been ſuch an innovation, as you 
pretend, it would not have had, as it hath, the 
approbation, in due form, of the vice-chancellor 
and the two profeſſors of divinity of the-univer- 
ſity of Oxford, and of archbiſhop Sheldon's chap- 
| 1 lain, 


t Ch. v. F. 82, » Ch, iv. F. 1, 23. 
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lain, Dr. Stradling, at its third impreſſion in 

1663. We +. 
But the queſtion, you ſay, was not, what all pro- 
| Teftants had declared ; but, whether any proteſtant 
church bad acted conformably to that declaration, 
and ventured to defend the proteſtant religion on ſcrip- 
ture principles, even at the expence (if ſo it ſhould 
Fall out) of its own eſtabliſhed confeſſion ? Yes, fir, 
all proteſtant churches, who had declared, that 
ſcripture thus rightly interpreted was the ground 
of their religion, a#ed conformably to that de- 
claration, when they drew up their confeſſions ac- 
cording to theſe principles. But you require them 
to a in conformity to their declaration, by con- 
tradicting their confeſſion, which they publickly 


acknowledge was drawn u erh to their de- 
claration. This is a new A. od of conformity, 
which I ſuppoſe thoſe gentlemen beſt underſtand, 
who, having willingly and ex animo declared that 
all and every the articles contained in the con- 
ffeſſion of their own church are agreeable to the 
word of God, think they ad moſt in conformity 
to that declaration by writing againſt thoſe very 
Articles, as contrary to the word of God. How- 
ever, fir, if you make it a queſtion, whether any 
Þroteſtant church, having declared the-bible only 
to be its rule of faith, and made .a confeſſion of 
Faith, as they imagined; agreeably thereto; yet, 
"afterwards; finding reaſon to doubt whether they 
had not determined more than the true ſenſe of 
ſcripture would warrant, ever ventured to defend 
the proteſtant religion on ſcripture principles, at 
the expence of its once eſtabliſhed. confeſſion, by 
being more reſerved in a ſubſequent confeſſion: 
you have an inſtance of this courage in the 
church of England, in leaving K. Edward's IIId. 
article more.general. | 

The 
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The, moſt confiderakle of the points in diſpute.among 
them [ the papiſts] bad never been decided e cathe- 
drà, and ſo were left open to amicable debate, with- 
out breach ef unity; whereas, the dofrines contro- 
verted among proteſtants were ſolemnly eſtabliſhed. in 
their ſeveral confeſpons.” — The reaſons of the pro- 
teſtant confeſſions have been mentioned. before, 
Page 243 and it is ſurpriſing that different churches, 
reforming in ſeveral parts of Europe at the ſame 
time, ſhould ſo nearly agree in the points which 
occaſioned them to ſeparate from Rome: in ſo 
many particulars was that church corrupted, that 
different churches might have proteſted for different 
reaſons, and all ſufficient to juſtify their ſeparation. 
In their deciſions againſt irregular enthuſiaſts their 
vindications of themſelves muſt be as various as 
the ſeditions and falfe doctrines af thoſe enthu- 
ſiaſts in the reſpective diſtricts ſnould call for; and 
the outward plan in worſhip and ceremonies would 

differ according to their reſpective judgements of 
expediency, and as the circumſtances of time and 
lace might perfuade. In all theſe points, not af- 
ecting fundamentals, they allowed variety, with 
the unity of charity; and if individuals quarrel- 
led, the contention was contrary to proteſtant prin- 
hr If ſome, in oppoſing the popiſh doctrine 
of merit in good works, were carried ſo far as to 
approach imperceptibly towards fataliſm, others, 
in urging. the neceſſity of perſonal obedience, 
verged upon Pelagianiſm, ſuch differences, ac- 
cording to their own principles, ſhould have been 
born with: if they were the occaſion of contention, 
the complexions of men were principally in fault. 
The Dominicans. and Franciſcans. diſputed as 
much among the papiſts on theſe points ; and you 
. yourſelf think That controverſy muſt bave ariſen, 
. though 
„ Confeſſ. p.- 8. 
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though Clritians bad Been candid, capable, 2h . 
right throughout.* _ 

Baut you ſay, be confeſſions were ratified by oaths, 
ſubſcriptions, &c. and the belief of them 22 
made an indiſpenſable condition of communion.” HO * 
neceſlary ſoe ver it might be thought at firſt, when bs 
almoſt every ſtate was divided, and the members 
of it contending with one another, to throw pa- 
piſts, proteſtants, and irregulars into Claſſes, by 
jubſcribing confeſſions of their faith, as the two 
former did, (and the latter were know by having | 
none to ſubleribe,) yet neither the neceſſity nor 
the practice continued long. When the religion 
of any proteſtant church was eſtabliſhed in a ſtate, 
and the governours were at leiſure to attend the 
inſtruction of the people, they thought it ſuffi- _ 
cient to oblige the clergy only, who were lup- _ 

GY ported by the ſtate, to ſubſcribe their confeſſion ; 
as à guide to them in grounding the people com- 
mitted to their cate in the neceſſary doctrines of 
faith, guarding them againſt the errors of popery 5 
and enthuſiaſm, and teaching them whatever 
truths of piety and morals publick or private uti- 
liry required: and, in grateful return to the ma- 
giftrate for their appointments from the publick, 
to caution the people from encouraging the uſurp- 
ations of Rome and the ſeditions of fanaticks : ſo 

that much mote may be required, both juflly and 
wiſely, of miniſters, than of mere communicants. 
A doctrine may be conſiſtent with ſalvation, and 
yet extremely improper to be taught. An Anti- ; 
nomian, or an afferter of community of poſſeſ- 
ſions, or a denier of the lawfulneſs of oaths, or 
of deſenſive war, may be a (good man, but he 
muſt be a darigerous preacher : and other like in- | 
ſtances might be given. | 
The. 


9 
1 
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The harmony of confeſſions publiſhed by the Belgic 
and Gallican churches in 1581, as an ample teſti- 
mony of the unanimity of proteſtants in their principal 
dofrines, . . . was. even affronted by the church of 
England; for being tranſlated into Engliſh in 1586, 

archbiſhop Whitgift . . would not allow it to be 
printed in London, and employed bis authority to have 
it ſuppreſſed in other places. .,. . Tt was, however, 
printed at Cambridge that year. The Belgic 
and Gallican churches baving 'expreſſed notions of 
cburch-government, ceremonies, &c. in ſome ſhort 
obſervations at the end of the book, not very fa vor- 
able to Mbitgiſi's principles, bis Grate's diftaſte for 
the work is not wholly unaccountable.* The Har- 
mony was publiſhed in 1581 ; the Engliſh con- 
feſſion had been publiſhed by authority in Latin 
ever ſince the year 1563 : yet, as you acknow- 
ledge, in the Harmony her confeſſion conſiſts of 
extracts from biſhop Jewels Apology, and is not 
taken from her publick and authentick records. 
Of whatever authority that Apology might be, in 
giving a view of the publick confeſſions of ſeverat 
churches, it was not equal dealing to give the 
Engliſh from the works of a ſingſe doctor, and 
all the reſt in the words of their publick records. 
This might be a reafon why the archbiſhop en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs the work. Tour reaſon 
ſuggeſted, viz. that it was, becauſe they had ex- 
preſſed notions of church government, ceremo- 
nies, Ce. in ſome ſhort obſervations at the end of 
the book, unfavorable to Whitgift's principles, 
appears to be groundleſs; for as to the authority 
of the church to interpret ſcripture, they plainly - 
allow that, in the judging of controverſies, not 
* any judges whatſoever do take unto themfelves 
© the name of the church; . . but judges lau- 


* fully 


„ Confell, p. 9. and note, 


( 32 ) 
fully choſen * and with reſpect af decreeing ce- 
remonies, rhey allow of ſuch laws as pertain 
«* order and decency . . by LT . judgement of 
< a-lawful aſſembiy 
This Harmony. was intended as.a | full and ſatiſ» 
faftory confulatian 41 the 7 1 0 calumwuics. on this 
head, of laben e If the Harmony was not 
a full confutation of the popiſh calumnies,. it was 
oͤne to a Very 0 nN And. was it not in all 
refpects right to vindicate themſelves. as far as 
they, could ? 
ou thiok the manner in which this. 4 
executed would obſtruct the good effects ex pected 
from it, becauſe, 1. IL made nd mention:of thoſe 
whoſe confeſſons Amed, If you mean the con- 
fellions of particular men, that was out of tho 
ſcope of the book, which profeſſes to be an Har- 
mon ef the confe 72 of. the faith of. the Chriſtian. and 
reformed CaURCaEes, which: purely, profeſs the boly. 
Hrine of the goſpel, in all 'the\chief. kingdoms, na- 
ons, and provinces of Europe.. And with reſpe& to 
ke what need was there, i ing work.deſign-. 
ed, to ſhew how far: the principal proteſtant 
| $a reed, to mention thoſe 'who differed 
from them? The editors were not diſpoſed, 
whatever you may be, ſir, to do the work of the 
wan for them. 
All the world knew very well that not one of 
i eleven churches would allow any man to miniſter. 
in it, and bardly, perhaps, to communicate with it, 
who ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe the. confeſſion of tbat 
church, even though be ſoould offer to. ſubſcribe, or 
ſwear to every other. ſyſtem. in the, collemion.“ You, 
give no proof that this caſe ever. happened: and I 
doubt whether. ſubſcribing was ever made a con- 
2 dition 


2 Obſerv. on ſect. 10. and ſe. 17. 
> Oonfelf. p. 9g. Confeſſ. p. 10. Confeſſ. p. 11. 
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dition of communicating: certainly not with 
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3. The ſhort obſervations at the end of the Har- 
mony . . » plainly ſhew, that ſome of theſe churches 
were at too great à diſtance from each other, to be re- 
 Contiled by any ſuch equivocal expedients.* . Thoſe at 
greateſt diſtance wete the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ifts : but they,” ſays. the editor in his preface, 
© if ſo be that men keep withio the bounds of their 
© confeſſions, and all cavilling and ſophiſtry be 
© laid aſide, and as well faithful as favorable ex- 
© poſition; be admitted, ſhall be thought very 
nearly to agree in all things.. . . Of the thing 
©* irſelf there is no ſtrife; we differ in certain ad- 
juncts and circumſtances of the thing. Which 
certainly may be done conſiſtently with Chriſtian 


The Corpus Confeſſionum was printed at Geneva, 
16123 - in which were,exhibited the confeſſions 
of fixtern different churches whole and entire, as they 
were publiſbed and acknowledged: by the churches 1 
which. they reſpeively belonged. . . This Heylin 
denied 1o be true ; allzdging, on the part of the church 
of England, that the firſt clauſe. of her 20th article, 
concerning church authority, was in ibis collection fe- 
IÞoniouſly ſecreted. Tou refer us to An Hiſtorical 
and Critical Eſſay on the 39 Articles, to ſee the edi- 
tors of the Corpus Confeſſionum well vindicated. 
The author of this eſſay is ſaid to be Anthony Col- 
lins, . who juſtifies the editors of the Corpus Con- 
feſſionum in this manner: Let the apologiſts for 
© the authority of the clauſe produce, if they 
© can, a Latin printed copy of the articles, with 
© the clauſe in them, printed before 1612. If 
© that cannot be done, how is the editor of the 
Harmony to be upbraided, who printed the 

. ae 9 

* Confeſl, p. 12. * Confeſl, p. 12, and note. 


© Latin artigle i 446.2 ies of the! 
© Tha, if hs Hud Printed ther an e, back fis 


© xg cqpy to juli dim! x £01 — 

ftp $ produce furh el Primed copy of 

— articles, RS ire e olf's edition 
of 1553. Collins fays, * the editgr 8 

* 4 gle, the articles of 1571.” — That is 40 

other point, which + that not ftay"rrow to e 

mne; but it is certain the edigor might ha ve 

another copy, with the claufe, though Peda he 

did not know it. 

On the article if ee aud falth 7he di- 
tors obſerve, that all th? canfefiont © 5 6 ee 
cburcbes teach his e ihe title . 
 woſt bely tonſent. es not 2 s note, with which 
Phi articke alone is honored, Bis? 10 imply” a con- 

rouſnefs in the bditors, That this was 1; Het, 22 
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aſk this queſtion, When 1 u know, as 
892850 one, ho hach read rhe be e 
It Ir lies a | rofs falſthood ? 4 Rn T 
10 eh rit 32 my At th remark | 
ſe they" | difagyeed"with the church of Rom 2 
ock yer they Night all Agree i hoy 5 
which they held in common KI church 11 
Rome, or Which were hot of e 00 mome 
eir agreement concerning fufiff : ;fleatian and fe 
26h kt be as 44 cheir cohfe ons reached, A Sd 
differ copcern 887 oats to which t 
donfeſſions i not reach, though ſome Warm e 
Ves might imagin they did. Eg are 
Ter: pieaſed to make e allowances for this, | 
bo * S favor of the church of Rame : "wh | 
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ä 
churches, were not neceſſary, to points in which 
no varieties of opinion had been. A particul 
ſubſcribing to the belief of a reſurrection woul 
not have been neceſſary, if all Chriſtians wert 
known to believe it: thus, this very article was 
explicitly delivered in K. Edward VI.'s book, but 
left out in that of Elizabeth as unneceſſary. But 
if any perſons were known to doubt it, or diſbe- 
lieve it, a neceſſity aroſe of inquiring whether a 
candidate for the office of a Chriftian teacher be- 
lieved ir or not. If St. Paul had heard cauſe to 
doubt whether Hymeneus and Philetus believed it, 
would be have ordained them on a general decla- 
ration that #hey received the ſeripture as the word of 
God, and would inſtru? the people out of that 
only; and ſo have ſuffered ber word to eat as 
"doth a canker, and overthroto the faith of ſome ? = 
I ſome of tbeſe churches the \mconveniences of in- 
 F#ifting on theſe tefts of orthodoxy have been ſo great, 
' that they have found it the wiſeſt way either intirely 
to drop them, or 10 content Themſelves with ſome 
general declaration or promiſe fromthe miniſter, that 
de will not openty appoſe” ben.“ If you mean that 
ſome proteſtant churches have dropped ſulſerip- 
_ * tions intirely, and content themſelves with a gen 
ral promiſe from the minifler, that he will n 
- openly oppofe their eſtabliſhed explanatory at- 
. * ticles of faith ; then ſuch ptbteſtant churches con- 
tinue evidences that rhey "think" explanatory ar- 
ticles of faith may de eſtabliſhed ; and thar it ls 
lawful and uſeful ro prohibit any minifter in that 
church to contradict them: which is abſolutely con- 
trary to your ſyſtem. If you mean, as you ſeem to 
* with thereader would underſtand you, that ſome pro- 
teſlant churches having experienced the inconveri- 
10 ¹ a5 oe " ne aps UII, encis 
1 Confeſſ. p. 17. 22 Tim xi. 37, 18. 
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ces of iofifting on ſubſcriptions, have entirely 
5 them, without any equivalent, or nearly 
equivalent promiſe; it would be but f. air to — 
tion thoſe churches, that we might ie what 
Eind of ſeeurity the miniſters in thoſe churches 
and ſtates give to their governours, of their faith 
and. peaceable behaviour: and what have been, 
and appear likely to be, the conſequences of 
ſuch relaxation. Till then, this miſt be placed 
among the heap of affirmations or inſinüations 
without proof. Our diſſenters here, I ſuppoſe, 
aniverſall require confeſſions of faith at ordina- 
tions; and, I preſume, would refuſe. to ordain a 
man, whoſe confeſſion they thought erroneous or 
defective in any thing material. And being 
drawn up each by himſelf, I do not e 
they are all expreſſed in ſcripture words only; | 
nay, am aſſured that none of them are: which is 
an argument that ſuch confeſſions would nor be 
fatisfactory. Amongſt the very Quakers it is a 
rule, that * thoſe who appear in a publick cha- 
© racter to exhort and adviſe others, ſhould give 
_« ſarisfaction to the members of the ſame. com- 
* munity of the propriety of their miſſion.”* And 
although they do not require them to ſubſcribe a 
declaration againſt water. baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper, yet undoubtedly they take care to know 
their minds about theſe and other points allo ; 
which amounts, in effect, to the fame thing. 
* If they (the preſent governours of the church of 
England) had bad the original work of reformation 
in their bands, together with the light and experience 
which the preſent and paſt ages have afforded, they 
would, it may be preſumed, not have impoſed a for- 
Aa ſubſcription.* A note at bottom informs us, 
P W * 

0 Liſter to Dr. Fo „Lond. 1766, | 
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this was wie 7 in wh 2 year ha 855 Fot fack 
1 8 Pete wits b by Dr. to ſeven 
from 4 ſpecch of Joha Alphonſo 
Furie ken above forty! years before that,. 
\ induce the they een the church of 
Geneva to drop ſublcriptions.* „Tou apply to the 
ſenc © governours of our church the rſuaſion 
that Turretine had of the firſt, i tnf poſers of ſub- 
ſeription to their” Conſenſus at Pente But your 
views ate very different, though 1 your words are ſo 
early alike.” Yours is to aboliſh. all ſubſcription 
0¹ * equivalent promiſe to teach e expla- 
atory articles of faith : Pas s ofily a- 
"We eſtabliſhing a new fu cription, though he 
inks all Kinds o ſubſcriptions e ae 
teat inconveniences in Tee. matters as 1 705 17 
fare them, ſ\ uch 48. perl, ons of 4 s. vow t 
indi Herti, 4 no Ways efencial #0 7 75 
for the ſake, iT de and out. of reſpect | to 
© thoſe very regu Jafions, he. Was 7 that this 
* active 15 be the o Wy. one t at 18. taught ; 
© and that they Who are of contra ſentiments 
© ſhall not he lowed, to Wh chem“ All that | 
= deſired” yo. 60 change Jubſeription t to ſuch un- 
importgnt 5 8 into a e, not. to preach con- 
tray k to 1 = in g 1770 to > the prelervation 0 
Peace. ahd "ven {A 2 Pol! emlelves, and to 
C Preserve an ute 5 5 Vin thi 0 manner of their 
s 1 "Now if Sur F goverhours knew by 
cans. to } pref ve this peace and uni- 
cri 1 i oo * ant and. nectſſary to [atva- 
[IB m oth oy neceſlary for the better 
oftri ion of the x ple, T | relume ou do them 
10 injury to ſupf Doſe, that had they 520 the ori- 
Bina work of reformation in their hands, they 


would 
7 Chandler's Caſe ef Sulifecigtion, 5 173. 5 
v Caſe of — P · 160. 7. . . 7. a 


mould bot have In) opted . 
this more effectuaf method of reùring rhe” 
atended. But this 13 been quite e 0 
2800 1s deſigu in dtop pping ſubſtiprions, Which evic 
ently is, that ſome of the 500 elk, Wuheg Are doi 
| trines of our church may be contfädicted ih k 
ulpit and overturned. Whether you Would de 
Rink, when this was done, the oppolite 1 
dught to de ſubſcribed; or at leaſt a promi 
made of ſaying nothing againſt them, is a quel. 
tion which I will not anſwer, but leave others to 
conſider : and it well deſerves their beſt confidera- 
tion. 
To ces the ill efſe&s of eſtabliſhed coufe Hon 
in proteſtant churches, you complain, t. That 
Ie explications of jo mam minute points of ſcholaſtic 
Yhealogy . . . rendered their breaches among them- 
Wes, dccafronel «4-4 theſe explications, utterly irre- 
concileable.* ar as theſe explications had this 
effect, of a proteſtant churches irrecon- 
cileable with each other, in neceſſary e they 
were to blame. One (if they underſtood one an- 
other in cbutrary ſenſes) mult be wrong ; and by 
amicable conference they ſhould endeavour to 
diſcover what was miſtaken. In points of indif- 
ference, and the outward ordering of the church, 
each hath an equal right to eRaBlifh what ſhe 
thidks expedient, in her circumſtances, for order, 
decency, and edification. _ Here each would cha- 
Titably ſuffer others to abound in their own ſenſe: 
but in neceſſary points, in which all the proteſtanc 
churches are agreed, to 15 mit individuals to preach 
what doctrines they pleaſe, will be no means to 
ſhop one popiſh Mouth, or leſſen the breaches amongſt 


Ibemſelves. | by 
q or abt Had 
t Confeſ. p. 16. 3 


(- 49. ) Wt 
Had they been contented with 4 ſolemn declara- 
tion on the part of teachers and paſtors, that they re- 
25 the ſcriptures as the word of God, and would 


wWiru7 the people out of them only, leaving them at 

_teverty to diſown whatever, after proper examinalion, 
they judged inconſiſtent wwith theſe, in all kuman pro- ; 
bability the infiruments of popery would have de- 1 
clined more viſibiy, and the true ends of reformation 1 
bave been more ſpeedily, as well as more efectualhy, 
Promoted.» | | Ops 
Popiſh teachers had erected their miſchievous 

ſyſtem partly on miſinterpretations of ſcripture : 

Was employing them, promiſcuouſly with others, 

to interpret ſcripture according to their own pre- 

Judices, a probable method of calling off the 

people from popilh errors?  Fanaticks were every 
day venting wild notions, . which they imagined, 
or pretended, they ſaw in ſcripture : would licen- 
ſing them too to preach them in all our churches 
have promoted the true ends of reformation more 
ſpeedily ? Some evils have dovbilels followed 
from confeſſions and ſubſcriptions ; they may 
take in too many articles, and be too minute. 
When there is opportunity this fault ſhould be 
corretted: But there may be an extreme alſo on 
the other ſide. Would there have been leſs con- 
troverſy, and more edification ? Would there nor 
have been vaſtly more confuſion amongſt the peo- 
ple, if every man of every opinion had been let 
into orders, as a parochial guide, to teach his o- 
pinions freely? You indeed ſay, in all bu- 
man Frobability this would have more viſibly 
ſunk the intereſts of popery, and more effectually 
promoted the true ends of the reformation : but 
how does this probability appear otherwiſe than 
by giving your word for what you cannot know ? 


Wile 
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Wiſe and good men have always thought the con- 
trary in all proteſtant churches. If your method 
has been followed in any church, I preſume you 
have not heard of any great good from it; elſe 
you would have told us. Indeed you do not 
Hen uite clear. whether controverſies are good 
or things. Here and at page 6, you ad- 
mit them to be bad, and argue from that prin- 
ciple: but at page Ixxiji. of your preface you 
ſeem to think the contrary. As to the people 
being left at liberty to diſown whatever, after pro- 
per examination, they judge inconſiſtent with the 
Pipers, ſubſcription by the teachers makes no 
alteration in the caſe. Men who have ſubſcribed 
articles may leave their hearers at liberty, as well 
as men who have not. . "4 
But you are diſpoſed, after all, in your next 
paragraph, to apologize for the firſt reformers, - 
Sir, I ſhould have congratulated you heartily on 
finding in your book one ſingle inſtance of good- 
nature, if it had not appeared to be a mere con- 
trivance, to bring a heavier charge againſt the 
preſent rulers of the church. of England. But 
may there not be ſome apology for them alſo ? 
They have, as well as their predeceſſors had, the 
early practice of the Chriſtian church to appeal 
to, long before the tyranmcal ſpirit of Rome pre- 
wailed: » They have ſeen all the great and ex- 
celleat men in all proteſtant churches, for two 
centuries, take the ſame. method of confeſſions ; 
and they have ſeen, in this age, ſome few reli- 
gious men indeed, but all irreligious men in ge- 
neral, vehement enemies to them: the ve 
ſeemed to ſee the abſolute neceſſity of them in 
general, to prevent univerſal diſorder ; though 
carrying matters too far hath produced particular 
= hat inconveniences. 


| „ Confeſl, p. 25, 


e 
inconveniences. They dread to run from og 
extreme to another: they dread the Ticentiou 
turn of the 'preſent age, and the bitter ſpitit o 
many writers too much akin to yourſelf, The 

ncerely apprehend, after Uefa) coijſideration, 

at popery would gain infinite advantage by 
throwing down all our fences; chat papiſts, wh 
gp nou you ſuch alarm, you becom 
pariſh priefts, and preach plenty of popery, pre- 

e pic ic e e ly,” Fey 

1 in 6 o that Chriſtian Gackeine doth not con- 

ﬀ Tolely in oppolition to popety, but hath its 
fundamental articles, which i ought 
not only to avoid contradicting, but to inculcate; 

. and which ſome may be wrong-headed enough not 
to ſee in the ſcriptures, or to imagine they ſee th 
contrary of them there: and theſe are forely not fit 
to edify ſuch as are grounded in a quite different 
mee! oy Is it not poſſible that ſome, who are 
capable and willing to examing the ſulj ect, without 
partiality and without bypoeriſy,* may think thus, 
though you have not charity enough to believe 

8 wei RL 


In thoſe days nithing was thought to be ſufficititly 
confirmed by ſcripture teſtimonies, wil badi additional 
vouchers from the ancient worthies of the church; 
and accordingly, Tertullian, Chryſoſtom, Auſtin, 
* and Jerome, refularly took their. places on the ſame 
bench of julgement with Pais, Peter, James, and 
obn.Y” © N | 1 . 
Here you charge the reformers with putting the 
. Fathers on a level with the apoſtfes and evangeliſts, 
and giving them equal authority. This, fir, is 
an accuſation againſt thoſe venerable men, that 
Happens” to want the circumſtance of truth: a 
piece of ingratitude towards thoſe — 
f * . 
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and recovetets of Chriſtian liberty that you ought 


to be aſhamed of: Hear Luther io the beginning 
of bis reformation, ſo carly as the year 1520, 
what was his opinion on this point at that Rug 
In his defence of the articles condemned by. the 
bull of Leo X. he ſ#ys, * Let them be eſteemed 
holy men, and fathers of the churches, yet are 
© they mere men, not to be compared with, the 
© apoltles. and rophets, not ſuperior or equal in 
* authority ak i em, but ſubje& to it.“ In 
this opinion he continued to his death; for in the 
laſt year of his life ke writes, as before mentioned, 
© We mult ground our faith on nothing but the 
© word of Cod alone: not on canons, or the 
© ſayings of the fathers, further than as they agree 
© with, {cripture.'* Our own articles make ſcrip- 
ſure only their rule of faith. This was their foun- 
dation: but the Romaniſts inſiſted that the re- 
formers did not underſtand the ſcriptures otherwiſe 
than by rheir private interpretation, contrary to 
the ſenſe of the univerſal: church. This led the 
reformers, in thar. diſputations, to juſtify their 
interpretation by the judgement of the eecleſialti- 
cal writers and councils of the primitive church; 
in which alfo.they, had ſo much the advantage, that 
bilhop Jewel challenged them to produce one ca- 
tholick doctor, father, or general council, for the 
firſt © 600 ,years, in ſupport of any of the 27 
points then in queſtion between them. This was 
not their original Plan; for Cranmer's challenge 
| Was, to preve agaialt any, that the doctrine and 
1 8 sf of , 5 9 Aude ion | 4 religion 
Sint ſancti viri et cecleſisrum patres, ſed homines, et 
apo olis atque gro hetis er et horum aathoritati non 
— nec guäti, "ſed abjecti. ide Seckend. lib. I. 
. $.1xxv17. p. 119. Ideo uni et ſoli verbo Dei 
credendum eſt: ava canonibus, non ſanctorum patrum dic- 
tis, niſi quatenus cum vorho conlantiunt. Seckend. lib, III. 
ſect. 37. F. CXXXIX» p. 677. 
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religion of the church of England was more 
pure than had been held in England theſe thou- 
fand years, ſo tbar God's word may be the judge. 
When they carried God's word to be aſcertained” 
by the primitive church, the fathers and general 
councils, Jewel joined iſſue, and beat them on 
their own appeal. 

In proceſs of time ſome particular perſons began ts. 
ſee into this miſtake. In our own country the learn- 
ed Cartwright, in bis diſpute with archbiſhop Whit- 
gift, about the year 1573, took the courage to ap- 

peal from the authority of the fathers, and to pre- 
Fri them narrower limits in the province of deter- 
mining religious controverfies.* The firſt reformers 
and eſtabliſhers of the church of England had be- 
fore limited the authority of the fathers in reli- 
gious controverſies, by declaring in her VIth ar- 
ticle, char whatſoever is not read in the holy ſcrip- 
cures, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 

red of any man, that it fhould be believed as an 
Article of the faith, or be thought requifite or ne- 
ceſſary 10 falvation. But the puritans, by their 
foreman, the learned Cartwright, muſt have the 
honor of fitſt diſcovering the miſtake of making 
the fathers equal with the apoſtles. And is this 
true, fir? Did not our biſhop Jewel diſcover as 
much before? Speaking of ih fathers, he ſaith, 


We read their works; we reverence them; we 


give God thanks for them; we call them the 
< pillars, the lights, the fachers of God's church: 
_ © we deſpiſe them not. This thing only we ſay, 
Were their learning and holineſs ever ſo great, 
yet be they not equal in credit with the ſcri 
*-rures of God.“ They indeed often appealed 
to the fathers ta — their own * 


Nee 20, 21. | 
er. ! 


—— 
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tation of ſcripture : but that may be done with- 
out equalling them with the apoſtles, I preſume ; 
for the aforeſaid learned Cartwright is perpetually 
endeavouring to preſs chem into his ſervice, when- 
ever he thinks he can catch them, and would de- 
fend the points in diſpute betwixt the church and 
him by their authority. None are againſt the 
fathers, but when the fathers are againſt them. 

Some few” years after this, Eraſmus Johannes, 8 
[choolmaſter al Antwerp, took fill greater liberties 
"with antiquity. .. - He propoſed that all religious 
propoſitions ſhould be expreſſed according to the fim- 
plicity of Chriſt and his apoſtles. . . . But the times 
Were not yet ripe for the toleration of theſe ſenti- 
ments ; and the poor man who was hardy enough to 
venture them with the publick, was obliged to fly bis 
country.® This hardy ſchoolmaſter was obliged 
to fly his country for holding with the Arians, 
that Chtiſt was created by the Father before all 
worlds; Which doctrine he believed to be ac- 
cording to the fimplicity of Chriſt and the apoſ- 
tles : But being driven from Antwerp for this o- 
pinion, he fled to Poland, where he took ſhelter 
in the tents of 'Socinus, by whoſe inſtructions, 
and the offer of a pariſh on that condition, he 
changed his opinion, and believed Chriſt to be a 
a mere man.* If his firſt opinion was (as he pre- 
tended) according to the ſimplicity of Chriſt ar 
his apoſtles, his ſecond, which contradicted it 
upon the authority of his Cracovian maſter, was 
not ſo: unleſs the ſcriptures teach contradictions. 
He did not, indeed, ſet the farhers on tbe ſame 
bench of judgement with Paul, Peter, ' James, and 
Jobs, but he exalted rhe authority of Socinus a- 
bove that of the apoſtles, and even of Chriſt him- 
* -Confeſf. p. 21, 22. 
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dging the "ſame words of eren or 10 gem 
* Fo (Cone was. before all things 3 WG. 
would fix his enſc of the doctrine contained 
| that ſcripture,. and that too i Socinus's. — 2 
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giher.n words than thoſe of the evangeliſts :. * Tes 
tenor and form of this ioffiturion,” 00 
he, mY is in che Bgurative way of ſpeaking ; a 
© all exprefions in it of the fame fort oughr to be 
© underftood in the ſame manner: for inſtance, 
the ep, in the words recorded by St. Luke and 
St, Paul, is allowed bt to ſigni y the cup, but 
7 the wine in the cup. This wine is allowed by 
all hot to be itſe f the new covenant, nor to be 
3 changed (or tranfubſtantiated) ihto the new 
covenant ; but only to be the Memoria of the 
© new chpenznt: .. it follows, by all the 
rules of interpretation, agreeably to the way of 
2 * ſpeaking x kroughour the whole, that the bras 
_ © and wine pri nor the natural lady and blood of 
»Chriſt, but the memorials of his bach and blood *, 
Thus we ſee that Eraſmus Johannes and the eminent 
prelate that died im 1761 were both driven to the 
neceffity of uſing new and unſcriptural words, ſup: 

I, wy 85 could thereby berger diſcover to 
5 eve of ſtripture goctrine, than by the 
2 br apoſites. The words of 
they bels and apoſtles 25 tern for a man 
c expreſs 5 own 8 for he knows the ſenſe 
In which he bles chem: bur when different ſenſes 
ave been Raked oa them by different perſons, 
he may not know whether another perſon, who 
1 the lame wards, holds the Tame faith; and 
refore, If he is concerned to know the truth of 
at matter, muſt try it by uſing other words. 
Which words do nat Week fix the ſenſe of the 
ſcripture doctrine, but only diſcover whether he, 

to whom they àre propoſed, intends to expre 
What, in the examiner's judgement, is the true 

* doctrine by the e words. 1 
* 7 ' 
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Nie bade reaſon to. bope, that. our ſuperiors will 
w longer bind either themſelves or us to an implici 
Acquieſcence in an authority. which. may occafiona 
be extremely incon/iſtent with our original obligations 
as Chriſtians, as well as with the diſtinguiſhing 
principles of our | profeſſion a proteftants.* They 
do not, and our proteſtant ſuperiors never did, re- 
pie implicit, acquieſcence in the authority of 
the fathers, either of the primitive church, or of 
the reformatioo. | "+ CFR EET 
_ Theſe venerable fat bers ep latter), bad certainly 
no right to preſcribe articles of faith to us. But 
they certainly had a right. to declare their own, 
The Chriſtian civil ſtate had certainly a right to 
approve it, if they judged it better fixed on the 
foundation cf ſcripture than theirs was that op- 
poſed it; and therefore had a right to give it coun- 
tenance and encouragement : apd if its oppoſers 
held opinions detrimental .to the ſtate, they cer- 
tainly bad a tight to require of their. ſubjects 4 


be intitled to their fayors ; life, liberty, and pro- 
Perty being preſerved to hem 
* For 4 compendious view of ibe teflimony of. ibe 
athers to the ſufficiency of the. boly. ſcriptures as 
rule of religicn, the reader may conſult a book intitle 
Ibe Divine Oracles, willen by the learned an 
candid Mr. John Brekel, 1749“ This book 
have not ſeen, nor do I apprehend I have an 
want of it, as T have by me Cranmer's Confutation 
of unwritten Verities, whoſe ſecond chapter is to 
prove, by the teſtimony of the fathers, bat Ide 
zoritings of. the old fathers, without the written word 
of God, are got able to prove any, dotfrine in religion, 
"This is a further confirmation of your having 
8 miſrepreſen | 
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4 ue pre to artitles of. faith 7 — 
religious concerved in, unſcri ptural terms, - 
and inforced, by 1 72 7% of utterly unwars 
725 and not 10 he, defended bit by arguments 
and pretences highly . 2 4 ſacred writ 
ings, and in many caſes contradittary. ta the, exps 
on cob ** of iben ln your preface, you went ny 
urther than impoſitions. nat warranted by ſeripture' 5 
now you 7 5 all religions defirings conceived in 
unſcriptural terms 2 as F; A. religious doctrines, 
conceived, in un ſcriptural, terms, were doctrinep 
not warrant 305 ſeripture. Reg you. blame the 
church 90 of E 1 08 for o mictirg do teach a fun: 
damental article of the Chika religion in her 


book of . and proys it . this argument, 
ecauſe. ſhę does not peak of providence. of 
204, _ Where, f ür, in your who le bie will you 
find theſe. 42. But the be you: ſuppoſe, 
as well as J, is warranted 7 en and ven⸗ 
9 to expreſs it in unſiriptur ol terms ; nay, cen, 
re our articles for not ufigg the. ſame unſcrip: 
97 terms, though ſhe has expreſſed. the doctrine 
iclelt in equivalent terms. And in your note at 
23, 24, Jou ſeem to allow preachers may 
endeavour to make the ſenſe of ſcripture. more 
ain or more. preciſe, by uſing unſcriptyral terms, 
religion, be neceflary to a ſtate, human aus 
gong, is Warränted to eſtabliſh, that which = 
ink the true one, and to explane ſt in as | 
ciſe terms a they can. They do not fx, the 
ines in otdet to. impaſe t them on any; but — 
the . Which bers by the aid of th 


ableſt 
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ableſt 10 ters, believe ta 
N to be taught, and to Wie fen 
fake o „they il not bear any Able 
und ſeditious coftladiction. And fo far 80 al 
the unſubſcribing proteſtant churches, whoſe pr 
rice you recommend to us; for the manner of ta- 
king. the ſecurity of their teachers, whether by 
ſubſcription,” promiſe, declaration, or exhorta- 
tion, matters not. And how the articles of fairh 
in the church of England can be juſtly charged as 
diſhonorable to the Need writings, which are pro- 
feſſedly built on their authority, 1 leave you to 
make out; and in the mean time to conſider, 
whether ſuch an open and rude attack upon the 
eſtabliſhed doctrines of your own church, would 
have been fuffered in any other proteſtant church 
in Europe, except that of whole tyrannical and 
ctuel treatment yo 5 3 complain. 


- 105 your: ſecond chapter 
Cuar, Ir 11 4 c oa 7 5 23 of a ti 57 
+ to 140% co e as tefts of ort 
doxy in proteſtant churches. You do not tell us 
hat you mean by theſe confeſſions eſtabliſhed as 
_ teſts of orchodoxy ; whether the terms of admiſ- 
ſion to communion with the church, or the terms 
of being admitted to officiate 'as niciffc's 3 in it : 
and you wander from one to the other in great 
confuſion, by ſtudiouſſy avoiding to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral relations in which every Chriſtian 
ſtands. Wich regard to that primary one which 
is betwixt Cn "We a man's own conſcience, no 

r on earth hath naturally any 1 to do. 
a ber is purely 2 e gre of 


| God cannot be commanded by Man, it is God's 


mere gift: the returns of man are of the ſame 
kind, un ors and in wah he cannot believe ro 
| n falyation 
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ſalvation by proxy, nor can another's good work s 
be made over to him. But then, man's ſalvation 
being the purchaſe of Chriſt, who hath command- 
ed, as the ordinary means to be intitled to this 
ſalvation, that a man belirve and be baptized, a 
ſecond relation riſes to every Chriſtian, betwixt 

himſelf and the church, by whoſe miniſtry he is 
to be taught the faith, and admitted to the privi- 
leges which Chriſt hath purchaſed, and united to 
the fellow- members of that body, of which 
Chriſt is the Head, And as this Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety. muſt exiſt within the limits of ſome one or 
more ſtates, whether it be encouraged by them, 
or diſcouraged, every Chriſtian hath duties incum- 
bent upon him with relation to that particular 
ſtate in which he lives: if perſecuted, he is com- 
manded by the apoltles, who were under thoſe 
circumſtances, to be ſubje# to principalities and 
powers, to obey magiſtrates, with patience ſuffering 
wrong fully far conſcience towards Cod; 10 pray for 
them; and to aſſiſt them by paying tribute and 
cuſtom : If protected and encouraged by them in 
the profeſſion of the ſame faith, religion alters not 
civil relations z the ſame duties are required, nay, 
with a ſtronger obligation, rather doing them. ſer- 

vice, becauſe they are faithful. » 

So that although a man muſt anſwer to God for 
his own faith, yet he muſt be ſubject to the 
judgement of the church, whether his faith is 
ſuch as will qualify him for admiſſion. into it. 
And to infer that upon proteſtant principles every 
man is a CHURCH % bimſelf, is ablurdy/ unleſs he 
is ſelf-ſufficient to teach himſelf, to baptize him- 
ſelf, to hold communion with himſelf, to excom— 
municate himſelf from himſelf, where he con- 
demris himſelf, yet cannot cy to repen 
tance, and to admit himfelf to himſelf again upon 

E 2 repentance. 
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C) 
repentance. "Every chureh, or nurnber of perſons 
aſſembling for Chriſtian + worſhip and Adele, 
hath a right to judge. for jtſelt, doo are intitledy 
according to the rufes of che goſpel, to oommu- 
nicate with i and who. noti + It may judge 
wrong; but it Hach g right ad 19% aj = as it! 
ear: Uſe hesthens and Mah matt be ad- 
mitted,” if they deſire jc. This commuulcy, or? 
_ they who are appointed t act in ite nume, may! 
alſo jay dow further! fules, «which expediency? 
. to — / and alt her members a 
ink *'that their proviows conſaus uud 
be 2 But as human nature is fuch, that it 
will often be denied for flight reaſons, why may 
not their ſubſequent complianee be ſufficient? 
and why ſhould they denz it in ſuch a caſe ? Can- 
not the time, the place, the office of worthip, in- 
different modes, rules of diſcipline for ſuſpenſion, 
excommunication, receiving penitents, be other- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed ? How then will any of them 
over be"eftabliſhed ?\ | 16, of tuo perſons quali- 
fied for communion, one inſiſts on fych a thing 
Being done at the communion, another on its 
being -omirted, how is the church to behave? 
Muſt not the' majority determine, and ought not 
the minority to ſubmit, as far as in confeience 
they ean? * any member change his mind, muſt 
the! terms of communion be pgs as often? 

n# the majority, with their guide or 
wr, pong fules highly expedient, though not 
nepeſſary, which a minority, diſpoſed to be mem 
bers,” think unlawful, what is to- be done? Ian 

my opinion ſuch reles'ought to be enacted, diſ. 
penſed ich, or haid- aide, according to the de- 
gree of benefit appiehended from them, or the 
number of n 1 5 yy or va- 
Non is d ite 07 my ' 2 gious 
P. 30... 8 | 4 * 
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$ious other circumtances, .which. may incline 
ꝓtudent 5 done way or another. f 
much room and hore. ſhould be 
much e add mildneſs on both ſides. And 
indeed, on whatever point the * ima is, the 
diſſatisfied Oy own be allowed to form 
Hb for themlelves in the beſt. manner they 
And they, Who A help eſteeming one 
EI heteticks or ſch maticks, (which e 
may be formed, whether juſtly, or wrongfully, 
without maleyelence,) . ſhould live together in 
neighbourly ane aud a much mutual eſteem 
as they can. 
„Further, 8 this ſerond relation, if any be 
cal * of) being a teacher in che church, he 
uſt, be ſukſesk, to che judgement of irs ial 
N Whether he be qualified 5 > that office 
1 * Chtiſtian aſſemblies ought to have 
ſtexs gf will inſtruct them ſuitably to 
1 * with the advice of thoſe who 
are authorized tg commiſſion their miniſters, take 
to be, the pecefiary. or important doctrines 
or duties ot the Chriſti rickian. profeſſion ;. to ad- 
 yance theit progreſs, ip Chriſtian knowledge and 
practice, And £0 guard them by. proper argu- 
ments and ad monitions againſt the oppoſite er- 
_ Tors and fins. And therefore they have a right 
ro, beaflared,, h ſome fit method, as far as ma 
be, chat their miniſters are diſpoſed, to inbrud 
ia-this manger... Elſe. an epiſcopal proteſt- 


bs congregation 'might be obliged to have a Qua- 


or a. Prieſt for its miniſter. And one 

t method of gividg ſuch. aſſurance ; is, ſubſcrib- 
ing articles or confeſſions containing ſuch doc- 
trines and duties, So that to confound baptiſ- 
mal confeſſions and miniſterial examinations to- 
ether, is to perplex the queſtion; unleſs nir 
23 and 


TAK. 
and frong meat are the ſame thing, and every 
Chriſtina, who hath” faith enough for admiſſion 
into the church, hath therefore proficiency enough 
to be an inſtructor in it. 

Further yet, as this Chriſtian ſociety muſt ex- 
iſt within the limits of ſome one or more particular 
ſtare, it bears a third relation to that particular 
ſtate under which each Chriſtian ſociety ſhall live, 
If diſcouraged and perſecuted by ir, fil! the mem- 
bers of this ſociety are commanded to obey the 
magiſtrates — ſuffer wrong — pray for them — and 
pay them tribute : if protected by them, they are 
rather 40. do them ſervice, becauſe they are faithful; 
and in return to the ſtare for its protection and 
encouragement, the church, or that Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety ſo protected and encouraged, ought parti- 
cularly e ſuch goſpet truths as the ſtate 
thinks the occaſions and circumſtances of the 
times 5 require. / Bat to "infer from 
Chriſt's ſpiritual 9 that che civil” magiſ- 
trate hath no right to expeck this ſerviee- from a 
church, or Chriſtian ſociety, protected by him ; 
and that his Chriſtian ſubject ought®nor to pay 
Ir, becauſe Chriſt is their only cee is to 
confound all the three relations: : and to conclude 
from a man's being accountable to Chriſt only for 
his faith and obedience, that therefore we muſt not 
believe and practiſe ſome doctrines of "Chriſt, e- 
cauſe the church recommends them when occaſions 

peculiarly call for our attention to them; and 
ft ſuch belief and practice ſhould be of ſervice to 
the magiſtrate and the peace of the communi 
Surely thoſe who would ſubſcribe to the whole 
bible, unleſs they meant by ſuch general ſubſcrip- 
tion to evade the doctrines taught in ir, can have 
no objection ro ſubſcribe any 8 of i ſe. e | 
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X And mhep 22 2 is be AN f Co: at, 
may, on finding -t erality of Chriſtian 
Hikes within it to be Tach a8 5 approves, and 
to be willing that che ſtate ould, ſor the ſake ; 
of order and uniformity, exerciſe in their bebalf a a 
proper ſhare of the powers which they had hi- 
therto exerciſed ſeparately amongſt themſelves, it 
may form them into à national church, on nearly , 
the ſame conditions of communion and miniſtry 
which they had yo" before. And if it 
partly ſettles on the miniſters, and partly allows 
private perſons to ſettle on them, a competent al- 


may be fixed and eſtabliſhed, by law: yet no pet- 
ſon be rewarded for complying with them, or 
puniſhed. for not complying with them, or ſub- 
jor to any difadyantages on account of them. 
y ſome of the payments made by diſſenters to 
the ſupport of our eſtabliſhed church, they ate 
few or none of them ſufferers, becauſe they 
E 4 bought 
® P. 25. N 


bought the eſtates, * 3 they make thoſe 
pay — 0 cheaper P r wc; were. 
given u them, they bedr 5 them"withot 
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be, Or, by a et Alas de chem; 
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- where he hath no right to be one, is not Puniſping 
him: for though he ſpent his time and his pains 


with a view to it, he knew all the while that bis 


proſpe was but conditional. And though 

mitting him is indeed rewarding him, as the la- 
bourer is cewarded by his hire, ſurely it is not 
ORs that the people, or the public, 
Thould give a recompence to one,. who in their 
opinion promotes right potions and practice, while 
they refuſe'it to one who in their opinion labors 
CRETE. . bietion ; 
But I procede to examine your ohjections a- 
gainſt eſtabliſted confeſſions, at 27 of orthodoxy. 
ou lay down the fundamental poſition, on which 


The authority of eftabliſhed confeſſions in pratęſtant 


 communions depends, in theſe words: Every p i 
ular church, confidered as a ſaciety, bas a right, as 
other ſocieties have, 10 ſecure" its ou peace and 
welfare, by all lawful means; and conſequently, 10 
Preſcribe ſuch terms of communion as appear 10 be 
moſt. expedient for the purpoſe z; provided that no- 
thing be required, under this pretenct, which it con- 
trary to the word e. Cod, or inconfiftent with the li- 
beriy of other churches. And againſt, this funda- 
mental poſition. you ſay it hath been anſwered in 


Mort, rhat by admitting the principle of ſelf-defence 


and ſelf-preſervation in matters of 5 4. the 
per ſecutions of the heat bent again 4 itians, 
and een the popiſh inquifition, may be juſtified." And 
here you refer us to. biſh Hoadley's ſpeech in 
js - where we ſhall fd juſt theſe very words, 
nd not one word more. Therefore, as I pay no 
implicit obedience to his judgement, whatever 
ou may, I take the 2 of inſiſting, that this 
ort anſwer comes very 
one: For theſe are unlawful means: 


and you 


» Confeſl, chap. ii. p. 28. 


ort of being a good 


* = — 


e 
yourſelf have ſtated our principle to be only that 
ve may defend ourſelves 4 means, not con- 
trary to the word of God: Therefore our principle 
will notquftify theſe; unleſs you ſuppole that hea- 
then perſecutions and iſh. inbumanities are a- 
ecable to the word of God. You go on, and 
25 If the church F England hath a right 10 ſe. 
eure the obedience of ber members by temporal re- 
wards and penalties, the church f Portugal may 
ſecure berſelf by the diſcipline of an holy office. We 
do not affirm, but abſolutely deny, that the obe- 
dience of the members of our church is to be ſe- 
cured by temporal rewards and penalties: neither 
is it true, or will neceſfarily follow, that wherever 
the latter of theſe may be juſtly inflicted, there 
cortures and death may. Surely, fir, you ſhould 
have taken a little more pains to make out the 
connexion between refuſing orders and benefices to 
perſons unleſs they will ſubſcribe, and putting 
them to death unleſs they will believe and do what- 
ever they ate hid: for it is not a plain one by any 
R R 14 
Tou complafn chat biſhop Cony beare, in his fa- 
mous ſubſcription ſermon, has paſſed 2 fFalla 
upon us in arguing from the conſent required by the. 
2poſtles to their diner, to the conſent required: by 
2 cure © gpoyernours to human 'arti- 
cles.” Biſhop Conybeare hath ſhewn, in bis fa- 
mous ſubſcription ſerman, that ſome ſcripture truths 
not only #ay, but muß be expreſſed in other than 
ſcripture terms: *: and till you have diſproved bis 
ons, I muſt have leave to ſay, that ſuch human 
articles (as you are pleaſed to call them) require 
the ſame conſent to them as to the apoſtles doc- 
trines, | becauſe” they contain the ſame ſcripture 
truths. The authority which demands the con- 
| AE ae. + 


£ © * 
8993 by 


2 Ibid, r Note at p. 30, „P. 8, 9. BE 


(e 1 
ſent is neither that Ef che 7 
nor that of the apdlites, ; 8 a of God 
which we receive from ſbem, we receipe it not as 
#be ward of men ee (at i is EL 
the word of Cad. e | 
In another note you. ell; us, by ay of im 
provement upon hogeſt old Rogers, as yon call him, 
that every intelligent Cbrillian, Ib he. ſcriptures 
tefare bim, is, upoy_proteſtant © len, end i 
deerees of this, nature, 4 church, td himlelf.«.. 


cannet, ..as 1 obſerved before,. wake any. good 
ſenſe of this odd expreſſion, 4 'churcb o bim/elf 3 
no, not by ſuch proteſtant prigciples as. you your 


ſelf laid down at page 2, Wh 5 
church er 6,9 tbe word of G 05 how. 


30 an individual be congr hicmſe ſelf 1. 
t whatever wa K N i- 
ent 9 Sy ag ro 
e a _churoh to bunſelf,. a great number <4 Full 
gene are th. he fs ſcriptures th them, 
ing and embracing. certain truths, as con- 
1192 LE thoſe ee are a church 10 them 
ſelues: and if, according to 4 .R 
Whole: julgerpenr vou fecomm 
are to;Avaid. and reprova antichriſtianity 
ror, they muſt avoid the oo mmunion 
whom they judge antichriſtian and etroncous, 
and leave him to the communion, chat church, 
W e n 2 * 2 
ore by that oxical e 
7 _ HENS for himlelf,- it is true ; but 
this reſpects only his ſpiritual relation; betwixt 
Chriſt and his. own, ſoul, and is previous to his 
relation as member of a church: yet even ak 
in determining, he ought to allow ſome wei 


4, 1 Theſl. i. iv 6 v49- gh 
Cad. Dogr. Art, xx. Hrop. 3. = 


'6x :) 
and authority WP. judgement of the church, 
as men 1150 in . ſcience they profeſs ; a 
17 uch proportion as he hath cauſe to think 
ane valified: for judging. Thus perſons 
of ſenſe wy in Yall other caſes : and private judge- 
ment is e conſiſtent with ſuch deference to 
authority: " Biſhop Burriet hath not, as you ſay 
fainth need, Put clearly tated, his ſenſe of 
this matter, which is the true one. The proper 
dif poſitions, Which he requires for bodies of men 
ro doe g „Are N » dfligence, and de- 
fire of G itection. You think it may be as 
difficult to Fad & body of men [o diſpoſed, as to fin 
Mile perſons without miſtakes, Now there never 
was a ſingle perſon without miftakes. Did no 
of off, fincere, diligent, and pious, that 
majority of them, ever meer? Or would 
— agreement” of fuck a majority in any doc- 
tines, after” debate, be likely to produce greater 
and more errors; than tlie fame men, without 
conſultation” Rack together, publiſhing feverally 
their reſpective miſtakes and prejudices ? 
You fay, it che church's antbori were vige- 
muff exerted and applied in all caſes, (as it ought to 
be if the authority 1 real,) and i, on the other 
nd,” the People were diligent and careful in ſearch- 
ng" the” ſeriptures every one for himſelf, (as all pro- 
33.48 agree they " ought to do,) the conſequence 
would 508 probably be, that the far greater part 
F Bone and" ſenfible Chriftians would be excluded 
From the communion- of every church which bas an 
effabliſBed"confeſſion.* The church's authority, of 
which you is that of framing and ſettling 
confeſſions of faith and doktrine for all ber members; 
and inſtead of exerting and vigorouſly applying 
i in all co the ought to exert ie in nohe 2 


„ 


A clit p. 32, 
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the. is not commiſſioned. There are numberleſs 
queſtions in which, the church bath no right to 
decide, or give her judgement: but ſhe ought to 
give it, and act upon, it, in cafes. td which the 
icriptures direct, admiſſion to baptiſm, and com- 
miſſion to teach: in theſe caſes ſhe thinks ſhe hath 
a right to exerciſe this authority; for Chriſt hav- 
ing commanded. his apoſtles to go teach all na- 
trons, baptizing them in the name of - the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; 7 and ſaid 
that he that believeth and is baptized Hall be ſa- 
ved z. they infer that Belief is a qualification for 
admiſſion to baptiſm ;. that the candidate for 
baptiſm, if a capable ſubject, is to give a ſatiſ- 
factory account of his faith before he can be ad- 
mitted into the church, for which there muſt be 
ſome rule of judging ; and that inſtruction in the 
neceſſary points mult therefore ordinarily go be- 
fore beſief, though it be ſubmitted to the private 
judgement of the candidate ; and then i be be- 
lieves, be may be baptized.*, A ſcriptural right they 
alſo think they have, in trying the qualifications 
of every one who is a candidate for the paſtoral of- 
fice, being directed to ly band ſi on 10 
man ; to prove him whether he be apt to teach, 
holding faſt the faithful word, as. be hath been 
taught, that be may be able by ſound. dotirine, both 
to exhort and to convince the gainſayers. < Of this 
therefore they who are to give the commiſſion are 
to judge. And if this be done in forms gene- 
rally agteed on and publickly known, it is rather 
an exertion of kindneſs in the church than of au- 
thority, to which none are campelied to ſubſcribe; 
but ſuch as are convinced, and do it willingly and 
ex animo are allowed to be qualified as RS, 

| r ; an 


„Match. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi, 16. 
Adds viii. 37. 1 Tim. i. 1, 10. Tit. i. 9. 


( 63 ) 
and are not. ſubjected to the arbitrary judgement 
or caprice of the examiner. Such church au- 
thority, in both inſtances, is only one motive to 
believe the doctrines which ſhe profeſſes ; and 
each perſon will apply it to aſſiſt his own j | 
ment, as far as he thinks it needful and right. 

And theſe eſtabliſhed confeſſions (of which the a- 
poſtle's creed is one) muſt have been very unfor- 
tunately formed, if they would have excluded 
che far greater part of honeſt and ſenſible Chriſ- 
tians from the communion. of every church in 
Chriſtendom. But I rather fear that many of 
thoſe whom you call boneſt and ſenſible Clribians 
would not have been deemed or thought Chriſ- 
tians at all, not having faith ſufficient to qualify 

them for baptiſm by the univerſal judgement of 
the whole church of Chriſt. | : 

Tou indeed believe there is ſcarce one of theſe 
confeſhons, to which a knowing and a thinking Chriſ- 
tian can afſent in all points. It is well that we are 
not bound to believe as you believe; for under 
the term theſe confeſſions the apoſtles creed muſt be 
cotnprehended, which ſhews that this condemaa- - 
tion is preſurpptugus enough. And if you are 
one of theſe honeft and ſenſible, knowing and think- 
ing Chriſtians, as I ſuppoſe you conceive yourſelf 
to be, what but the ſpirit of contradiction, which 
ſo violent! 9 you, could move you to be 
ſo angry with @ certain writer in the Daily Ga- 
zeteer of Sept. 30, 1766, for pronouncing, that ihe 
author of the Confeſſional cannot, conſiſtently with 
his principles, be a member of any eſtabliſhed church.e 
Methinks you ſhould rather have taken it for a 
compliment: though I by no means think it one. 
If this cenſure is talſe, how do you prove that 
you are, conſiſtently with your own principles, a 

member 


& Confeſ, p- 34. Note at p. 32. 
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hir6aghour your” whote bog, th 4 
chulches, as fuch, Are unlawful, . Fab 1 5 
them then can you, ronfiſtenuly \ Nich your. princi- 
ho be a member? And how, is merely afirm- 
chat you cannot, a fulminating cenſyre 5 But 
1 are fo apt to fulminite cenſures ag init others, 
char you' fancy nobody can mean to treat you wi 
mildneſs. On this occaſion you intraduce (for 
what purpoſe I cannot fee, 57 0 it de to enable 
you to 5 at a perlon of whom 800 know no- 
_ ritig,) fing bo lor Suren "© He Too, 0 
i Ne the opigions held 5) the” m Bolt 
eech farhers, 180 fetus al} that v9 þ 15 
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<-riced in the primitive tithes, candor, de of 
_ <- communion of any one church in” che wor 
Effay, fol. #727, P. 226. What pig lordlbip. 
particularly meant, 107 wherfier ke aich croe, #5 
_ ni\fto6k,; is not worth inquiring... Lou ate erg, 
tanly ſecute from being Tap n bomesbed on 6 the. 
account Which he mentions,” and have not been 
threatened on any other...” Tou 8⁰ on to {ay thz I 
you” profeſs. cordially 1 Believe” 2 atſoever.. th 
tes taught, and e defer ous to abſerve whatever A 
was prattifed in the firſt Chriſtian uf tber Fettled 7 
then, fo far as you can diſto ver it in rhe ſeriptures, - 
8800 We. Which understands them beſt, he. 
reader muſt be Teft to judge” ey requi ied” 
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ted the candidates: hey, required paſtors ſhould 
proved, whether they were apt do teach, detore 
they were commiſſioned to preach; Mie do the 
ſame. The particular forms of confeſſion, or pro- 
bation, which they uſed, we know not; but we 
have taken care to preſerve thoſe which we can 
diſcover from the earlieſt antiquity, or, in imita- 
tion of the apoſtles, when new doubts aroſe, to 
determine them, not by private judgement ſingly, 
but in due conjunction with the, deliberating 
judgement of the governours of the church. 
You deny that any confeſſion, or any determina - 
tion, ſhould be made, but every man be left to 
determine for himſelf; and on ſuch determination 
to claim baptiſm and orders. Who is the moſt 
apoſtolical 7 | 4 . 
But , perſons thus admitted to baptiſm or or- 
ders, in your opinion, are not honeſt and ſenſible " 
Chriſtians , for the adherence of ſuch numbers to 
the peculiar doctrines of the church from which they 
receive their denomination, and even to ſome docs 
trines common to the creeds and confeſhons of ALL 
churches, which. call themſelves orthodox, is owing 
to their 1GNORANCE, their INDQLENCE, Zheir $8- 
CULARITY, or the early PREJUDICES. of edura - 
tion. Such is the charity of @ knowing and tbint- 
ing Chriſtian ! Such the peremptory deciſion of an 
advocate for freedom of thinking, and latitude of 
interpretation, that all who think or interpret 
ſcripture differently from himſelf are knaves or 
fools! T thank God, however you may be 4 
church to yourſelf, that you yourſelf are not the 
eſtabliſhed church, with as much power to puniſb, 
as you aſſume to judge and determine of others. 
You aſſert, that inferring an authority in the 
church to eſtabliſh confeſſions, from the indiſpoſi- 
KK | tions 
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| allow and infiff chat che people have a'capacity of 


rice for the people; and trquiring the profeffian 


or how, on the other hand, rejecting the moſt 
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tions ang! incapacities of the 


n 
| an argument that 
would equally vindicate the church of Nome with re- 
ſpe tq many of ber impyfutions.s" f anſwer : We 


examining and judging, but a capacity which 
wants anf ange, Aal F moſt perfon doch in moſt 
Gaſes : and if got in this,” teachers of religion are 
needleſs, Now ſele ting out of N d pro- 
poſing the an e artieles F faich and prac- 


of ſuch further truchs for miniſters as are highly 
uſeful for them to teach, though not abſolutely 
neceffary for all to believe, is an uſeful method of 
affiſting both. And the right of doing this can- 
not vindicate the church of Rome in requiring 
dives to be declared neceſſary. or true, which 
the {criprure hath, not declared to be ſuch. Nor 
indeed do 1 ſee, bow preſerving in the church a 
ſmall number of indifferent ceremonies can vin- 
dicare, or ehen excuſe, the church of Rome in 
having introduced ſo monſtrous a load of ob- 
ſervances, many of them ſingly very improper : 


. 
. 


agd lateſt of them ſhews the neceſſity of ea 


formers 


who- had Chriſtian fortitude enough 


If it were only one trifling ceremony, or it it 
* were ſome one thing of itlelf. indifferent, 21 
* though I could wiſh nothing ſhould be done in 
the church which did, not edify the ſame) yet, 
for the continuance of the common quietneſs, 


x | ſurely 
x Tbid, Conference with Latimer, Obi. 4. 
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ſurely he might, with equal reaſon, have ſaid the 
ſame thing concerning two br three. ; 

Tou go on to ſay, Indiſpo/itions and incapacities 
in the clergy would be but an aukward reaſon for 
making their aſſent and ſubſcription to confeſſions an 
mutſpenſable condition of being admitted into the 
church ds trutbers. The indiſpoſitions and inca- 
pacities of the people to examine and judge for 
themſelves without help are certainly a good rea- 
ſon for the govetnours of the church to recom- 
mend a form of doctrine for their inſtruction; 
and that will evince the neceſſity, without yo 
poſing like indiſpoſitions and incapacities in the 
clergy, of recommending to the teachers the ſame 
form of doEtrine, as a direction for their inſtruct- 
ing the people committed to their charge. St. 
Paul befeeches the people, that ye all ſpeak the 
ſame thing, and that there be no diviſions among 
ven. Fot this end he preſcribes theſe means to 
che clergy," that bey charge ſome (ſuſpected of un- 
ſoundneſs in the faith) bat tbey teach no other 
doctriue. Take heed unto thyſelf, and to thy doc- 
trine.m Thiſe things command and teach.” Theſa 
things teach and exhirt.* Hold faſt the form 'of 
ſound words, which thog haſt Beard of me.» Did 
St. Pauf fuppoſe Timothy indiſpoſed or incapable ? 
Did he not give this charge as the beſt means by 
which the paſtors and teachers might edify rhe body 
of Chrift, till we all come in the unity or THE 
FAITH, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
into a per fi mans © 8 
Tod complain chat 2h teſt act brings many men 
to our dltars, who would never come there of choice, 
; N 0h ty or 
' ©. Confeſf. p. 34; 35- * 1 Cor. i. 10. 


1 Tim. i. 3 m jy, 16. n iv. 11. 
* yi, 2. d 2 Tim, 1. 13. Epheſ. iv. 12, 13» 
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er on a religious account." It brings: no one. It. 
only forbids thoſe. to have places who do not 
come. And ſo doth requiring the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy forbid thoſe to have places 
who will not take them. But if bad men take 
the ſacrament, or Jacobites the oaths, nothing 
but their own wickedneſs brings them to do ir. 
As to the mention that was made of ſome Jews 
in K. William's reign coming to our Chriſtian al- 
tars to qualify themſelves for naturalization, the 
London Magazine is not authority to prove, that 
any ſuch mention was made by any body; and 
falſhoods are often mentioned as true. Yet ſup- 
poſing the fact, it would only prove that ſuch 
Jews were bad men. We know oaths are every 
day impoſed to prevent frauds in the revenues: 
it is ſaid they are often broken, and perjury ad- 
ded to cover frauds. If ſuch oaths and the Teſt 
Act, in the event, prove to be ſnares and tempta- 
tions, one would wiſh them removed, provided 
ſome other ſecurity were ſubſtituted. But diſ- 
charging the clergy from obligations to inſtruct 
the people and the people's conſciences in the doc- 
trines Of our church, and leaving all men at li- 
berty to take orders and benefices in it, and teach 
what they pleaſe, will, I apprehend, be no ſuffi- 
cCient remedy of theſe evils. TIER | 
_ Certain it is, in ſo far as tbe laity are allowed 
not to be bound by theſe church confeſſions, the point 
of right to eſtabliſh them, as ſeſis of orthedexy, is 
fairly given up, as well for the clergy as the laity — 
unleſs the clergyman may be-obliged to teach doctrines 
which the layman is not obliged either to believe or 
prattice.*. That is, becauſe the Iayman is not 
bound to believe and practice certain things as 

terms of communion, the clergyman ſhould not 
| ann | #1 
Note, at p. 36. Confeſſ. p. 36, 37. 
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be bound to teach them as truths of importance. 
Yet evidently,” if they are truths of real and 
at importance, of which the preſiding power 

in each church muſt judge for itlelf, the clergy- 
man ſhould” be examined whether he believes 
them; and if he doth not, he ſhould not be ad- 
mitted to teach in that church; and if he darh, he 
ſhould teach ſuitably to what he harh profeſſed. 
Nor are the people free from obligation in regard 
to ſuch points. They are bound, not indeed'to 
believe all that he faith, but to hear and conſider, 
and believe all that they find reaſon to be perſuaded 
is true. Both perhaps are encouraged totheir reſpett- 
ive duties, by beingthereby rendered capable ofemo- 
laments in the ſtate; And it muſt be owned that, 
for the ſake” of emoluments, hypocrites and vil 
lains, Jews, Turks, infidels, and hereticks, may 
ſubſcribe, or give the ſtrongeſt outward proof of 
believing what is required: but neither church 
nor ſtate ate anſwerable for their impiety: they 
have taken all the prudent care in their power. 
and the guilty, convited only by their own con- 
ſciences, + muſt be jeft to the final judgement of 
Chriſt. So that, in foro conſcientiæ, whatever the 
Clergy man is 6bliged by the word of God to 
teach, the layman is obliged by the word of God 
to beſieve and practice, ſo far as he hath the 
means of learning it, and being convinced of it. 
But a man may, without forteiting his title to 
communion or ſalvation, miſtake or be ignorant 
of ſeveral things, which yet, both for the honor 
and edification of the church, a miniſter may be 
ſo far obliged to teach, that he may be juſtly re- 
1 to declare his belief of them, as an aſ- 
urance that he will not contradi&, but inculcate 
them. One who believes that there is a purgatory. 
that clergymen ought not to marry, that capital 
; | toy "2 . ..- puniſhments, 
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ora; War, and oaths are unlawful, may 
receive. the 2 and go to heaven, Eut 2 
candidate for orders of preferment may with rea- 
dn de repelled, if he retyſes o declare himſelf op, 
theſe heads becauſe yery 4X21 equences would 
_ fallow, if he were to preach. falls dogtrine con 
cetning them, or even omit to preach. the, true, on 
proper occaſions, And therefore Mr. La Roche 
wigbt well commend. the wiſdom of, our, national 
Church in this reſpect. 
 _ Whatever men he; lf io the prudence and diſs 
cretion ef.church-gavernpurs, 2 is, ſo, much more 
elt ie the conſcience of every Chriſtian in bus perſo- 
nal-capacity, that it greatly beboues ſuch. governourt 
do bexvare, t. en enge! not on 4 ert which i 
without. heir. Here you {gem to admit that 
ſomething; ib left to che prudence; of church go+ 
vernouts. There arc general, dicections in ſctip- 
ware. congerniog the trial, af teachers, and the 
ſoundneſs of their faith :. hut general directigm 
muſt be follewed by ſuch — hp as 
appear moſt, exprdjent Aod.this, ne | 
tertere with the .conſcigure, of any Che 
Per /onal capacity. Expedieats of humap prudence 
ſhquld indeeꝗᷓ he uſed with great moderation: but 
pegs Aroves not ther they ſhauld not be, uſed a 


The ſubſcription required of, candidates, fox. arr 
ders, which you particularly, inſtanœe as unſeaſon- 
ably interfering with; the dictatas ¶ cuber mens con 
ſciences s is deſigned ta prevent dixgtſity of opi- 
nions as far as tb Saculd, —ͤ— and ſub- 
ſcription can prevent them. Hqyw many ſub- 
Caribe - in different ſenſes, and, how many in 
no ſenſe hut chat of wanting preferment, you 
cannot knows * * might Juſt ag well. 1 5 


f „ Coslsk 5. 39. | Conſeſſ. p. 42. 
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uid one tenth, or * as one fifth. Cet: 
inly teaching different opinions is Jeflened. by 
fuhſcription : and were there no ſubfcriprion, {tall 
oo many, indeed mote, would, go into. orders 
merely for AL Me 5 ut 
N. churab cen hv a right, 4% ehaviih a 
57 657 but, uwþgn the ſuppo/itian. at they, are true. 
That is, in the judgement of the eſtabliſters they 
muſt be uppoſed to be true: but from the falli- 
bilicy of their judgement they may in fact be 
otherwiſe, Fet this will nat deſttoy thei) right 
to uſe their judgement is this caſe, if religion bł 
neceflary, tog ſtate, che. nulers of the Rare aſſuſt 
give, it publick ſupport; but in ſuch manner @ 
to injure no po They can ſupport religion v0 
othetwiſe d Y ſupporting what they, in their 
reſpective ſtates, think the true one. If they 
miſtake which that is, they will make a wrong 
exerciſe of their xight. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech; no 
man hath a right to do wrong: yet a man, having 
a right ta make a will, may legalh make a very 
unleaſonable and blameablè one. And a judge. 
having a right to paſs ſentence in a cauſe, may le- 
galhy pals, a; very erroneous one. He hath au- 
thority, and it is his duty to decree according to 
the beſt of his underſtanding: If he errs, it is a 
misfortune incident to the preſent ſtare of things: 
if he doth not decide according to the beſt of his 
ability, God will puniſh; him. And the like is 
the caſe of rulers in regard to religion. They 
have no power to require: from others the pro- 
feſſion of religious doctrines, which thoſe others 
do not believe. This would be invading the moſt 
ſacred of all privileges. But they have a rightful 
er to attract the notice of their ſubjects to 
ſuch dor xrines as they 6 important to the ck 
4 ic 
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lick; by providing that they ſhall be publickly 
taught ; and: to ſee that che perſons whom they 
employ for teachers be, as far as can be known, 
really diſpoſed to teach een. Whether they aſ- 
ſure themlelves ot this, by ſubſcriptions to an 
eſtahliſned fotm of words, or by -deelarations 
made by each of chem in bis on words, is not 
eſſentially different: though the former ſeems to 
be the mote equal method, and leſs liable to a- 
buſe, both an the file of candidates for orders or 
benefices, and of thoſe who admit them, The 
legiſlature doth-not-'in either caſe impoſe a con- 
feſſion of | belief on the perſons. toficerned, as 
Dr. Stebbing harh ago ſhewn, but only in- 
forms itſelf, ſo fat as is needful, what their be- 
lief is; in order to know whether They are in that 
reſpec fit for the office to which n to be 
n n Ii e et rg, 

tbe doctrines bel in one ate true, the 
EE docrines eſtabliſbed in another church muſt 
be falſe; an I-preſtmeine church will contend for 
4 right to eſtabliſb falle dosen —— in conſe- 
guence; none bad a night to -eftabliſh any'doFrines, 
but with the unanimous-conſent of all the reſt. Now, 
Mr, you have-elfewhete'rold us, that every intelli- 
gent Chriſtian, | with the ſcriptures before him, is, 
upon proteſtant principles, and in decrees of this 
nature, à church tp bimſelſ; by which I underſtood 
you to mcan, that every petſon may judge for 
huimſelf, and believe as he ſees cauſe. Let us 
then only ſubſtitute e Ou Chriſtian in the 
place of church, and believe for eſtabliſh, and then 
judge of the truth and reaſoning . of the above 
pailage. * No intelligent Chriſtian can have a 
+: right-to believe any doctrines but upon tle 
+ ſition that they are true. If the doctrines be- 

4 * lieved 
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- © lieved by one intelligent Chriſtian be true, the 
« contrary dodrines believed by another intelli- 
_ © gent: Chriſtian muſt be falſe; and I preſume no 
intelligent Chriſtian will contend for a right to 
| © believe falſe doctrines. — In conſequence, no 
intelligent Chriſtians have a right to believe any 
doctrines, but with the unanimous conſent of 
all the ret. And what now becomes of the 
right of private judgement ? and would not the 
conſequence be, that we ſhould have no right to 
believe any thing? ö 
It. is true, proteſtants of * Pate or country Bade 
Been tender of condemning the confeſſion” f thoſe of * 
anot ber, by any public ſentence. But what in- 
Aance is there” upon record, where this Eberty (I 
- ſuppoſe mean the liberty of framing a con- 
feſſion of faith for itſelf) hath been allowed (as 
| the ordinate” principle 'manife eftly requires it ſpould 
be) to more than one church' in the fame proteſtant 
fate ?r If the confeſſion of any one ſtate or 
country is not condemned as contrary to ſcrip- 
ture, the minority in ſuch ſtate ought to ſubmit 
and aſſent to the confeſſion of it. Yet the ſtate of 
England, from the firſt eſtabliſnment of her con- 
feſſion, can afford an inftance, where the liberty 
of diſſenting from it has been allowed to the 
French, Dutch, and Italian proteſtant churches, 
in the beginning of its reformation; and to ſe- 
veral diſſenting co dns (among her own 
ſubjects) at N 5 | 
Every pariy, in every proteſtant ſtate, bas, by 
turns, made ſome attempts to bave their religious te- 
nels eſtabliſhed by publick authority. In every ſtate 
ſome one party has ſucceded ; and baving ſucceded, 
impoſes its own confeſſion upon all the reſt; excludi ng 
all diſſenters from more or fewer of the common pri- 


vileges 
7 Confef. p. 354 
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uileges of ertizens,* © The common, rivileges of 
citizens are protection of lives, hires and 
property: to places of truſt, influence, honor, 
and profit, none can be intitled, but upon the 
terms of the community. I then there be a 
party attempting to have their religious tenots 
eſtabliſhed by publick authority, Who, although, 
08 bypotheh,, they do not condemn, the confeſſion 
now eſtabliſhed, yet will never be contented, in 
the opinion of one of their own friends, (Rapin, 
in bis diſſertation on Whigs and Tories) till they 
have totally deſtroyed the whole church of Eng- 
land, and have given proof of it in their ſolemn 
: f 5nd covenant. all lovers of truth, peace, 
and Migious liberty, muſt endeavour to reſtrain 
ſuch intolerant diſturbers of the publick- tran- 
ö . within fuch bounds as not to leave them 
the power of. trampling on the common rights of 
mankind, by deſtroying: our preſent happy con- 
ſtitution. Tou acknowledge, (p. 538, in the note,) 
that the Weſtminſter confeſñioo, which bath all 
Mong been the favorite proſbyterian one, aſcribes 
the ſame. authority: to the church, that the firſt 
part of our aoth atticle doch. And though ſeve- 
ral of the diſſenting migiſters in 1727, refuſed 
to ſubſcribe that. nfeſſion, it doth not appear 
that they ſcrupled. this] part of it., And therefore 
you have no right to acguit them, while you can- 
Adem us: but we have n apprehend, that 
had they power, we ſhould ſuffer at leaſt as 
much, perhaps a great deal more, from their ex- 
_ercile of church authority, than they do now ſrom 
_ ,,outs. . Lou give us another inſtante of Calvi- 
niſtical intolerance, at the ſynod of Dort, in ba- 
niſhing the remonſtrants.“ This, however in- 
tended, is no cenſure on the church of > 
wWhic 


2 Ibid. * Confeſſ, p. 36. 
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ch diſclaims their principles and their prac- 
„ 430 Tud 344 23 | 
But churchmen. complain in adverſity, who. in the 
_ day of theig\enaltation. carried church . power as far 
as it cauld firetch +: as an inſtance of this. you 
produce. the, ingenious hiſbap Taylor, who alerted, 
2 * the  taſt-mabers of thoſe days, (in 1647, 
at. © if we ye found: out phat foungation Chriſt 
© and bis apaſiat did lay, that is, wwhat hody and 
„len of articles fimply necaſſory they taught and 
© required. of us 10 heligue.;, due need nat, we: cannot, 
© go am further, far foundatian,,, we Canwor Eu- 
© LARGE, THAT. SYSTEM OR, COLLECTION.* B 
when the battered ueſſel came to, be reti —— 
what, did the ingenious biſhop Taylor do®then ? 
— why nathing - bug che Hilſul pilats adopted. the 
ald enlarged hem. In which repreſentation thero 
ſeoms to be wanting both argument and truth; 
There wants, argument, becauſe gilots in 1660 
might adopt the enlarged ſyſtem, without any 
reflection on  4iſbop Taylor, who thought juſtly 
in 164% ;., unleſs he bad! been, one of thoſe pi- 
lots, and had, changed his ſeatiments, with the 
change of circumſtances. But neither did ho 
change his ſentiments, nor did the pilots in their 
day of exaltation act contrary to his ſentiments 
in adverſity ; Which deſtroys the truth of your re- 
ntation. Ia the paſſage to which you refer, 
> does not recommend the ſeriptures at large, as 
the foundation of neceſſary belief, (there being 
more things revealed in them than it is neceſſary 
for all men to know ) but a, Hſtem of neceſſary 
truths collected from it, the,apa/tle's creed, which 
he makes the 20% of a Chriſtian, to which the 
very words you quqte refer, Ve cannot enlarge 
THAT SYSTEM OR COLLECTION. Yet in that 


very 


b Conſeſſ. p. 55, and note. 
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very treatiſe, written under the ta/t-maſters of” 
*hoſe days, © he doubts not but our bleſſed Sa- 
© yiour* intended,” (from the inftance of the Je- 
ruſalem coundil;) © that the aſſemblies of the 

church ſhould be judges of controverſies, and 
ides of our perſuaſions in matters of 
_difficulty,'* —— in order to the conſervation 
„ « of the faith, for the doctrinal rules of good 
* life, and all that concerns the effential duty of 
© a Chriſtian.* * That, when acts and br Bag 
have influence upon communities of men, whe- 
* ther eceleſiaſtical or civil, the governours of the 
* republique or church reſpectively are to do their 
0 1 reſtraining thoſe miſchiefs — The 
ings indeed may be fallible, upon an in- 
© fallible ground, and they may do their duty 
© poſſibly with the piety of a faint, though not 
with the underſtanding of an angel.“ Nor 
did he alter his ſentiments in the day of bis exal- 
tation ; tor he maintains the ſame opinions in his 
Du#er Dubitantiam in 1660. He" calls the a- 
poltles creed the fulneſs of believers,” the cha- 
© racteriſtick of Chriſtians, the ſign of the ortho- 
© dox, the ſword of all herefies, and their ſuffi- 
* cient reproof, the unity of belief, ſufficient, 
full, immoveable, unalterable.“ That before 
princes were Chriſtian, the church was governed 
by their {piritual guides, who had authority 
from God, in all that was neceſſary, and of 
© great conuenienqy next to neceſſity: in that 
« which was not primely neceffary, but emer- 
« gently and contingently came to be uſeful and fir, 
God only left in his miniſters a power to per- 
* ſyade, . . . and gave: to the people the ſpirit of 
1 love and 9 But when princes be- 
5 . amg 
Liberty of Proph. F. vi. p. 101. 1 P.n03. 
e P. 210, 211. F . 534+" 030 
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came Chriſtians, |. ..... and took care of the ex- 
ternal regiment, of the church, . . then the 
eccleſiaſtical laws were. adviſed by biſhops, and 
commanded by kings, .'. ..and all can be 
compelled that need it. The nautic wit of 
your note may, for ought I can tell, be intirely in 
the ſtile of a boatſwain; and that I may not 
ſeem to avoid quoting it from envy, I here re- 
commend it to the reader, that he may not loſe 
the entertainment, nor you the reputation of it. 
I know not how to return it, but by an addreſs 7 
ihe veſſel itfelf, in words at leaſt as delicate as 
yours ; which I can venture to ſay, becauſe they 


| O navis, referunt in mare te novi © 
Fluttus ? fine funibus Q 


Vir durare carinæ 
Poſſunt imperiqſius 


LEquor. ——— 1 


— 7, nf ventis _ 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 5 
lo. lib. i. od. xiv. 


The opinion of the remonſtrants 
Chap. III. concerning confeſſions of faith, alcho* 
3 they had ſuffered grie vouſly by one 
unwarrantably injoined, is the ſubject of your 
third chapter; which you begin with obſerving, 
that it had been objected to confeſſions in general, that 
they derogated from the authority and ſufficiency of 
the ſcriptures. But is this true of ſuch confeſ- 

ſions as make the. ſufficiency of the boly ſcriptures 
For ſalvation one of their articles, and eftabliſh 
its authority ſo far, as to aſſert, that whatſoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
nos 

5 Book iii. p, 234, 235. f Confeſſ. chap. iii. p. 38. 


. 
wot t to be repuirad of n man, tber ir Jhnuld be be- 
litved as an article os tht faith, of 9 thdught requi- 
itt or neceſſary to ſalvation ?* | © 
Further, it had been objected, "ey thy en- 
croached upon the Wer 7 ꝗ— pou SN 
is not only the right, bur t 8 2 — 
ſcience, to E — judge: but Lok N ih 
ſome caſes muſt, be aſſiſted, or it will hot be able 
to judge at all : Bow ſhall they beat without u 
preacher ? and bow ſhall they: les: kerept they be 
fent ?* And ſurely all inrerprecitig and explan- 

ing the ſcriptures is not an encroachment on the 
liberty of private conſtience; fot Chrift hitmiſelf 
opene is diſciples the ſcriptures,” awd expoanded 
unto in all the ſcriptures the things concerning 
himſelf. Perſons; wha are ſtrangers to the lan- 
guage in which the ſcriptures were written, muſt 
have them tranſlated „ when tranflated, if the. 
words are uſed in a peculiar ſenſe, and not the 
cuſtomary one, ſuch words mult be interpreted: 
when this is done, if the cuftoms, antiquities, o- 
Pinions, or hiſtory of former times muſt be ex- 
planed, before the orditiary reader can judge of 
the agreement or diſagreement of rhe ideas which 
form the truth or falfttood? of any propoſition, 
theſe met be explaned before private conſcience 
| judge of it: whence'F infer, chat explications 

of of f. cripture, which in ſome caſes nieceſfity de- 
mands, and Chriſt's own\ex#thple warrants, are 
not always: entcroachmente on Me liberty of pri- 
vate judgemenr. Now one light, it which cort- 
feſſions are to be conſidered, id thatthey are ex- 
Pheations of ſeripturè by a number of learned 
men, concerning fome of its principat doc - 


trines. 
Tou 


1 Article vi. * Confeſſ. p. 58. 
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You indeed tell us, that they tended to nothing 
better than” ſeparation and ſchiſm." But does ſepa- 


ration and ſchiſm, occaſioned by a confeſſion, 
prove that confeſſion to be erroneous ? Does not 
t. Paul, after mentioning ſchiſms, as exiſtin 
among the Corinthians, tell them, that there mu/# 
alſo Be hereftes amongſt them, that they which are 


pproved may be made manifeſt ? And if a con- 
feſſion is neceſſary to manifeſt them, why ſhould. 


it not be uſed ? Your expedient indeed muſt be 
allowed an effectual one, that to avoid ſchiſm 
there ſhould be na conteſſion. 1 

But there have been To many abuſes in theſe 
confeſſions, that the remonſtrants, wh fend 
their uſe, you inform us, are obliged to 
with ample conceſſions. Undoubtedly, ſay ' they, 


[the  remonſtrants] zhoſe phraſes and. forms of 


ſpeaking, in which God and Chriſt delrvered them- 
ſelves at firſt, for the inſtruction of unlearned. and 
was men, muſt needs be ſufficient for the inſtruc- 
tion of 


Chriſtians in all ſucceding ages.» Having 


not ſeen this confeſhon of the remonſtrants, I am 
forced to take your account of it. But the au- 
thority of the conceders, I ſuppoſe, you will not 


admit ag deciſive : the truth of the conceſſion is 


ro be examined. Chriſt delivered many forms 
and phraſes of ſpeaking, which (beſides that 


they were firſt ſpoken. in Syriack, and afterwards 
interpreted by the evangeliſts into Greek, and 
needed further to be tranſlated into the reſpective 
tongues of .unlearned and ordinary men) were ſa 


myſtically and figuratively expreſſed, that the a- 
poſtles and diſciples did not underſtand them with. 
out an explanation: ſome of them appeared to 


be ſuch hard ſayings, that many of his diſciples 


| went 
„ Confeſſ. ibid.  '* i Cot, xi. 1g. 1 
P Coufeſl, ibid, ; CIAL | 
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went back, and walked no more with. him Many 
things the ſpirit of truth was afterwards to lead 
them into, which were to be committed to faithful 
men, who ſhould be able to teach others alſo.” Theſe 
truths were the ſame in ſubſtance, though different 
in expreſſion, called therefore tbe apoſtlès dofirine.* 
For though Peter, Paul, and Luke, preach the 
ſame doctrine, yet they preach it not in the ſame. 
words: the writings of the two latter diſcover a 
tincture of their learning, which is not ſo per- 
ceivable in thoſe of Peter. Their agreement in 
docttine ſerved as a rule, by which other teachers 
were to. guide themſelves, directing the purpoſe, 
bur legying the expreſſion to be ſuggeſted by the 
taſte ofthe ſpeaker, or accommodated to the ca- 
pacity of the bearer. ,. This doctrine, as to the 
tubſtance of it, was to be the means of bringing 
the hearers to the unity of the faith; and at the 
fame time was a teſt by which to try the teachers. 
According to this doctrine the catechumens were 
to make their baptiſmal profeſſions, and profeſs 
a goed profeſſion.* According to this doctrine the 
teachers were to be proved, whether they held faſt 
- the faithful word, as they bad been taught.® No 
forms of ſuch confeſſion or examination are pre- 
ſerved, in ſcripture, a the /ub/tance be there 
recorded; nor are any of thoſe forms any where. 
to be found, if not in the ancient creeds, Con- 
feſſions therefore may be made, and that not in the 
very words and phraſes firſt delivered by Chriſt, 
for they are irrecoverably loſt ; bur as expounded 
by Chriſtian teachers. Nor can they always be 
confined with good effect to thoſe words of the 
firſt teachers which are recorded in ſcripture : for 
if perſons ariſe, as confeſſedly perſons have ariſen, 
2 R who 


4 John vi. 60, 66. 2 Tim. xi. 2, Ads ii, 
1 1 Tim. vi. 12. Titus 1. 9. na 
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who have perverted; thoſe words to a rang means 
ing, in matters of the greateſt importanca, how 
Mall we diſcover with whom ve may or may not 
communicate, a3 ſound Chriſtians, or whom we 
may or may not appoint for teachers of ſound 
doctrine, but by trying whether they hold the 
ſcripture; words in what appears to us the true 
ſenſe? Now this ttial can be made only by uſing 

ſuch phraſes fot aſcertaining the ſenſe, as have not 
hitherto, and we may hope will not, become am- 
-biguous ig the mouths of thoſe. who uſe them? 
The need of this method may not immediatel7 
happen: and till it doth, ſcripture expreſſions 
may ſuffice. Nut when it doth, ſuch confeſſions 
not. only may, but muſt, {ill continue in the 
church: and they; may be divine as to the ſubs 
ſtance, though the form may be human; and the 
. church cannot well.be without ſuch human expli- 
cations, if it is poſſible for it to be at all.. 
.. The | Remonſtrants, ie recover their. ground, ſay, 
+ 4+: 1t.cannot ſeem unprofitable, much leſ uniaw- 
ful or Burtful, if, more miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt 
do, by mutual conſent, joint ſtudies and endeavours, 
+ « declare their judgements upon the meanings of ſcrip- 
jure, and that in certain compoſed forms.* You ſay 
it is ug d matter 40 diſcover the drift of this ar- 
gument: and. ſo ſay I, if what you further ſay be 
true, that ih Remonſirants in that paſſage do not 
mean to infiſt on the ſuperior influence and authority 
ef more miniſters, in the buſineſs of expounding the 
. ſcripture, in compariſon with fitigle paſtors or pro- 
- feſſors." But they certainly do mean fo, when 
they modeſtly ſay, if the explication of a fagie 
— be not unprofitable, the explication of 
« more paſtors cannot ſeem fo :* and you are ſen- 
_ fible chis is their meaning, by quoting Dr. Steb- 
T1915 55 | G bing ; 
» See Confeſſ. p. 5g« * Confe, p- 6 7 Ibid, - 
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bing to the ſame” purpoſe. To IH pot 
Een this means, i plain Ee . 202 
ways be 2 nb of ' majovity.*” Aria \ 

hat por pr por F this nau, Fhe 
un phat "which rendered the Ne- 
 monſtrants rcd fo TR Both 
Remonſtrants and — Stebbing manifeſtly n 
' That lofficient abllities and Mtegtity ſu 
nineteen in twenty agizeing in che Tame inter 
tation of ſeriptate, fre more Mleely co pitch pie 
the true meaning,” than one who. theuld interpret 
the fame ſcriptuie in à different ſenſe,” Neither © of 
them exclude a peſibiliiy of errer in che 
only a 7% likelibood of etring. Much1efs did bey 
mean to deny, that a Packt. te eoubeN, where the 
teagers had worldly views far their aim, confe- 
derated with ignorant, prejudited, or ſervile com- 
Phers, might bring forth a wrong determination: 
but even then the majority without: doors would 
1 de againſt them. Sgenn <dtfiderations 
efore will not drive men into the 
"eftablifhed religion,” whatſoever 1e be. We have 
"Hi the ſcriptures and our on judg in caſes 
plain and evident; and whateverdeference we may 
ice, in cafes of \#oibr and difßeulty, to the 
dgement of learnec men in cheit own profeſtien, 
2 checally to a majority of them therm.) wwe ate in no 

_*Yanger ſubmitting to a ſyns of Phariſees, 
or 2 © Turkiſh Uivan, as they tire Hot Compoſed: df 
men fkilful in thoſe* ſcriptures whichwe make our 
rule of faith: and. the hotorĩbus partiality of the 
" equneit of Trent; and che ſynsd of Hort, will in- 
eline but fes / inge cou inquirets to yield upicheir 
--own'reafon- 2 flave to their determinations, The 
Waod of Dort was convened in malice aud pro- 
2 in pokey; und came hot te examine the 

| truth, 


2 Sonſeſf. p. 70 07 .q 92409 95 


( 83) : 
truth, but to /puniſh the Remonſtrants; them- 
Neves acknowledging; that they came not to dit- 
pute; but to condemn. *. And having a decree of 
- admiſſion written before they came into the ſynod, 
. aſked the foreign divines their judgement, 
it would have been anſwerable to their de- 
Pop but finding itt was othierwiſe, without fo 
mch as laying their heads together for conſulta- 
tion, they publiſhed the decree which they had 
before prepared ; 2 Mr. NHales of Eton relates 
it, who attended that ſy nod From» ſuch! preju- 
dice, I preſume, you: will - W a\ revolt pe 
Wholly inencuſable. n mand de 

Tou afk, H ule re and ex- 
2 to the: prapte in ca and familiar expreſſions, 
' by "their alter, what palit uſe can pon 
| ++ 2 72 confeſ ο The uſe of 
reater aſſurance both to the governours 
a * Þs urch and the . 

are rightly enplaned to them. 22/6 el + 
Miiſters au full ar litri roche fallibleix a 405. 
a in bein penſonai capazity.*: Reaſons againſt-this 
uſſcrtiun have been giyen before. - it may not be 
im proper to ſtreimgten thoſe reaſohs by the o- 
FPhaentef ce primitive Chriſsians, eſpecially as 
you declare your aſſent to the of the a- 
pyſtolical times“ Theſe thaught otherwiſe than 
| 2 do, even When their miaiſters were the in- 


red themſelves; for, diſſatisſied with . 

jadgement of Barnabas: and Paul about a cer- 

tain queſtion; they called for the determination. of 

a couneil ; and the aſſent, which they withheld 

hn two of the apoſtles in their perſonal capaci- 
5 l g: oi 1 ol! ace hes, 

1 * * £8 41970 

adam wi an in be 
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ties, they yielded to them when aſſembled ima 
body. And unleſs you imagine tat your bold 
. aſſertions are ſufficient prooſt, your own perform- 
ance would be — againſt you, and prove 
that all examination i; not pretluded dy eſtabliſhed 
confeſſions, though you, 1inidefianceiof facts, af- 
ſert it is 3 nor ate tbe people conſiraiued by them 
40 acquieſce in d precavious HES. 
Jou affirm that Ibeſe ſormularies of GeFrine, 2 
_ Zounding'# in ariſicial and ſcbolaftickiterms,' are ra- 
iber opt . to. perplar and confound things: that are o- 
therwiſe clear and plain, than tu illuſtrate. any i bing 
with a ſuperior degree of per ſpicuiſy. When here- 
.. ticks have wreſted and tortured ſeripture expteſ- 
+ Hons in fu \of rheir:gwn\ercars, and other 
- Falſe and grouridieſs. doctrines have been 
and ecloathed in ſcripture language, the ſenſe, 
: > which petſons in tho * and places fix on 


ſcripture phraſes relative to ts. becomes 
uncertain, though the — of fk phraſes 
be clear enough: and therefore it is neceſſary to 
find out terms which at pteſem ate af more Pre- 
3 at leaſt in treating witch theſe perſons. 
Lou go on to ſay, that opinions: maintained by 
— authority, bac e been condemned as noxious 
errors; nan noxious errors too beve fometimes pro- 
- cured themſelves: 0 be eſtabliſbeu dy unotber pariy of 
s ang' creed-makers : in which caſe je 


i.  confaſſioniſt 
far n ſerve 
| deſtroy. the farce of ' each other No that. —2 


cils have erted is moſt certain: that they have de- 


- termined. one contrary: to another ia alſo certain ; 
and therefore we muſt make ute of private judge- 
| - ment, as yell as theirs, in the interpretation of 
. apt Bot hath” private "judgement" never 
7 Has dot one man's been contrary. to . 
* 1 004. other's ? 
Ad. XY. 31. Confeſr p- 64. Confeſſ. p. 65. 


C85 ) | 
other's? Hath it not interpreted ſeri in con- 
tradictory ſenſes ? And muſt therefore ſcripture, 
wx confeſſions of faith, and reaſon itſelf, 
all diſcharged together as blind guides? To 
this *your'reafoning teads. And if ſo, we muſt 
have no religion at all, having no rule of re- 
ligion. But, I beg you, let us rather call them all 
back again, each to his due place and rank, and 
make the belt uſe» of them that we can. The 
force of one formulary may be weakened, yet by 
no means deſtroyed by another: and even con- 
trary confeſſions and creeds may be attended with 
CE which will be of great and real uti- 
ity to an unprejudiced enquirer, to to qud on 

which ſide the truth lie. 2 
But you procede to object, Leun, are pro- 
fitable agaiaſt nnn errors, they ſhould be en- 
larged ' as often as new errors f 'that ſort 'a- 
 5iſe> True. But many toes new errors are 
old ones condemned, if not explicitly, yet vir- 
tually, in the confeſſions already eſtabliſhed. And 
* 2 my ones are not very noxious, ot | 
go te pread conſiderably or long. Be- 
yrs w 4 — caſes of this nature, 
ſometimes, for various reaſons, it not, or cannot 
be done. And there are circumſtances in which 
attempting to do it would produoe. more harm 
= 8 Further yet, in circumſtances which 
ta be more favorable, great caution 

are requifire to avoid going too far: 
= — whatever dome leſs is done than ſeems 
defirable, this by no means proves, chat what — 
been done formerly is uſeleſs. d 
Tou plead further, The malignity of Fe * 
ics (and perbaps the very exiſtence of others) bag 
been — by the 9 notice that 3 
6 3 


* mid. 
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den a gi ben 56 ag ed 
church; or at ben has Sought) fit tt take of (them in 
- an eſtabliſord confeſſion; * Nou God forbid that 
any ſhbuld inc ur ſuch guilt! But if then will, v 
cannot omitl ad y part of our gutycto prevent at. 
Seriqus perſons, Who err, we pra God to en- 
lighten and pardon; as wie. wiſh: patdon. for aur 
own errors, and light by, which to diſcern them : 
nor do ve grudge to ſuch the indulgence of. a 
peaceable diſſent: but that e ſnould ne glect to 
inſtruct thel people, who Wat inſſruction, by 
doctrines publickly a ubecauſe there are 
ſome, men ſa malignant, that they? 


| will maintain 
heretigal opinions en becauſe the church hath 
condemned them, (if indesũ there bb any ſuch,) 
is ſurely a cer eαKk and unchriſtian expectation. 
With regard to che — — pare) 
x (as ſuch ybu ſuſpect therenare, abdugh I could 
ſcarcely, believe it. and hope ya feeb no propen- 
ſity in your on breaſt that cam make it credible 
to you,) wwe pra tbat :tberwiitd\ ref; God p may Bade 
Free, counſe, and beegloriſied, otwithſtanding ſuch 
endleavours; and chat ve ανi¹⁰ be _detrvered from 

aunreaſenable und uunteu mens 90 ·ꝛ 1 29h 
Lou produce two inſtances ian oùr own -efta- 
bliſnment: to ſupport your remark, that thoſe he- 
Tefies, againſt which inne f theſe provifions baue 
been made, ure death and ſuni u utter oblivian; 
and ibat thaſe. lad: beem pennt int ed; ef which; na- 
nice bad geen gate in an gt abliſbed c anfeſiun : and 
theſe inſtanees are t N of K. Edward's articles; 
his forty- ſecondʒ cenſuring the reſtorers of Origen 
opinion concerning the temporary (duration of | future 
_ puniiſominty:; and his goth, againſt thoſe who 
maintain that % ſauls v men deceaſed. de ſleep 10 
« the day f jaupement. Both which articles wete 
N 7 ö E d iſmiſſed 


i Conſeſf. p. 67, k 2 Theft. iii. 1, 2. 
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/miſed in. dba But * the maintainers of 
eſe errors, while they. conrinued condemned, 
iſtyrb_che-church, with greater malignapcy than 
fore? Notbigg like a Pos is attempted but 
rather che-contrary appe 9 5 ten years time 


there ſeemed, no occaſion, 0 22 ding any 05 


inſt Urge ita. which the; condemnation 

1 77 contributed. On the at 

hand, 11 1 ovilioa. againſt 1 25 SM 

led, in orde uppart TEMATK, WE mou 
| es. "$6 1 8 5 5 55 5 unk 8 utter 
2 ines, Nea 
5 e Ti Os fro; 15 5 97 LY 
3 1205 757 tian 
Baue wanted, ind 4 gs tines 
ih this Errgtical, bra her, yap 

tell us, if 191 42 40 be 49th . 1077505 

demned i | il remained a pert of aur ming 
terial ſub Boone ſomething. ch you call very 
Jike a demonſtration, aur. «firſt reformers were 

| TOE on this, 1 bead, Bad, probably. never ſeen the 

„ I thi „our on, evidences prove 
direQly_ agaigſt you : 2 of being ſome- 
thing. very like g demonſtration, . in er er your 

"remark, intirely overthrow it... 

Another uſe. of confeſſions, according to. the Re- 
monſtragts, ig, 1% obviate calumnies: to prove 
their uſcleſoels to this purpoſe, you inſtance in the 
caſe of the Remonſtrants themſelyes, who were 

charged wich concealing fome things of whj ch iby 
were , aſbamed 40 give their - judgement in pulblick. - 
Hou, ſay you, do they obwiate4his calumny by their 

" confeſſion ? How does their publickly confeſſing ſome f 
their dodirines, «prove that they concealed none? « 

| They admit that they bau purpoſely” waved teftain 

. thorny and fubtte queſtions, lex'omg them to the idle 

6 4 and 
1 Confeſl, p. 66—68. = Confell: p. 6d. 


WS... 
and curious. | Might not the doffrines relative ta 
90/4 rage be the very things they were aſhamed to 


tonfeſs ? = The Remonſtrants were offended with 
the borrid\decrees,s as the authors themſelves cal- 
led them, of abſoluce predeſtination and reproba- 
tion.“ As this point was what occafioned their op- 
poſition, they'infiſted on having that firſt diſcuſſed 
in the ſynod ; which when done, they fuppoſed 
confenr in the reſt would follow. Nowifthe Contra - 
remonſtrants chatged them, on abtdunt of their de- 
clining 1a examine the other points previous to that 
of reprobarian, that they concealed ſome things of 
which chey were aſhamed to give their judgement 
in publick, their publick confemon on thoſe 
points was a vindication af themſelves, that the 


were not aſhamed to ee rd in thoſe 


things which were belore If they pur 
; ly waved thorfiy and ſubtle queſtions, and 
left them tothe idle and curious, it was unreaſon- 


able to charge them with concealing opinions 
which they chouglit needleſs and upneceſfary, 
and in examining of whiclr they thought it time 
loſt to trouble themifelyes vr others. Such might 
have calumniated the apoſtle himſelf for directing 
Timothy to avoid fooliſh and unlearned queſtions, 
knowing that they do gender frifes. : And if they 
took occaſion, from the confeſſion of the Remon- 
- Nranrs, to vſe them ill, they might have taken 
_ cccalion, from their declining the publication of 
any, to uſe them worſe. Or if fame were more 
vehement againſt them after the publication than 
.. | | ray 15 E. before 
| ©® Confell, p. 69, 70, 4. | 
© Epiſcopius's ſpeech in Hale's Letters, p. 39.  -— 
. »- Y ide Scripta/hiſtorica Nemonſtr. p. 177. 7 
1 Supervacagea et ſuperflua procul habyimus, in yon ne- 


 , ce{ſariisconſiſtere opera pretium non judicavimus. Scripta 


F 2 Tim, ii. 23. n | A <7 7 Tees 
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before, muſt not ſome of better diſpoſitions five 
become leſs ſo ? © were ſingularly unhappy 
Indeed, if their „ — themſel ves had 
no weight with any body. Should no- perſons 
therefore 2 chemſelves, in order to 
their own defence or was it im only! in 

the Remonſtrants? 22 
Were it but one way, ; you ſay, of 'refating theſe 
endleſs calttmuies efſe:iually ; by confronting the accu- 
ſation with matter of fat. The accuſation is 
holding falſe doctrine. Why is not publiſhing a 
confeflidn of the doctrine which they do hold as 
much a matter of a and F r M 1thres, 
thas any other? 
You ſay, 'The' Cabeinits charge the Remonſlrants 
with chers the worſt meanings under ſcripture 
words. The rant, ſay it is à calumm, ** 
mr to "their confeſſion. The ſame Remonſtrants 
the = accuſation againſt. another fort of 
2 May not they ros ſay it ij a calumny, and di- 
end tbemſalves in a confeſſion ? and at what does a 
this futile reaſoning aim, but at proving that what- 
ever is once git "into 4 confeſſion muſt be true." I 
anſwer, it aims at no ſuch thing; but only at 
dearing up What the real doctrine of each of the 
parties is. And it muſt be preſumed to be what 
in their confeſſions they declare it to be, unleſs the 
contrary can be ſhewn: whereas, till this decla- 
ration is made, either of them might, according 
to your own repreſentation of the caſe, under 
ſcripture words cheriſh the worſt meanings. I hope, 
fir, this is no diſcovery of your and your friends 
reaſon for recommending confeſſions of faith in 
ſcripture words, that under cover of thoſe expreſ- 


ſions very bad meanings may be conveyed. Y 
CL 


* Confefi, p. 71. e p... | 


go } 
You; thiok it * am r 
Remonſtrabts the due praiſt, for thrir- boneſt re 
=> 10 the. rights & private Judgement but by 
their limitation and ler ade „ 
ma more virtue or public conſeſhons than 
may be ,renſonahly Loi bn and aſcribed; to, 


writings and di courſes 1 any —— * . 
and laarnisg 


them more onus 
mam. a 
+/ Bur notwithſtanding, ERS honalt 
— rights of private judgement, they -ack) 
ged the utility of publick confeſſions ; an 
fence which you cannot pardon, 3 
out, And yet — knows in what's 
und lenity would have ended, bad: eee. 
Been forlunate entugh to haur engaged tbe c 
s, and with au bei. 
hat would you think of — ju 


Yhould ! ſuggeſt that, ing your wo 
clatnations againſt \« heye's formu- 
Iary of your on zx petto, nh gs would pro- 


duet and eſtabliſh; if the higher powers were fa 
vbrable to you? But l am — — credit to 
your qpen declarations againſt arbitrary i 
Nriohs, as, you muſt know. your gyn heart, 2907 
cannot. The like zuſtice: that I do you, you gwe 
to the Remotiſtrantsz and I. hond have expected 
it from you, as you profeſs to-tollow. TY. 0 0 
the religion which the writings, of the 8 
each, or which -may be drawn from them. y ne- 
«ctlary conſequence.” St. Paul deſcribes the 
City which he n ene 1 


* Ne 3 


1 Confeſſ. p. 73. * Confefl. p. 73, 74 
„ 3.3 ae 
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J mult prefar 
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Audi 88 ad a by 
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Bed, by orbers, wou 
ner and charity ooh, 

Pre WO 
ag org: nl 


iEqp1Þs Þ#! egamnjayers 
| 8 75 bly hav f 
15 — Ee aut. 
Ds Limes goes. not {6 


435.18, gee Ep Vahle, 
e e THO 

E the, eee of his 25 
pom 1 10 0 37 iner from the 


af [avin ns 4 ſoul from 

= a Fix e / 10 mg his 

3 admonition, Ih ould” <2 

| 8 e bim, or endearour by Chr 
yy moth procure his rejection from t 

£commuynian of the. He Let, far from callin 

. the, civibpower for the temporal puniſhment g 

ach wy 8 Bod paſtor and good Chriſtian 

0 


preſerve him from it, as far 'as 
Myr b done conſiſtently with the pat 


dan = 
3 Confeſſ. p. 24. 
d James v. 20. © Tit, iii. 10. 


en I preſume, muff 
| N 


what they do hold, x 
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lick welfare; iran for him. 


iflrate, not hypocriti 10 Y, as 15 
Rome doth, but moſt e z and king 


wy "af 


utmoſt care, that if puniſhment muſt 'be der. * 


ed, it might fully appear to be infficted not on a 
religious, but civil account. But when this wae 
done, if ee was & miniſter of che ſtate, to 
* office it bel onged iq execute the laws, 
tle as his diſpoſition might be, 24 nature. or 
aye obeyed 

ate; unleſs, apprebending the puniſh- 
ment to be un juſt, ke rather ' choſe to \refign his 
office. Bur, ill-treated a8 5 3 the 
Remonſtrants were by the Belgic ſynod, they Far, 
not the lawfulneſs only, rn the neceflity of a 


| confeſſion': for when a of men are charged 


with holding falſe 8 how can they vin 
cate themſelves hut by 5780 declaration 
ra thoſe doctrines 


1 0 © not e 


by ſcripture z 8 


openly renouncing the imputed errors ? But 


their profeſſions © moderation are wreſted ro ſu 


| — 5 of a cen ſpirit, and the confeſſion 


of ſome of their doctrines is made an argument 
of their concealment of them, confeſſions are uſe- 
leſs. things indeed; 88 20M Toft their meat. 
ing, and it is the of judgement to 
againſt evidence. Your uichavitable ſurmiſe to 


che prejudice of the r you are your- 
Felf ſenſible ſtands in need of an apology. You 


therefore add, al the 
' Let no man ſay. that, ton temperate 
6 wage of the Remonſtrants, 4% of this _ 
7 45 Juſtified. In this verbal deference for the 
authority of the ſcriptures, no bach hey, bas ever gone 


Further than our — Pay * 1 Le 
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2 — private inkement. Much is here 
it can have any appearance of an 
7 juſtification of ſo ere A 
8 even prove (hic have 
* be ever able to &) that 
de hers 4 gland, how mild ſoever ſhe 
in favor of private judgement, yet, being 
oppreſſes Who differ in opinion 
m her;; you cannot. from thence juſtly infer, 
that the Remonſtrants, (though t hey ſpeak in the 
ſame. manner,) would, if they N 4 
preſs thoſe who differ from IS. ; 
medium, that a who ſpeak in favor of — 
judgement, would, if they could e majority, 
\ opprels thoſe” who held any di opinions 
from their own. If you admit this medium, (and 
ou can warran 7 ſurmiſe by no other,) then 
£ the church of England takt heed - for what 
would the yngentle author of the Confeffional do 
with her, ſhould he be fortunate enough to en- 
gage the civil ITN and with them the ma- 
1 on his However, fir, at preſent, 
ow willing ever you may be to condemn the 
. church of England as an enemy to private judge- 
ment you haye gone no further in your proof 
of it, than that ſhe, publickly profeſſes to aſſert 
the right of 585 judgement; laying down the 
. tures as her rule of faith, © by which all ec- 
_ © cleſiaftical doctrines ovght to be tried: no law, 
_ © no tradition, no cuſtom, is to be received or 
continued if it be contrary to ſcriprure.**/''O.. 
. articles, which '* are nor eſſentials of faith, 
©* the propoſes 2 Bn a body of ſafe and pious 
« oidetles, for the preſervation of peace, to be 
fubſerided and not openly contradicted * 
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wab6 other, wecording to the attracting power 
Ahich then ſurruumds it : and yet they may be as 
certain a meaſure! of ſourid> judgement in ſuch 
queſtions; as the oſcillations of à peudulum are 
allowed to be of time. This method of 
pointing confeſſions and ny nos 
them te be freely examined, avoids the extremes 
ot wolimicet implicit obedience and of no regard 
to 2 wer — 7 1 
thority private : 1 ment. Wi you 
e t "fort of vibrations 
' would follow from your method of obliging — 4 
teacher to nothing more than a proſeſſion of be- 
lief in ſeriptute, and a promiſe to inſtruct the 
- people frgm l alone. Soßpoſe be ſhould hap- 
pen to think Me de Quakers! that neither of the 
-ewo ſacruments is! preferibet by it; or like the 
Baptiſte wat a Chiriſtianss are to be di 
and none tbefote years of Uiſeretion; what mult 
nhisparifiquebs of sdother 'opigion-'do ? - IF: he 
may de turns out for actiug upon theſe opinions, 
nowtich' ſeems be yofr tion, from what ydu 
muote dathapprobarom about Burnet, at pages 
, 80. NMανjꝭꝛͤ it not have beem better to have 
known beförehand 'whethervhe held them ? But 
if no onediad@ tight to Kno them beforehand, 

how hath any one a right to p̃uniſt iim for then 

afterwards? If the people may leave him, and 
go td ndiſter; mult he hold the living 
mill e or uht there be no legul i poſſeſſion of a 
-ivingy bot che people maintain cheit own miniſters 
during pere Many queſtions of a ſimilar na- 
ture mighelde aſbed er and yu, ould let us have 
- 4 complete view of your ſcheme, chat ſeeing what 
ou would ſubſtieu to go vern our motions, in 
the room of this oſcillation, which you diſlike, 

we might judge of:qh& practicableneſs of it. 7 

ou 
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Tou mention Dr. Stebbing's Rotiond! Enpuiry 
on this occaſion, and in 3 in this chap- 
ter: -but-you-paſs aver fuch things in it as tho» 
roughiy obniate or confute a part o your 


een za aft 8 if na notice. had over | 
taken of them. Is. there not ſome blame- 


It ic * 
petuoſity, yoo ought to confeſs it with much con- 
cern, and moderate it. Iwill not aſcribe it to 
artful deſign 3 for ſuch art would be uuerly,. in- 
conſiſtent with all common fairneſs. Tou call 
bim here the rigidly eccigiaſtical Dr. Stebbing * It 
would have been no im Arey: of candor, 
if you had acknowledged that this rigid eccleſi- 
aſtick ſaitb, A fault chere may be indeed in re- 
quiring men to {ſubſcribe to more points than 
dare neceſſary : - which, I think, happens when 
they are required to ſubſcribe;to: thoſe points, 
about wbich (how true ſoe der chey may be in 
_ 4,cthemſclves) Chriſtians may differ from one 
another, and yet 7 
.. ang mm Sq ern 
-$,c0 t 
might be rectified, it had been a matter per- 
+ haps not altogether — che conſideration 
G 3 | * = | 
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In your examination of this reltide you 
obſerve, that his lordſhip bad net Jcrupled 1 de- 
 elare, that the requiring ſubſcription to the thirty- 
mine articles is a great impoſition, in his hiſtory of 

his own times, "folio edition, vol; II. p. 634. 
But did the biſhop mean; that no ſtandatd of dob- 
trine ſhould be eſtabliſed ? or that, if eſtabliſnh- 
ed, the contradictors ought to paſs without pö- 
niſhment'or cenſure 2 Far from it; for in that 
very paragraph he wiſhes the thirty-nine articles, 
with ſome corre&ions, to continue ſtill "is 
STANDARD or DOCTRINE ; and that thoſe who 
. teach any contrary tenets ſhould be CENSURED.” 
He is indeed againſt ſubſeription, betauſe 
churches arid ſocieties are much better ſecured 
by laws chan by ſubſcriptions.” But why are 
not both better than one alone? and, of the 
do, why is not preventing falſe doctrine pre- 
2 — M it? Cenfure only woulfl be 
ei Thoſe ho deſerved it would 

bm be. cenſured, and with” great difficulty. 
Beſides, * rhey would be at liberty*to omit preach- 
ing whatever doctrine they hey pleaſed, and even to 
confine themſelves wholly to natural religion and 

morality; and thus deifts might be preachers : 
whereas, ling men » when they had 
declared themſelves in favor of Chriltian | dot- 
trines, they would of courſe, as occaſions called 

for it; preach them al. n 

This qpimion of - Burnet, you ſay, was 
vor the reſult ef à late ienct ; for many years 
before, through the biſbop s - credit," an "the weigbt 
of his tharatter, the clergy at Genet were releaſed 
their ent to the Conſenſus Doctrinæ. 
and only left ſubjes to puniſhment or cenſure, in caſe 
of writing or preaching 4 ou the ee 
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trine." Biſhop Burnet was at Geneva before the 
revolution, and not afterwards; and from the 


date of Turretin's oration, mentioned by you at 


Page 145, it is evident that ſubſcription to the 
Fermula Conſenſys at Geneva was not aboliſhed till 
1706; and therefore not by means of bſſhop 
Burnet's influence twenty years before. And as 
the author of the biſhop's life, who was a very 
Ptejudiced perſon in theſe matters, miſtook in 
- this particular, he might miſtake in che whole of 
what he faith of the biſhop's early diſlike to ſub- 
ſcriptions; and he might have no ſuch diſlike 
when he wrote his expoſition, But ſuppoſing 
that he had, why ſhould he not write a book; to 
make men eaſy in ſubſcribing; atticles, all of 
which he declared himſelf to believe, even in his 
old age; and which he doth. not appear to have 
thought could have been better expreſſed, ex- 
cepting in the maiter of original fin and 
deſtination; and which there was then no * 
lihood of getting changed, even in theſe two 
points? If his expoſition: anſwered his purpoſe 
of making men eaſy, all was well. If it only 
made more eaſy. than would have been elſe, it 
wag better than if they had remained uneaſy. 
And whether fewer or more were uneaſy, the ſub- 
| ſcription was like to continue. Or even had he 
a pfoſpect that the uneaſineſſes of any perſons, if 
he did nothing to remove them, might have pro- 
.cured ſubſcription to be laid aſide, yet ſtill he 


wWidhed the articles to continue as a fandard of dac- 


irine: and on that e an expoſition o them 
was very proper.. 
Tou repreſent hes biſbop as entering on this 
taſk of expounding the articles] with xo litile 
relulũ ance; for er 7 illolſon having firſt mo- 
i ve 
* 1bid. . r N. # Y 
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ved bim to" this work, as he ſays in his preface; 
thoughelſewhere, (in his hiſtory of his own times, 
vol. II. Page, 228,) he ſays, © the queen firit mo- 
ved him; be was determined in. it only by the- 
queen's command afterwards. This you allow us- 
ro call a 222 if we pleaſe: bur it is a 
contradiction, it ſeems, in which the truth is 
clearly ſeen. That great prelate, unable to prevale 
with bis friend Burnet, | to undertake an affair 
of that nature at bis own motion, applied 10 the 
queen, whoſe influence, added to bis own, left the 
good biſhop no room to decline the ſervice, however 
diſagreeable it might be to bim. Clear as the truth 
may appear to you in this contradiction, a dif- 
ferent truth appears more clearly to me in it, 
which ſolves the difficulty; while you leave it, as 

you found it,. à contradiction ſtill. I mean, that 
the queen firſt moved biſhop Burnet to explane 
thoſe articles which ſgemed to lean intirely to an 
abſolute predeſtination, in order to clear an ob- 
jection that had been made, that our articles 
looked one way, and our doctors went another: 1 
that then the archbiſhop moved him to go on 


with the reſt of the articles; which was his 


ground for ſaying,” in his preface, I ſhould have 
kept within the ſame bounds (of modeſty and 
© caution) if I had not been firſt. moved to un- 
dertake this work [the expoſition of all the ar- 
0 ticles] by that great prelate who then ſat at the 
helm.“ And when the ſame modeſty and cau- 
tion made him decline it, the archbiſhop might 
overcome theſe by applying to the queen, that 
her majeſty, who firſt ſet him to work on ſome of 
the articles, would require him to go on with the 
= Wherefore he ſays, * And after that, de- 
< termined in it by a command that was ſacred to 
| H 2» _ + mp 
3 Confeſl, p. 81. 'Þ See Conſeſſ. p. 79. 
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: me by. reſpect) as well as by duty. 80 that al 


the biſhop's reluctance appears to be no other than 
that common modeſty and caution;. not to ven- 
ture on ſuch an undertaking without a com 
mand from thoſe who had authority eo give K. 
2% 4 A RR a ISS 
But in this preface, you ſay, the biſbep takes 
particular care i apprize bis readers, that bis en. 
poſition was not a wort f authority.s He means, 
that although he was authorized by the queen and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to give this expo 
ſition, and that it 'was afterwards approved of by 
the two archbiſhops and ſome biſhops in their pri- 
vate Capacities, yet the expoſition had not been 
authorized by rhe convocation and parliament, To. 
as to be injoined to be publickly received. You 
and may, either or both of us, reject. it, if we 
ſee cauſe, without publick offene. 
M bat is ftill more, be thire in bis Lore” 
Freely declares the flender opinion be bau of the ei- 
fedt of ſuth expeditnis as be bad ſuggeſted in bis in- 
troduftion. * The ſettling on ſome-tqu#ooca! formu- 
* Jaries (ſays his lordſhip) will never lay the con- 


© zention that bas avifen concte#ning the chief points 


in difference between the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vin. You hope, E ſuppoſe, by repeting aften, 


to make your reader believe'you have proved that 


biſhop Burnet diſliked his on expoſition, and 
therefore both wrote and publiſned it unwillingly * 
whereas there is not the leaſt appearance of any 
other unwillingneſs than what atofe from diffi- 
dence of himſelf, and apprehenfion of ill treat- 
ment from others. Had he been unwilling on a 
different account, why ſhould he ever have pub- 
liſhed it, after the Queen and Tillotſon were 
dend? Your oonjecture, that he did: it becauſe 
Cent p. s c. 
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now be cculd ſpeak his mind in a preface, is. a 
very idle one; for the introduction was not pul- 
tiſbed before the preface; he had no neceſſity 
therefore to contradict in the one what he ſaid in 
the other, ſince they both came out together. 
Had he cheught any thing wrong had been ſug- 
geſted in the introduction, it had been more ad- 
viſeahle to have ſuppreſſed the wrong ſuggeſlion 
by correcting the introduction, than to publiſh it 
and contradict it at the ſame time. I therefore 
do not ſuppoſe that he meant in his preface to de- 
clare any ſlender opinion he had of the expedi- 
ents ſuggeſted in the introduction; but that what 
us ſays in both are conſiſtent with each other: 
for although he ſays, Equivocal formularies 
will neyer lay the contention that has ariſen be- 
tween the Lutherans and Calviniſts, Pref. p. vii. 
this does not contradict the Introduction, where 
he ſays, at page 8, Both ſides may ſubſcribe 
our articles with a good conſcience, without any 
< equivocation:;” not by contentiauſly urging the 
article, each againſt the other, but by harmoni- 
_ ouſly meeting together in it. For though the 
firſt appearance ſeems to favour the doctrine of 
abſolute decrees, and the jrreſiſtibility of grace, 
yet there are many expreſſions that have another 
face.. Af therefore each fide would weigh the 
ꝓowerfulſcriptures which the other has to alledge, 
and neither would urge the conſequences of their 
opponents doctrine, (which conſequences their 
opponents do not aſſert 3) but would conſider the 
uences of theit own; both might prune ſome- 
thing from the extremes of theit reſpective opi- 
nions, and the Lutheraus might ſubſcribe to a 
ſeriptural predeſtination, and the Calviniſts to the 
Tonditionate degrees of the goſpel: both might 
H 3 embrace 
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embrace the unſpeakable comfort of God's election, 
- ariſing to godly per ſons who feel in tbemſelvcs the 
working of the ſpirit of Chriſt : both might re- 
ceive God's promiſes in ſuch wiſe as they be generally 
Jet forth to us in boly ſcripture; neither diſhonor- 
ing his free grace in Chriſt, by our pretended me- 
"rits ;z nor fruſtrating that will of bis which we 
have expreſsly declared to us in the word of God, by 
a ſecret one which is not reveled, and which 
therefore we do not and cannot Know. The ar- 
ticle appears not to have been drawn up to juſti- 
ſy either the Lutheran or the Calviniſt, but to 
condemn the extreme opinions of both: not to 
comprehend both by the art of an equivocal form. 
-lary; but that both ſides, by uniting in the ſame 
truths, might ſubſcribe with 4 good conſcience, and 
- Without' any eguivocation. Thus preface and in- 
troduction agree; nor does the biſhop declare in 
the latter any contemptible opinion he himſelt had 
of his own expedients in the former. 
Tou know not what archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
thoughts of fubſcriptions were, but ſay, Poſſibly 
be might think they were unwarrantable impeſitions, 
and wiſh at the bottom to be well rid of them.* Yer 
your obligations to him had been but ſlender, if, 
as you Charge him, he intended an equivalent, 
that ſhould bow our necks to tbe yoke with a wit- 
"neſs. However, in this you miſrepreſent him, 
by ridiculouſly miſtaking his words. The pro- 
" poſal you quote from him is, We do ſubmit to 
„ the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the 
church of England, as it SHALL Be eſtabliſhed 
dy law, and promile to teach and practice ac- 
* cordingly.” The archbiſhop's title to his pa- 
per is, Conceſſions, which 'wiLL probably be 
* "NINE by the church of "Nang. Theſe con- 
ceſſiong 


we 


| Conſel7, p. 83, and note, — 
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ceſſions were to be eſtabliſhed by a future law: 
miniſters were to promiſe to ſubmit to the doc- 
trine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the church, as 
it ſhould be eſtabliſhed by that law. The law 
being not yet made, he uſes the expreſſion, #s it 
foall be eſtabliſbed: but had the law been once 
made, evidently the promiſe muſt have run, as it 
is by law eſtabliſbed. Little inaccuracies of ex- 
preſſion in a ſhort-hand draught may eafily hap- 
pen: ſo that interpreting, as it ſhall be eſtabliſbed, 
to mean, as it ſball be at am time bereafter eſta- 
bliſhed, inſtead of, as it all ub be eftabliſbed, 
ſhews you ate are incapable of candor, even to- 
wards the mild Tillotſon 
With reſpe& to the ſenſe in which the articles 
are to be ſubſeribed,“ the compilers of them, and 
the church, and the ſtate, might intend ſubſcrip- 
tion to be an expreſſion of belief in them, and 
yet intend no other rule of underſtanding them to 

followed, than that of their grammarical ſenſe. 
The ſenſe of the compilers, or the majority of 
them, might not be known eaſily by every one, 
even at firlt, otherwiſe than by a preſumption that 
the grammatical ſenſe was theirs: much leſs 
could it be known eaſily long after. Their o- 
pinion might be known on ſeveral points, with- 
out knowing how much of that opinion they in- 
tended to expreſs in the articles, otherwiſe than 
by the words of them: for perſons may believe 
more than they judge neceſſary to be believed. It 
is to be preſumed that they intended their words 
to have but one grammatical ſenſe: and that 
ſenſe may be but one, and perſons may agree in 
it; and yet, going beyond it almoſt impercep- 
tibly. may differ and diſpute about ſeveral things 
relative to the ſame point, and in their warmth 
4 * H 4 may 
See Confeſl.p. 88. 284 a f 
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may charge one another with differing from the 


article. But, . #nde/gnedly, the. compilers might 
ule words which had two grammatical: ſenſes : 


you. mean the compilers, that point hath been 
pult, now, conſidered. If you mean the firſt after 
ſubſcription was injoined by law, we neither know 
them nor their ſenſe, nor are bound by it. 
Feu think all ale biſbop's pant in expounding the 
articles were abſolutely. thrown, away, becauſe he 
omplains that be greater part af tbe clergy ſubs 
eribe. the articles without ever evamining them.» 
Probably thoſe clergymen, were they to ſubſcribe 
only the ſcripture, would do it in the fame man- 
ner. And "I ſome do it, though they can hardly 
ſatisfy their conſciences about {ome things in 
them, the fault is their own,z and they will ordi- 
narily be more ſhy of contradicting them than if 
they bad not ſubſcribed them, But neither of 
theſe. things proves, that all tbe biſbep's pains in 
expounding them were ubſolutely thrown away for 
ſtill his expoſition may have been uſeful to very 
many, and may be-hereafter to more; beſides that 
what is fitted to be uſeful, is commendable, ohe - 
ther it proves to be ſo or not. And evidently 
Nn, | | 4 oo much 
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much leſs doch either of thefe things prove that 
ſubſctiption is an unwarrantable i 
Lou blame the trimming meaſures, as you call 
them, of Tillotfon and — in matters of religion, 
and aſ, I ben werd they ever known to futcede F and 
where were they, ever known ts conciliate the mind of 
any one of thoſt unreaſonable 2zalvts, to whoſe humor 
they, were dtcommudated ? I doubt not but the 
minds of thouſands of zealots have been conci- 
liated by the means of Tillotſon and Burner. 
And it is evident to every one, except men deep- 
ly. prejudiced, that the temper of the clergy of 
this generation is unſpeakably milder - than of 
thoſe of the laſt, What would you wiſh thoſe 
two prelates had done? You are diſpleafed ar what 
they did: yet you acknowledge, in the next page, 
that doing more was impracticable, and ſome 
thought attempting it might have endangered the 
erument. And very likely it would, as the 
nds of the late king were waiting to have this 
handle given them; and the aboliſhing epiſco- 
pacy in Scotland by K. William, in favor of 
preſbytery, , would have made the endeavours of 
thoſe —— reforming the church, if im- 
prudently in, liable to miſinterpreta- 
tion, as if their ſcheme was to undermine the 
church of England, and by degrees let in the preſ- 
bytery. That thoſe biſhops could not have been 
more while they lived, or viliſied fince 
they died, if they had vigorouſly promoted, at - 
all adventures, what you call a reformation, is 
notoriouſly falſe. They would have been much 
more eppoſed while they lived ; and they are 
now, and have long been, generally eſteemed: 
your being able to produce only too poor inſtances 


a u But whae 
b would 
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would wife and good men have ſaid of them, if 
by attempting at all hazards, what they bad ſenſe 
enough. to perceive was impratticable, they — 


brought back .lavery and N 22 
Here you honor Burnet with à new 
note, added ia your ſecond edition, in which you 
call him 4 truly wiſe. and good —— after you- 
had been deſcribing him as Foſtifyi ſubſcription 
againſt his own — and — hy re- 
formation, which be was conſcious was — much 
wanted, out of a trimming complaiſance to the 
times. Had; this been intended, in. your ſecond 
edition, as a kind of recantation of the injury you 
had done him in the firſt, I ſhould have applaud- 
ed the ingennouſneſs of it: but in that cate you 
would have ſoftened your text, as well as added 
your, note. And the note itſelf will open your 
deſign in writing it; not to do juſtice to biſhop 
Burnet, but to renew your injuries againſt arch- 
biſnop Wake, which neither truth, time, nor the 
friendly admonition of the learned and worthy 
perſon. you mention in your preface, have been 
able to conquer. To this end you inform us, 
that biſhop Burnet: hoped: King George I. would 
compiete the refarmation, and eſtabliſb a confidence 
and - correſpondence with tbe PROTESTANT and 
REFORMED churches abroad. One reaſon of the 
diſappointment of theſe hopes you give, is, that, 
ſoon. atter, Dr. Hilliam Wake was promoted to the 
fee of Canterbury; and RE rather choſe to eſtabliſh 
4 confidence and correſpondence with the popisn 
GALLICAN church, than with the PROTESTANT 
REFORMED. churches, either at + bome or abroad.* 
At the very time that he endeavoured to perſuade 
the poprſb Gallican church to break with the biſhop 
0 00% and unite with us againſt popery,(which 
*8 _ "mw 

* Confeſſ. note at p. 88. 0 A 


( 1077). 
furely was no crime in a proteſtant archbiſhop, 
there was an eſtabliſhed confidence and correſ- 
nce between him and the reformed churches 
abroad, as appears by his letters to Le Clerc.and 
Jablonſki. To the former, (in a letter dated 
April 1716,) he exprefſes very warmly his af- 
fections for them, his abhorrence of the thought 
of conſidering them as no churches, and his de- 
ſire of their union with the church of England; 
which he ſays be would purchaſe at any rate. 


That he muſt be blind who ſees not how much 


this would conduce to the ſecurity of our re- 
ligion, and even to the converſion of the falſely 
called Catholicks of the Roman church. And 
at the concluſion; of this topick he breaks off in 
this manner: But this, to me, ever delightful 
+ ſubject; of union of the reformed churches a- 
+ mong themſelves, carries me further than it 
* ought.” * His letter to the other is dated May 
4719. Jablonſki had conſulted him about treat- 
ing with the Papiſts for an union with them; 
which he diſſuades, as they will never yield it 
but on terms of ſubmiſſion to their tyranny; and 
ſays he, God baniſh far trom our minds fo de- 
* ſtructive and ſo ſcandalous a wickedneſs !** If 


: you 


©. ® Unionem arctiorem inter omnes Reformatos procurare 

uovis pretio vellem . . . quantum hoc ad religionis noſtræ 
ſecuritatem conduceret; quantum etiam ad pſeudo-catholi- 
corum Romanenſium converſionem, cæcus fit qui non vi- 
deat. . . ſed abripuit me longids quam par eſſet, hæc ſem. 
per mihi dulcis de pace ac unione eccleſiarum reformata- 
rum cogitatio, | N 
_ Þ Hoe tam pernicioſum, tam infame facinus, ab animis 
omnium noſtrorum longe avertat Deus! The ſame Ja- 
blonſki informs us, as a certain fact, that, from the begin- 

ing of the reformation, the church of England had always 
hel a brotherly correſpondence with the foreign Pro- 
teſtants. That it was not more effectual, he lays the fault, 
| 2 
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you have any ſpark of ingenuouſnefs and candor, 
or love of truth and juſtice, in your-nature, you 
muſt bluſh for your treatment of archbiſhop 
Wake: and the reader muſt. be convinced that no 
love of truth or reformation, but an implacable 
hatred and malice, has guided your pen in this 
performance. Miſtake calls for charity; malice 
For abhorrence. 5 '1 RS 
- And now begins your examination of the 
biſhop's ion; in the introduction to which 
you tell us, that his lordſhip rather endeavours is 
palliate and excuſe, than to deny or confute, the im- 
propriety which had been objedted to our church, for 
making ſnch a collemion of jrat#s the tandard of her 
gdorine* With what truth this is ſaid, be the 
reader judge. With regard to the enlargements 
of the creed before the reformation, the biſhop 
ſays, (Introd. p. g.) This was abſolutely necefary 
* as to ſome points: and he inſtances in the point 
- of the Divinity of our Saviour, that Chriſtians 
might not ſeem to warfhip a creature. He adds, 
4 FE WR P. 4 
mot on Dr. Wake, or any Eoglim biſhops, but on the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians ; who, to 3 own fac- 
zion, endeavoured to flacken this cord of amity, by repre- 
Lenting the Reformed in Pruſſia as holding tenets in oppoſi- 
. tion to the doctrines of this church, Neſt certain, que de- 
ꝓuis le commencement de la reformation, Vegliſe Anglicane 
A toujours entretenu une correſpondence fraternelle avec les 
epliſes de deca la mer, comme Va fait voir entre autres 
. de la Mothe, miniftre de Pegliſe Frangoiſe de la Savoie, 
- Mans les deux ſavans traits ad a publtes en 1705, et ep 
1707. Les Preſbyteriens d' Angleterre ont fait leurs 
efforts pour relacher ce lien, dans la vue de fortifier leur 
Parti, en repandant que nous ẽtions de leur ſentiment par 
. Hppolition à Vegliſe Anglicave x SS odd 
5 *kelarion des meſures qui furent prifes dans les annees 
2711, 12, 13, pour introduire la liturgie Anglicane dans le 
3 de Pruſſe et dans PeleQorate.de Hanover, 1767. 
NV. Xii. p. 73 | | 
e Confeff. p. 90. 


. 
P- 4, that at the reformation, particular cir- 
© cumfſtances made it ſeem to be more necefſary.” 
And A 1 83 2 may ſerve in 
general to largeneſs icularities 
Jof rhe 2 of our faith.” ma | 
The biſhop ſays, there was a form, ſtandard, 
or fixed formulary, ſettled very early in moſt 
churches, to which he refers, under a variety of 
expreſſions taken from St. Paul. To which you 
object, "that @ fined formwary is not likely to be 
meant by ſuch @ variety of expreſſions... A fuel 
formulary, one would think,” ſhould baue 4 fixed 
titles Do you mean this as a progf, or even a 
preſumption ? ls not chat fret formulary, the 
apoſles creed, intitled by a great variety of ex- 
preſſion, creed, articles of belief, confeſſion, Hmbol, 
zale of fai, Nay, fir, by this argument 1 
may prove, at leaſt preſume, that you. have nor 
_ written; your bock "againſt ſubſcribing to our 
XXXIX articles of religion, becauſe you call that 
collection by a variety cf expreffions, a creed, con- 
on, articles, buman expoſition, a fyſlem, pe- 
remptory aterfidns, a bridle: upon the tongue, & 
ſhackle upon the pen-band, an office of inſurance. 
Now, fir, is-it, or is it not probable that the fame 
form of words fhowld be deſcribed in terms which 
may denote @ bundred different forms ? 0 
To enter into a juſt: criticiſm on theſe expreſſions 
Fof Sc. Paul,] you ſay, mad be tedious and un- 
ueceſſary. I ſhould think it more unneceſſary to- 
enter into one that is 1 juſt. And if both are 
unneceſſary, why do you enter into any? Bur 
you conceive you ſhall have an advantage by your 
criticiſm on ſome of theſe expreſſions, and you 
are unwilling to part with it 3 therefore you pro- 


* 


4 Confeſl, p. 91. | *: Conſed. p- 92. 
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Sue it to obſerve, after very . competent © 
jugges, that % $323, and U ryan Nywr, 

Spear to refer rather ta the exemplification of the 
Cbriſtian doctrine in the practice of pious believers, ' 


than to any form f words. . Without giving 
this: ſenſt to the words, wo- N, Rom. vi. 17. 
it is abſolutely unintelligible. And whatever is the. 
Jignification of vine here, muſt be the meaning ef 
e eee, 2 Tim. i. 17.f 
The words are, d 3 is . ae 5 __ 
wet Maxi You have obeyed from the beart that. 
form of dotirine to which you were commilted : 
That is, that they had yielded themſelves willing- 
ly, like ductile matter into the artificer's hands, 
to be formed or faſhioned according to the mo- 
del to which they had been delivered. This mo- 
del was not the whole New Teſtament; for that 
was not yet written: and it muſt,” in the very na- 
ture of things, be ſuppoſed, that the firſt preach- 
ers of the goſpel furnithed. their hearers and con- 
verts with brief ſketches and outlines of their doc- 
trine, to be afterwards gradually filled ap. But 
vou think the words of St. Paul abſolutely unin- 
telligible, except they bear this ſenſe: Ze have 
from your heart obeyed that practical en 
of unftrine- which was delivered you. Surely it 
would be RATRHER more intelligible to under- 
ſtand ĩt of a preſcript or rule of doctrine, as CE- 
cumenius does, tur ige g u · You have obeyed that 
rule of dotirine. | 
But you continue to object, The dofrine is one 
thing, and the type of the dofirine anoTHER. The 
dotirine is, and * muſt be, expreſſed vy, and conſe- 
guently-in, ſome form of words. But the Tvys of 
— 5 form muſt be ſomething different from the roa 
ſelf. fou ſeem to forget that the Greek word 


he „ (bid. N 


* | 
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#4a% or type, is rendered in the Engliſh by the 
7 form; * words therefore ſtanding for the 
| thing, your ſhrewd obſervation may be thus 
expreſſed : The doctrine is ane thing, and the 
« type of the doctrine another. The doctrine is, 
and muſt be, expreſſed by, and conſequently 
| os ſome type of words: but the type of that 
pe (of which the text ſpeaks nothing) muſt 

Do bet ſomething different from the type itſelf.. 
Really, ſir, you have here won me over to your 
opinion, jull before intimated, that your criti- 
ciſm would be ſomething tedious. That the 
doctrine is one thing, and the type of that doc- 

_ rrige, another, we admit. The doctrine at large, 
and ſome of it repetedly delivered, is contained in 
the goſpel: the type of that doctrine may be ei- 
ther (according to one ſenſe of the word) a ſum- 
mary or abridgement of it; whether ſuch as the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles taught as the rudiments 
of Chriſtian faith, and afterwards filled up with 
hiſtorical or occaſional incidents in the goſpels and 
Þ or. ſuch, as the ſucceding fathers of the 
church collected from them : or (according to 
another ſenſe of the word) the practical exempli- 
fication of that doctrine; becauſe the doctrine 
may be deſeribed either in a ſummary, or in our 
lives. Such ſummary, or ſuch: lives, are equally 
types of the doctrine; which word may be ap- 

lied to either, and the context muſt. determine 
9 hich 1 Is meant. "50 
awilling to admit dat it itever Ggnifies a ſum- 
mary or abridgement, you refer us in the note to 

Srotius and; Bengeliufs Gnomon upon the place, 

Rom. vi. 17. s, | 1ypus, veſtigium, figura, ex- 

emplar, forma, Hen. Stephens. Acts xxiii. 25. 

rvixos 15 the literal copy of Lyfias's epiſtle 1 Felix; 

not ibe ſum or abridgement of it. I happen to wh 


* 
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einde Minds bye. Grotius ſays, eu have 
* obeyed according to the manner (or — 
* which the dofrine 72 5 
referring to Hebr. viii. hae. 40. 
for the eue ch word wi: where l. bea- 


 wenly things anſwers to the dofirine of * 
the pattern, example, n 
vemly things to the manner or pattern 
E Gofrine 1 and" the A be re 
it, to the tabernade which Moſes was to build a 
cording to that pattern. gengelius refer toche ſame 
pattern in the mount. If you mean by quoting H. 
Stephens, that, among the ſeveral interpretations of 
gin, it never fignifies, à fam or abridgement of 
any thing, you might find, and probably did find, 
(only it did not ferve your turn to fay it,) in that 
vory ſame lexicon, that it does ſometimes ſignify 
oO: ve dll; eve, Ariſt. Ethic. 1. cap. 3. 
d b niny 3) Ai a, hiſt. pl. lib. 2 
u in abe ne, Ariſtot. 1 1. cap. 7. we 
proſent ſummarih. Therefore, though w=- doth 
| Agnify, in general, a repreſentation, Jet it-dignifies 
allo more particularly, a brief, conciſe repreſen- 
tation ur deſcription. And Grin; fignifics this 
more commonly, as Stephens alſo ſhews, and 
the learned and famous Fabricius more largely and 
| — in his firſt note on the Hl of Sex- 
mpicicus. And the verb * how wh 
Defoe. r 60 
You procede in your criccifn, ad tel us, . 
literal Engliſh of e, Ne bs, healing or ſalrtary 
words." If this were true, it wayld ſignify lietle 
to the preſent diſpute. Bur it is wterly falſe 
a Ganifies, to heal or be ſalu 
Hignifies, 10 be in good health, either in body or 
mind ; as n n * . 


L +: Confedl. p. 93. 
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ſpect. ye is uſed by St. Paul, over and 
over, concerning ſound belief, in oppoſition 
to falſhoods and fables; particularly Tit. i. 13. 
ii. 2. Heathen authors ſpeak the ſame language: 
in Lucian, , arg. we find d is joined with A. 
And in Plutarch, de audiend. poet. if you can 
bear an expreſſion ſo near akin to orthodoxy, 
ta Trgi d bn xy annderge | 
Tou ſay, fx! formularies would not have been 
_ enlarged in am future time. Could not the words 
be altered or explaned? What then would be- 
come of all the tranſlations of che Bible? But 
forms may be fixed, as moſt ſuitable to this time 
or place, yet others, different in expreſſion, tho' 
not in ſubſtance, may be more ſuitable to other 
places at the ſame time. And they may, in the 
ſame place, at different times, be variable, by 
Way of explanation, in oppoſition to new er- 
rors. A | ; 
. tf. any other ſtandard is meant [than the ſcrip- 
tures] where is it to be found? . If their ſuc- 
ceſſors, according to biſhop Butnet, received 
< theſe ſhort abſtrais from the apoſtles themſelves, 
* with ſome variations, you think, the moment you 
admit of variations. .. . eden the uſe of any for- 
mulary, as a ſtandard or teſt of all doctrines, imme- 
 diately vaniſhes gway, There muſt be left, in ſuch 
varying formularies, room for doubtful and preca- 
rious judgements: and the ſcriptures alone, in all 
| ſuch caſes, muſt be the dernier reſort. And if ſo, 
why. might they not as well have been admitted to de- 
tide in the firſt inſtance ? * A ſtandard is meant, 
other than the goſpels and epiſtles, as committed 
to writing, which is to be found, as to the ſub- 
| ſtance of it, in thoſe books; for the writers of 
them delivered the ſame docttine for ſubſanre, 
| I with 
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- with ſome variety as to the form and expreſſion ; as 
appears from the ſame facts related in different 
modes by the evangeliſts, and the ſame doctrines 
taught in different modes in the epiftles. But, 
notwithſtanding this variety, the 'golpels and e- 
piſtles are the teſt of all doctrines. But before 
any of theſe were written, there was a form of 
doctrine, wholeſome and ſound words,” which were 
delivered by the apoſtles to their converts and diſ- 
ciples. Before any goſpel was committed to 
writing, or when no more than one epiſtle had been 
ſent, St. Paul exhorts the Theſſalonians to bold 
" the traditions which bad been taught.” Thele tra- 
_ ditions were to the Theſſalonians their ſtandard of 
doctrine z whether delivered to them by the ver- 
bal inſtructions of Paul, Silas, and Timothy, or 
by their formerepiſtle, which, ſome ſuppoſe, was 
the firſt piece of the New Teſtament that was 


 * written. Whether by word or our epiftle. Ac- 


cording to theſe traditions in the ſeveral churches 
were the hiſtorics of the goſpels and the letters of 
the apoſtles framed, The neceſſary points of doc- 
trine were mentioned in theſe, as the occaſion re- 

e and confirmed by hiſtorical facts or per- 
ſuaſions, as they, for whoſe uſe they were written, 
made it neceſſary. The 74 r:7Mngopognine, Or things 

moſs ſurely believed, were the ſame : the e, 
or order of ſetting them forth," was left to the 
genius and ſtyle of the writer, and the particular 

.occalions of thoſe they wrote to; and theſe there- 
' Fore varied. Now, though we believe, that all ne- 

ceſſary points of doctrine, which the TR apiTIONS 
contained, are preſerved in theſe ſacred writings ; 
yet many facts and circumſtances are inſerted, 
Which, though true, are not ſo eſſential and im- 

portant, as that every one muſt know be- 
| 5 | ieve 
1.2 Theſſ. xi. 15. = Luke i. 1, 
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lieve them. Thoſe eſſential and important points 
might be, and we know were, afterwards collect- 
ed in creeds, the ſame for ſubſtance, though va- 
rious in form. And as the epiſtles were written 
to anſwer the neceſſities of the churches to whom 
they were addreſſed, and the goſpels were written 
for the teſpective information of Jews, Gentiles, 
Romans, and to contute the errors of Ebion and 
Cerinthus; ſo the creeds were variouſly formed for 
the circumſtances of 7imes and places, and as new 
hereſies aroſe, explanations were inſerted to refute 
thoſe hereſies by the authority of ſcripture. A- 
mongſt the apoſtolick teachers varying formula- 
ries would give no room for doubtful judgements. 
And afterwards, variation of phraſe might make 
none of ſenſe ; or What was added might be evi- 
dently right in itſelf, and ſeaſonable in reſpe of 
circumſtances, expreſſing what was all along un- 
derſtood, but needed not till then be explicitly 
ſet forth. If any thing was doubted indeed, 
ſcripture muſt be the dernier reſort: but it might 
be uſeful to propoſe it in a confeſſion of faith, in 
order to have it examined. by ſcripture. And 
further, what it might not be proper to put into a 
creed, it may be very proper to put into articles, 
by which clergymen are directed how to inſtruct 
others. 

Upon bis lordibip's ſuppoſition, that the apoſtles, 
or their companions, delivered theſe formularies of 
faith as depoſits, with ſuch variations as the caſes 
and ſituations of particular churches demanded, it is 
next to impoſſible they ſhould all have periſhed ſo ab- 
ſolutely, that no remains of them are to be diſcovered 
to this hour.» Such variations, as the caſes of 
churches required, would of courſe be made af- 
ter the time of the TR as well as in it, in 

2 
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their depoſits, Of theſe depaſits, ſo 'varied, we 
have the remains in the ſeveral creeds extant in 
the antient writers. But do you think there was 
no baptiſmal creed originally? or if there was one, 
was it invariable, or variable, in expreſſions ? If 
the former, your own queſtions return upon you, 
What is become of it? If the latter, that is juſt 

. what we ſay. | % ©, xi WE 
Me are told, you fay, that theſe formularies con- 
tained a gi Ny, a ſecret doctrine, ſeldom, if 
ever, committed to writing.” A. ſecret doctrine, 
which is not reveled in the ſcriptures, is what I 
know nothing of: doctrines which contain more 
than the whole counſel of God, I have nothing to 
ſay to: and additions, which, tho* an angel from 
heaven was to preach, I am forbid to receive: 
ſuch I reje& : but that part of the goſpel revela- 
tion was, and may be, relatively bidden, is cer- 
tain, Our Saviour told his diſciples, before his 
aſcenfion, I have yet many things to ſay unto you, 
but you cannot bear them xow.* And the author 
of the epiſſle to the Hebrews diſtinguiſhes the firſt 
principles of the oracles of Gad, and laying the 
foundations, which he compares to milk for babes, 
and the unſtilful in the word of righteouſneſs, from 
that perfection, which he compares to firong meat 
_ belonging to them of full age. After they were 
ſufficiencly inſtructed in the firſt principles, re- 
pentance, faith, remiſſion of ſins, the reſurrection, 
and eternal judgement, then a part of what was 
yet a gu Kyue was reveled to them by baptiſm, 
in the name of the Pather, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Gbeſt: and afterwards, according to 
their proficiency, ſuch other parts of it as the 
teachers thought neceſſary, till they had declared 
| "a - 

„ Confeſl, p. 96. „ John xvi, 12. | 
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to them the - whole. counſel of God. Ia this light 


the p R will be no other than the revelation 
of the goſpel delivered to us in the ſcriptures of 
the New Teſtament, - Theſe are indeed, as they 


ought to be, communicated to us, every part of 


them without exception. But a ſkilful teacher, in 
explaning them, will obſerve that the whole doc- 


trine contained in them is too much to be com- 


municated at once, and much of it improper for | 
norant diſciples, before the firſt principles and , 


foundations are laid, and muſt therefore be o- 


pa to them by degrees, with diſcretion. The - 
eſſon at baptiſm being nearly the ſame, though 


not always perhaps exactly ſo, the ſubſtance of it, 


we may ſuppoſe, is come down to us in thoſe 
ſhort confeſſions of faith, which at length came 


to be called Creeds or Symbols. But thoſe who 


—— 


were to be inſtructors, when commiſſioned to 
their office, might be expected to be exerciſed in 
leſſons of further perfection, that they might be 


able to teach others. 


A caſuiſlical divine, you in form us, 1s 4 dealer 


in cryptics.” There is indeed a caſuiſtical pro- 


feſſorſhip at Cambridge: but what are the cryp- 
ties in which a caſuiſtical divine, by his profeſſor- 


ſhip, is a dealer ? If perſons put caies to him 


as their own, he is not to revele, (nor is any di- 


vine, nor any layman,). what may hurt them: 


but he profeſſes no fund of ſecret principles for 
the reſolution of queſtions. And whatever your 
degree of charity may allow you to ſuſpect, that 


few people carry their ſcruples to caſuiſts, but when 


they ſuſpelt the goſpel is againſt them, and hope to - 
be obliged by their caſuiſts with drugs fetched from 
the hidden wiſdom of fathers and ſchoolmen ; yet o- 
thers know that many come to have caſes lolved 


| with 
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wich very upright, and even ſcrupulous, diſpo- 
5 expecting the genuine medicines of the 
, and not the drugs of ſchoolmen. 
exper a good account, by what aiithority theſe. 
tion were made, which appear in creeds 
and af ions f a later date.“ You have a good 
account of them in biſhop Burnet's Introduction, 
page 3, where he tells us the enlargements of. 
creeds were at firſt occaſioned by the Prevarica- | | 
tions of hereticks. 

But it ſeems it is not clear, (to you it Ele ) that 
biſhop Burnet thought even the imputation of idolatry, 
as the worſhip of tbe Son, a. ſufficient rea- 
on for adding the words, of the ſame ſubſtance 
Jag the F Her, to the creeds of the Chriſtian 
church, Pleaſe to look over the third page of Ms. 
Introduction again. Are not theſe words there? 

* 'To ule more expreſs words ... was 40 folutely . 
6 Meceſary' in ſome points ; for they being gen 
* to ſhew, that the Chriſtian religion did not. 
* bring in that idolatry which' it condemned in 
« 'heathetis,' it was alſo neceſſary to ſtate this mat- - 
« ter ſo, that it ſhould/appear that they worſhip, 

« ped no creature, but that the perſon to whom all. 
agreed to Pay divine adoration was truly Cod: 

« and it found that an <quivocation was. 
| © uſed in all 6ther words except that of the ſame - 
: JubAance, they judged it zecefſary. to fix on it, 
A At all times it is vety neceſſary to tree the _ 
« 'Chriſtian religion from this imputation of ido- . 
* Jatry ; but this was never ſo neceſſary, as when 
< Chriſtianity was engaged in ſuch a ſtruggle with... 

* Paganiſm... ., There was therefore fut rea- 
* Jon given to ſecure this main point.) Now, Hir, 
if it is not clear to you that the honeſt beart and 
di ſcerning bead of Dr. Burnet thought there was 


| ſufficient 
Confeſſ. p. 109. T Ibid. 
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ſufficient reaſon for adding theſe. words, what muſt 
we think of your diſcerning head, to which it is 
not clear; or of your Honeſt heart, in ſaying ſo if 
it is clear ? | | 

You next examine #he two particular circum- 
ſtances at the time of the-reformation, to which 
the biſhop ſays, it became neceſſary our reformers 
Should pay. à particular regard. The firſt was, 
That when the ſcriptures were firſt put into 
mens hands at the reformation, as a rule of 
faith, many ſtrange conceits were pretended to 
be derived from them, which gave riſe to ſe- 
< veral impious and extravagant ſects. Whence 
the papiſts took occaſion to calumniate the re- 
formation, as if theſe ſectaries ſpoke out what 
all proteſtants thought.“ To which you reply, 
The Reformers ſhould have done as the apoſtles did 
in the ſame. ſituation. The apoſtles were fan- 
dered as baving taught that men might do evil, 
that good might come. The dofrine of free grace 
was the. immediate occaſion of this calumny. m. 
What courſe did tbe apoſtles take in this exigency ? 
Did they frame a new creed or confeſſion 2 —— 
No; they left the calumny. to be confronted by the 
gaſpel hiſtory, and the tenor of their own writings 
and converſation, and gave themſelves no further 
trouble about it. One would think it became the 
Engliſh reformers to wipe off the aſperſion unde- 
ſervedly caſt upon them, as if they ſo aſſerted 

grace as to diſcharge themſelves of all re- 

| ſtraints... But the apoſtles were ſo traduced : did 

they form a new creed or confeſſion ? If you mean 

ſynodically, I know but of one council, in which 

they publiſhed any general decree : but the pub- 

lick epiſtles of them ſeverally to the churches are 
ſuperior in authority to all the ſynodical * * 

14 0 
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of their ſucceſſors. And St. Paul thought it in- 
cumbent on him to deny the charge, and to con- 
demn the ſlanderers who urged it. As we be flan- 
derouſly reported, and as ſome affirm that we ſay, 
Let us do evil, that good may come, whoſe damna- 
tion is juſt.” And he added this condemnation of 
them to thoſe ſcriptures which are, or ought to 
be, the foundation of all creeds and confeſſions, 
how new ſoever their forms may be: and he 
proved the juſtneſs of that-condemnation, by ap- 
pealing to their creed at baptiſm: Shall we con- 
tinue in fin, that grace may abound ? God forbid. 
How ſhall wwe, that are dead to fin, (as they had 
been taught to believe in baptiſm they were,) live 
any longer therein ** So much trouble he gave 
himſelf about it; and no more than what was 
equivalent to this did the reformers. 1 
Had the reformers (as you are pleaſed to direct) 
held up the Bible, and ſaid, Here is our rule of faith 
and manners, and by ibis only we defire to have our 
doctrine and practice examined; and bad they, as 
be apoſtles did, alled in conformity to that decla- 
ration, they muſt for ever have ſilenced every cavil 
and every flander;y You' forget, ſir, that Holding 
up "the Bible was the oceaſion of theſe ſtrange 
conceits, which were pretended by the ſeveral im- 
pious and extravagant ſes to be derived from it. 
1 will mention two or three, for the honor of 
prone interpretation. I will pray with the ſpirit.* - 
hence they warranted their extempore profu- 
ſions, and denied the lawfulneſs of pre-compoſed 
forms of prayer; and with fome-prudenee-at the 
time when the objection was firſt made, becauſe 


there was then ſcarce one of the brethren who had 
Sd | learned 

-* Rom. iii. 8. | * Rom. vi. 1, 2. | 
7 Conleſl, p. 19. 1 Cop. xiv, 15, | 
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Jearned to read. Others held up their Engliſh 
Bibles, and proved againſt infant-baptiſm * from 
this ſcripture, Except a Max be born of water ;* 
therefore baptiſm was not intended for infants or 
children. Anqther kept up his excrements for a 
week, then caſt them out into the ſtreet, and rol- 
led" himſelf in them, becauſe, except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye Hall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of | heaven.* They bad all 
things common: from hence the German enthu- 
fiaſts inferred the community of goods and wo- 
men. And others inferred that whores are in a 
more ſalvable ſtate than honeſt matrons, becauſe 
publicans and harlots ſhall enter into heaven before 
the Phariſees. Holding theſe and ſuch like extra- 
vagant conceits was the crime with which the Pro- 
teſtants, in general, were charged, in conſequence 
of their claim to interpret ſcripture by their pri- 
vate judgement: how then would they be ex- 
culpated by only Holding up the Bible? Acting 
in conformity to the Bible, when rightly inter- 
preted, (and otherwiſe it leads to the utmoſt con- 
fuſion and impiety,) is indeed an excellent method 
to avoid ſlander; but even then not always an ef- 
fectual one: Many of the reformers did ſo, and 
yet could not eſcape being involved in the cen- 
ſure which fell upon the impious ſects which pre- 
tended to reform as well as they. Nay, the a- 
poſtles themſelves, whoſe example you here re- 
commend, as acting in conformity to the Bible, 
yet were ſlauderouſiy reported of. hich the great 
apoſtle of the gentiles thought proper to contra- 
dict, and condemn the ſlanderers by a publick 
inſtrument. g | * | 
* Jewels 


Fo „ Wall's Infant Baptiſm, p- 3 -Þ John iii. 5. 
Matth. xviii 3. See Bulling. Hiſt. Anabapt. p. 53» 
| for this and the following inſtances. 
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Fewer Apology paſſed a long time for the authen- 
| dick ſtandard of the church of England's defirine : 
but whom did it ſatisfy or convince ? or tubat peace 
did it procure for them ? They did not expect 
peace from Papiſts, from whoſe tyranny, and op- 
preſſions they had withdrawn themſelves; but to 
clear themſelves from the charge of being Arians, 
Socinians, or Anabaptiſts : and this they did ſo 
elſſectually, that the ſpawn of thoſe hereticks are 
angry to this day that they have ſo totally diſ- 
claimed them. But it had by no means been ſuf- 
ficient to have ſaid that they deſired to have their 
doctrine and practice examined by the Bible, if 
they did not declare what their doEtrine and prac- 
tice was. It had been objected, You hold ſuch 
opinions, and juſtify ſuch actions. To ſay, We 
do not, but: we condemn ſuch opinions as errors, 
and punifh ſuch actions as offences, was a good 
anſwer. To fay only, We believe the Bible, 
whoſe authority had been perverſely urged in 
maintenance of both, muſt have been taken for an 
e vaſion. Wich reſpect to Jewel's Apology, we 
may anſwer your queſtion by another, Hbom, did 
at not ſatisfy, except Papiſts and ſectaries? Nay; 
even of thoſe, his work might . ſatisfy and con- 
vince many and by the eſteem in Which it bath 
always TP held, we have reaſon to- think it 
did, though we may not he able now to name 
them. 95 think no written defence oi any 
opinion doth good, why do you write one? Let 
had the church of England been content with 
Jewel's book, or the works of any ſingle man, it 
would have been ſaid they were no ſufficient: proot 
of the doctrine of the nuch of England: 
and if a general declaration had been made only 
by the men of that * age, neither enemies nor 


Allende 
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friends would have had ſufficient aſſurance what 
was the belief of the clergy in following ages. 
So that the Apology could not do the work of that. 
more aithentick*fyſtem, the XXXIX Articles. And 
after deſcribing this A logy as having done no- 
thing, you gravely tell us, had the reformers con- 
tented theinſekves with this metbod of defence, they 4 
might have purſued it without am complaint : from- 
their enemies, you. meaa'; Which I readily aſſent 
to: and thence. infer, that the Apology was no 
ſach uſeleſs method of defence as you wiſhed: us 
to habe made uſe of, becauſe it provoked that 
balky volume of controverſy which you mention. 
But at length you give the reformers leave to 
frame apologies and articles too. The fault you 
Ind with them is not for declaring their failh , but 
ſetting up theſe declarations and defences as teſts af 
orthodoxy, and binding them on the conſciences of thaſe 
who had as much right to diſſent from them, as they 
had to diſſent from popery.* So that having be- 
fore permitted the, church. of England to write a- 
pologies, provided. they are ſuch as ati and. 
convince nobody; you now extend your grace, and 
permit her to believe what ſhe pleaſes, even that 
« the Divine Power, which we call God.. is 
«© diſtinguiſhed into three equal perſons, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, all of the ſame. 
power, of the ſame. majeſty, of the ſame eter- 
« nity; of the ſache Divinity, and of the ſame. 
« fubſtance,;* PROVID ED, that-ſhe does not re- 
ulre that her people ſhould: be taught the ſame 
fach which ſhe profeſſes, and will beſtow her re- 
wards on thoſe who teach contrary to her doctrine. 
— But He binds them on the conſciences of thoſe who. 
diſſent, — How ſo ? She found herſelf inſlaved ta 
errors in the church of Rome : theſe ſhe freed. 
6 herſel 
Confeſſ. p. 105, f Jewel's Apol, cap. 2. 
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herſelf from, reſtoring the faith as ſhe found it 
nerally aſſented to in the ſix firſt centuries, She 
ound, in the rupture with Rome, many impious 
and extravagant opinions poured in, from which 
much flander fell upon her: from theſe ſhe vin- 
dicated herſelf, by declaring her abhorrence of 
them, and taking care that her diſciples ſhould 
be inſtructed to avoid them. If any man's con- 
ſcience is hurt by aſſenting to the faith of the 
primitive church in the fix firſt centuries, or in 
renouncing the tyrannous errors of Rome, or the 
impieties of extravagant ſectaries, what does ſhe 
do? does ſhe compel them to come in? No: 
but till it pleaſes God to enlighten the eyes of 
their underſtanding, to diſcern their errors, ſne 
will not commit her diſciples to the care of theſe 
people. —— But they bad as much right to diſſent 
from ber, as ſhe bad to diſſent from popery. — If a 
ftrong perſuaſion, raiſed by ſecular or carnal mo- 
tives, will not excuſe any for miſtaking and act- 
ing contrary to the goſpel, then ſome at leaſt of 
the ſectaries had no right to difſent from the 
church of England, while yet ſhe had a right to 
diſſent from popery. Yet ſuppoſe the right equal, 
the preſent diſſenters from the church of England 
have reafon to bleſs God for her moderation, that 
they may diſſent from her with infinitely leſs peril 
than her reformers riſqued in diſſenting from 
Rome. They would not diſturb the ſociety for 
indifferent things or trifling ceremonies, but they 
diſdained a lie. They patiently endured tortures, 
and even loſs of life, for the ſake of truth ; while 
the adverſaries of the church of England rage, 
becauſe ſhe will not beſtow her emoluments upon 
them, and reward them for endeavouring to ſub- 
vert her. . Wh" 
7 T The 
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The variety of ſects amongſt the reformers was 
' @ matter of fad, which neither could nor ought to 
Have been denied.s It was not: but that their im- 
piety or extravagance was owing to the intolerant 


F ſpirit of ſome of the reformers, has no foundation 


in hiſtory, and is a calumny which you venture 
not openly to avow, though you inſidiouſly re- 
commend the belief of it in the form of a queſ- 
tion: and that an appeal to the aFual ſeparation 
of them from the church of England was a ſuf- 
_ ficient anſwer to thoſe who affected not to be able 
to diſtinguiſh them, is ſomething difficult to un- 
derſtand, when you contend that there ſhould be 
no actual ſeparation, but that all ſhould com- 
municate together, and all teachers be admitted 
to propagate what doctrines they pleaſed, 
be other circumſtance which, according to biſhop 
Burnet, made a copious confeſſion more neceſſary for 
the reformed church of England, was, that con- 
© cealed Papiſts being brought to this tet, might not 
© creep into the church unawares, and ſecretly un- 
© dermine it.” This may go far towards excufing 
| Cranmer and Ridley for contriving ſuch a teſt : but 
the meaſure was ineffeftual ;, becauſe many complied 
_ who were all the while Papiſts, and became bloody 
perſecutors in Queen Mary's days. . . . This there- 
fare will by no means juſtify Queen Elizabeth's 
biſhops for continuing ſuch a teſt. . . . much leſs the 
impoſers of ſubſcription in all ſucceding times." King 
Edward's mandate to the biſhops, to require their 
_ Clergy to ſubſcribe, was only one month before 
his death; ſo that Queen Elizabeth's biſhops had 
not ſufficient experience of the ineffectualneſs of 
this meaſure to diſſuage them from continuing it; 
nor does biſhop Burnet confeſs that they had, 
though you are pleaſed to affirm it of him * 
ey 
© Conſeſſ. p. 105, N Confeſſ. p. 108—110. 
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they certainly had experience that many Papiſts 
refuſed ſubſcription to our articles in her days; 

and if ſome of them complied with it, what 

could ſhe have tried with greater likelibood to 
keep them our, than what was ſeen actually to keep 
out multitudes ?. And the impoſers of ſubſcrip- 
tion in all ſocceding times may innocently pur- 
ſue a method to avoid controverſies in the pulpit, 
and eſtabliſh godly concord and cenſent. touching true 
religion, where the articles are found agreeable to 
ſcripture, or not proved contrary to it ; eſpecially 
as they find by experience that it keeps out great 
numbers both of Papiſts and enthuſiaſtick teachers 

from claiming our pulpits, and a right to ſeduce 

the people. 2. F 
Elizabeth . . thought it right to bumor the Pa- 
 fifbs, and for that purpoſe mage very conſiderable a- 

 batements in thoſe terms of proteſtant communion 
[the articles] which were infited on in Edward's 

em. Among other things the reviewers of bis ar- 
ticles: firack out a long paſſage againſt the real pre- 

| fence. It could not be deſigned by Queen Eliza- 

-beth's articles to humor Papiſts, ſo many of them 

being utterly inconſiſtent with popery. On the 

Whole, there is more in them againſt popery than 

in thoſe of Edward VI. I think the only clauſe 

- againſt popery 3c his, that was lefr out in hers, 

is that againſt the corporal preſence : and inſtead of 

it there is put in one, which comes nearly, if not 
quite, to the ſame thing in other words. And 
how an omiſſion to condemn the real preſence could 

. reconcile Papiſts, while the reformers till inſiſted 

in that very article, that tranſubſtantiation was re- 

pugnant to the plain words of ſcripture, is not 
very obvious. Biſhop Burnet mentions not the 

PFapiſts in the paſſage referred to; but only ; 8 


| | 1 Confel. P · 110. 
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The Queen and her council ſtudied to unite 40 
into the communion of the church. And it 
© was alledged, that ſuch an expreſs definition a- 
© gainſt a real preſence might drive from the 
church many who were ſtill” of that perſuaſion.“ 
Why muſt theſe neceſſarily be the Papiſts? There 
might be good Proteſtants in England, who be- 
lieved conſubſtantiation, as Cranmer did for ſome 
time after he was a Proteſtant, and as the Lu- 
therans do ſtill. | It might be thought both policy 
and charity to treat them with ſome indulgence : 
and theſe ſhould ſeem rather to have been meant, 
as the Papiſts are expreſsly condemned in this and 
many other articles. Nay, neither is Dr. Burnet 
ſo ſure that comprehenſion was the true reaſon of 
the omiſſion, but that he ſuggeſts another; which 
is, that in the beginning of the article the com- 
pilers had gone too much upon the principles 
© of natural philoſophy ; which, how true ſo- 
ever, might not be the proper ſubject of an ar- 
« ticle of religion,'* The biſhop therefore is 
only gueſſing at their reaſon ; and, if others might 
gueſs too, might they not think that the denial of 
ANY real preſence ſeemed to claſh with the former 
part of the article, where it is ſaid, To ſuch as 
* rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the 
ſame [facrament,] the bread which we break is 
a partaking of. the body of Chriſt.” * So that 
the ſuppoſed inconfitences in biſhop Burnet, which 
you ſay are unavoidable, even by the greateſt and 
beſt of men, when they find themſelves under a ne- 
ceſity of defending ecelgſiaſtical inſtitutions only Be- 
cauſe a are eſtabliſhed, appear to be only a 
dream of your own. There was not the leaft in- 
confiſtence between defending our preſent articles 
on account of the neceſſity of excluding con- 
= cealed 
* Burnct's Expoſit. p. 308. 1 Article XXVIII. 
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* Papiſts out of the church, Wo * | 
or even approving, Queen Elizabeth's reaſons or 


omitting. ſo explicit a determination againſt the 
corporal preſence, as was in K. Edward's Articles. 
Concealed Papiſts (I mean ſuch as any thing could 
exclude) would be ſufficiently excluded by the 
other articles: and ſome moderation in this might 
keep united to the church of England, perſons, 
who, though far from being Papiſts in other 
points, or indeed completely ſo in this, might 
ſtill believe a real preſence. It was reckoned, as 
biſhop Burnet expreſſes it, that if that age could 
have been on any terms ſeparated from the pa- 
* pacy, though with allowance for many other 
ſuperſtitious conceits, it would once unite them 
all; and in the next age they would be ſo edu- 
© cated, that none of thoſe ſhould any more re- 
main.“ Which expectations were defeated, 
not by the articles framed with ſuch moderation, 
but by the intrigues of popiſh princes ; by fo- 
menting diviſions among us, and counteracting 
the education, to which thoſe articles would have 
been ſublervienr, by founding ſeminaries at Doway, 
Loyain, and St. Omers. _ 

The prudent moderation of the church above- 
mentioned cannot juſtly be cenſured ; for though 
. the practice of becoming all things 10 all men, in 
order to gain ſome, may be carried too far, yet it 
* alſo be too much neglected. 

ou tell us in the note, This mutilation of the 
article. concerning the real preſence was one of theſe 
things which drove the antient Puritans out of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Why then do 299 not charge 
the Puricans here, as you do the biſhops elſewhere, 
with biading things on the conſciences of men, 

Oy at Kalt wanting to bind them? Why is not a 
piece 

= Hiſt. Ref. vol. II. p. 400. n At p. 111, 
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piece of nanſenſe about the corporal preſence as 


tqlerable as many other opinions? If you would 


haye xo articles of faith ſubſcribed, why are you 


ſo. angry at leaving out one clauſe. in a ſubſcrip- 
tion, and give ſo invidious an interpretation of 


the omiſſign, ? Why do you not praiſe the 


compilers. of, Elizabeth's articles for leaving out 


ſevere, ndemnations which are, in thoſe of Ed- 
ward. [7 and: where are the very conſiderable a- 


batemepts which you ſay, Queen Elizabeth made 
in ind gf proteſtant communion, to humor 


the Papiſts? Or would you have ſubſcriptions a- 
gant Papiſfs,.;and them only? Beſides, Burner 
does, not ſay this drove the Puritans, out of the 
church, but that it was was a thing of which, a- 


mangſt others, they complained. And if they 


did Jeaye it for this, they were ſo far not driven 
out, hut ran out wildly, without reaſon. 
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the | circumſtances which both Papi 
ant writers have brought, to ſhew 


Lou inform us, that the real Hence is one of 

1 and Pr ote(t- | 
| the very little. 
difference there is between the churches.of Rome 


and. England, and quote Davenport and Heylin.» 


But do you not know that Davyenport's attempt 


was ſhamefully. weak and unfair? and that Hey- 


lin thought the difference was very great, though 


not ſo great as it is? At page 39 of the Intro- 


duction you mention, he reckons. no leſs than 
ſeventeen. points, in which the church of England 


totally diſagrees with ber fiſter of Rome. And can 


you read over the XXXIX Articles, and ſay the 
difference is but little? If not, why do you 
thus diſingenuouſly infinuate it? | 


However, concerning the extent of that authority 


by which our articles were eftabliſhed, and ſubſcrip- 
lian io them. :njoined, you make no- ſcruple to af 
nun 8 NN K N i ' | 


Hit. Ref. p. 335. note 334. P P. 111. - 


, 
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firm, that no. PRE: + Si: 


I 4 
and charge it 5 injoou!! and 3 och, 
buman creeds and cone fie 2 a 
thoſe, of whom futh aſſt 4 ck 5 782 

to bein perfect a 2 
We do not injoin Fir iy en of 2 
on private judgement. full . 
clared and 'proved har N we do age” Yau 
fore ought Ls conlider” eriby fly, eee 12 
_ fairly and honeſtly | in ety + at 5 
whether you, de not write aga i your 0 
to indulge your "RGA, 204 bring ai = 
upon the governougs of the eftahi 4 ci eh. 
Your injurigus best of thegi, 8 
had power, (of which the reader mult Fave 
abundagc proof,) Will probably U ne 11 
think that they are greater ſriends 80 liberty, 
the rights of private Judgement, ag“ ou Would 
be if you had power in ypüt hands! "The 5 
lature may enact à national reg 8 1 5 
ration of ſuch 2s diſſent from oe "it Hh | 
done now; and we Arte not àęfen | 
that was done formerly. Af 555 Jo uiſeſ 2 
knowledge, that it was indeed" tht If I the ' 
duty, both ef the vi and ſee þ Ty to” 
promote Chriſtian edification' anon b for 
| which the word of Cd bath ET 4 7 * 
without breaking in upon Cbriſian 1270 | cad 
this Chriftian hiverty be abuſed" by ard and 
ibu men, 70 as to N * 45 and wee 
4 Confeſl. p. 12. 
r Among many others ſee, Church of. England 3 
22 15 the Ola H# big, 13 177 _ II. om. 
MT. i X. p. 78, 79. XI. p. 949 av. 5 « 
3 et paſſim.” Srebbing”s Rational E qa, 1720, 1 2 
Bp. Haadley, p. 38-460. Alſo Mr. While: Latter to 
. 3 
5. 7, 9, 1. Th * 
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vil. ſeciety, here the g; bil th vibrate, 


2 00 7 TE rrpofing reſerve ts bim by the 


lr not TR ſome of your. 


own 5, os to you, e incos V/itences are. 


2 85 ok FE. 1 any een 
etbes a di on 
a rel, with, the ee Benn. 5 


not intitled to the emolpments of it? Thar, 
x: indeed, is your, quarrel, you plainly enough. 

declare * T be. Haie and the church are cordially a+ 
. greed. 7% continue theſe articles as flandards of or- 
thodoxy, and the SUBSCRIPTION TO THEM AS AN 
INDISPENSABLE. CONDITION or HOLDING ANY. 
| PREFERMENT. in ' the church of England.* * 
Tou ſpeak as if you, demanded. or artempied no 
22 than that men be + permilted to believe and wor- 
p, Hf and 57 n their own way.* Do 
12 not attempt to 


SS. «x = 


5 op Burnet s next YER are 111 out in 
ng, 1. the uſe of the articles; and. 2. the 
importance of the clergy's ſubſcribing them. By the 
USE. of the articles, one would ſuppoſe bis — 
t their UTILITY ts the church. But —— 
rocedes to tell us, that, with reſpe_ to the * 
are only articles of church communion. I defire 
ts know what is, or ever Was, re wired, 
etther to ſubſcribe, or ſolemnly to declare bit aſſent ts 
them, as 4 cation for communion with the 
ch of England.» The biſhop no where ſup- 
1 itz and . from church communion . 
K 2 ">, 


» Confed, p- 116. Confeſſ. p. 116. 
» Confefl, p. 113. »Cenfeff p. 117, 


me 


1 


C e ien who does 8 re is lo 

anger Þ1, in them N 1 5} that is err k : 

- feb to 10 "8 tee. he C pe. \ 

. - pt VET [IT Wo 
nguithes, betwixr Aces of of fa ith, and ; 115 * . 0 
rice, The firſt, as getethery eg ee 

muſt* de beljeved ; Pur 1 Fe Y; 9 ve, 7 ney 

But they 15 ee be, XX IX 1 

böt 4 coca in the cre eds, Ha KL. the lemnr 

Proteſs, M. the n of God, 111 rYE. 
ie other, .the articles. of 1575 Are 5 
© lay ſons” 907. a magdafe ble the {$1 

with reſpedt. 7% which © the: 9 may 59 00 

„to join in 8 with us, "though the 

* may not be ful |: Xisficd with' ever 9 55 

: Pe. 1 855 * FI "fe of Rn WE bay» 
lap of nta don, bg up by conference 
the moſt earned men theh in the n ion, 

of one of whom, kl. it may be ſuppoſed, 

could have drawn up ;a plan 0 upexceptionable : 

much leſs 7278001 uld it have been to have” 15 

truſted their inſtry tion to. the is dotance, 

or craftinels of private teachers, leſs car pable and 

leſs honeſt. And if, (as they were fallible 5 

any error ſhould' afterwards be diſcovered in the 

Eh fuch errors, Foes NEO Wh to be "3 


S TL 


your temper may prompt you to ſuch an b 
ri0n z but were an eccleſiaſtical judge to act upon 
it, his ſuperiors would convince him of his miſ- 
rake, And in the ſame paragraph you char 
either the 24050 with baving 125 miſtaken in Bi 


ipterpretation of the canon, which declares choſe 
excommunicated 


* Introd. p. 6. . 1 Tatrgd, P · 7» * z Conſeſſ. P · 1 20. 


. 


4 * 
1 i 1 _ 
excommunicated” "who Fea 9 N of of the articles 
be erroncqus; Or,” the churc by g relaxation 
of di 4a iſcrpline, . 1 pd ly. 1 405 ber. gover- 
| bad and big y [candalaus; ts her mer Berg. Ad 
1925 7929 5 le 1 e 


e 5 ot oh . 
10 * evere 


20 DR, Fer * et. « PRE 1 un, 
4 1 the. A of. Chri ian liberty, fall i into 
J e, and thus virtually, repeal. it? Per- 
Haps 1 indeed this and « ot Ih, & ened : in terrorem, 


905 never eßechted. pt, if they Were, <qaſing 


execute them would, to a man, of the lealt 
ndor, be matter of praiſe, not "TeÞ7oach... But 
ou conceive thay ſpiritual 5 can 0. no- 
Hi right, b be. they ſtrict, 5 Dit ey Bae: 
But Thit,, 1%, ſay, 1 4 ma Mer * att, which 
roves to" a demonſt Mralio that our XXXIX Ar- 
ticles, confidered as arti #44 of. «burch- -communion, 
Are of 10 Manner of uſe to the church, or - ſignificance 
to the laity. A ſtandard of doctrine is of uſe to 
the Bows % a perpetual apology to vindlicate 
* from! Uſe aſperl jons, and a guide to her mem- 
iſhop Burnet hath ſhewa that they are 

4-5 of Raritan to t the laity, as as they enable 
them to judge whether we maintain any opinion 
Phe ſhould make communion. with us unlaw- 


You charge Dr. Stebbing as one who hath 47 
tempted to pring the laity under the obli f of af 
ſenting to atticle-dorine by way of implication.” If 


ou” mean aſſenting to all the doctrines of the 
XXXIX Articles, this is notoriouſiy falſe. The 

doctor hath no Where made the leaſt attempt of 

that kind, and certainly would have oppoſed ſuch 
an attempt moſt earneſtiy. You add, in the note, 
K 3 ckat 

2 Ibid, d Confefl. p. 121, and note. : 


1340 
that the doctor bluſbes not to ſay there is the 
need of buman explications of ſcripture words wi 
4 4 to lay communion, that there is with cor Ard 
ial communion. And why ſhould he bluſh 
ſay it? Let, thoſe bluſh wha: miſunderſtand or 
Rees him.” He doth not fay there is need 
that lay comtnunicanes, ſhould at to all rhe 
fame human e xplicarions of ſcripture words that 
by Gs nor e of ow aſſent· 
to any ſuch is the d import 
Ance famenelh of kind 9 The & ” 
ror ſufficiently explanes himſelf thus: For th 
holding the faith of The 71 0 115 5 
both caſes; and a ge ef chat Ke 1 | 


ture ate'the' word A Goc is n evidence of t 
in e On this you aſk, N evidence 
what ?. '1 fJuppo le a” 4 evldexce of £0 

mon with any 2 Teular thur ch which 1 ihtfe 
bumbn 'explitatitns. Now he errand | doth .nor 
mean this: and if you wffl ew e  pallipe 
coolly, you will ſee he means W N belief 


that the ſcriprures are the wad: of God is no e 
vidence of a man's holding the faith of the 
A 'ptefumprion it is, and in ordinary « ci 
Firicien preſumption ; bit hor a ſufficient 17 8 
dence in all cafes: for a man may believe the 
Bible, and yer tiſunderitind it in articles eſ- 
ſential to che falch of che goſpel. Perhaps you 
may not bluſh to deny this; hut I hope the af- 
- firmers of it are ſtill enough co one another 
in countenance, Nay, 1 doubt whether you 
yourſelf will deny it. The chutch of England 
believes the Bible; yet you ſpeak, Pref, p. I. of 
a perſon whoſe” ſentiments ſeem much the ſame 
with your own, as vulnerable in point of bis con- 
- formity to that church, Ar leaſl, you' will ſyrely 
, not 
* Ration. Eng. p. 77. 


eus) 

nt think; that all perſons who do, or in any age 
cer did, believe the Bible, let them beljeve or 
AUilbelieve whargver, then will elſe, (conſider. well 
Bom far that reaches,). are and were entitled to 
Chriſtian communion. And it not, ſome may 
have given ſuch ground of fuſpicion that they are 
not entitled to it. el be weed of afk- 
ing _.explanations ;. for profeſfing to believe ſuch 
. and ſuch, words of fcriprure, without declaring 
ia other, words, how they underſtand them, gives 
no more light, LY caſcs, than profeſling to 
_ believe ſcripture in general. Such a general pro- 
1 was not the original one; for there were 
multitädes of Chriſtians before the New Teſta- 
ment Was written : and undoubcedly, after the 
ſeveral boaks, of it were written, multitudes were 
- converted, befote they knew. that ſuch books ex- 
iſted. The apoſtles : no directions for ſubſti- 
tuting at any time this confeſſion of faith in the 
ſcripture, ioſtead of the preceding one. There 
is no trace of its being ſubſtituted in any one of 
_ the primitive churches; and other confeſſions 
have been uſed down to this day. There are cer- 
tainly difficulties. concerning the dodrine of fun- 
damentals, Which vary according to mens various 
capacities and opportunities: but theſe difficul- 
ties neither warrant the church of Rome in ma- 
- king every thing a fundamental which their coun- 
ny, nor you, nor. biſhop Hoad- - 
ley, in making belief of the ſcriptures 1be only 
one; There would be difficulties found in theſe 
extremes, as well as in the middle way: and 
Angle perſons and churches muſt judge for them- 
ſelves as well as they can, avoiding, with charity 
and prudence, over- great rigor and over · great la- 
titude ; and muſt bear with one another as far as 
they can, when their judgements differ. 
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Lou interpret biſhop Bull, (Mi in the ame 
"naked as holding, that 2be laity are obi. gen % at- 
knowledge fundamentals, not as they art conta 76 we 
XXXIX Articles,” (for then they miſt Jap tribe 4 
ſent to thoſe articles,) but as ibey lie in 
ures : which, you ſay, inplies, that che cburch of 
England thinks this general acknovdletipenient I- 
E evidence of tbe communion ber tay; members 
wb ber.“ But evidently, acknowledging fun- 

damentals as they are — the articles, 
©(unlefs you mean becauſe th are contained in 
the articles, Which is no for" ack! 
ledging them,) doth not infer ? aſſetihg ee the 
- ridhifurdamentals” that ate in the articles.: And 
_ acknowledgin fundamentals "becayſe® chey are 
contained in ſcripture, is 4 very different thing 
from à general acknowledgement of the truth ot 
ſeripture; aad thinking the former ſufficient by 
no means implies” thinking the larter fufEcjent, 
And ir is notorious that 1285 Bul did not think | 
the latter was fufficient.”” + © W 
As to the importance of the RY: fubletiption, 
- which you procede next to examine, I' ſuppoſe 
_ you apprehend it is of ſome, by the great pains you 
18 taken in endes during ICE chat it is of 
none. 22: 
FTbe ey begins this part of the" 1 lh: 55. 
5 ſerving that the title of the articles bears, that 
© they were agreed upon in convocation, for THE 
LP "AVOIDING :DIVERSITIES OF OPINTONS, AN 
THE ESTABLISHING OF CONSENT TOUCHING . 
Rü RELICTON.* | Such 4 conſent, you infer, 
4 ap folutehy extlufrve” of AKH diverRties of o- 
pintons.“ But the biſhop” could” meu only di- 
verſities of opinions about points expreſſed and 
decided in te MTTICRESs, not about, 'others': : and 
Kren Rib einn | ſueh 
— Ibid. e Conſeſl - ay Es 
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ſuch e ac ble arjd requiſite; not Rich 
V im En and not requiſite, ti be obtaĩned 
bid. Now, it Anf impoſſible to 
.Y Feten from ſubſeribing in à different 
ſe l angther, becauſe he may upderſtapd 


one br 
"Tenſe. * Whether the ſuppoſed” ſenſe of the fub- 
ſeriber, Ver "liceral ba renee be taken 
for the | men may differ about either. Abd 
fuch Rast parts of the article may be true in 
"the eile df each of theſe perſons,” provided nei- 
ther contradiets the ſcripture, or reaſon, or the g- 
1 bat“ or” þ arts of the article. Still ſuch- 
fefenti inter Wattens ate not likely to be 1 5 
amofiglt p An ſons” of honeſt de And 
the erke: er inion, among. fuck = 
the are taken for Are — pfetation of the 
articſes, Ae, 5 y ſpeaking, only nt 
| po 6 aaf this yew lies Be- 


parts of the articles in a different 


ond hat the 11 5 hate mee And 
refore wha oh Have derermined may for the 


ge Ed otbets: and ſo they may be, atjd 
| very uſefut to aſcertain what are the 
"opt mods khöle Who aſſent to them. 5 Hen 

off al, Bar pretence 1htre can be for conftruing 
eat, 0 A k Pmple declaration of the ſubſeribir*s 

mon, in i certain literal grammatical 25 dif- 
mh 0 Iteral grammatical ſenſe of another 

2 I ſuppoſe, therefore, that you 
would have, the original ſenſe, of the compilers 
"Followed? Put might it not as well be aſked 
then; what vac there can be for conitruing 
« fibſeri prion” a declaration of the ſubſcriber's 
"Hp, in'a certain original ſenſe, different from 


the 
\ Ibid, 2 5934949 > 


6 "though not always, be fub- 
N Tenſe by Bong men; for no- 


| { 138 )}) 
the aig original ſenſe of another ſubſcriber ? . 
ing 


cannot be; abſolutely; prevented in a 
ale; 39 12 often be impoſſible 2 5 ay hg 


oh, a 10 'of e 


> 


t ve FF 


did not a 


EE 5 5 


| ra ai is toom 8 on 
EE molt 


in contrary ones. 


You think Tip Burner's s ME PR was: = 
rar to Bis own ſentiments,” as. appears from 4 
be was: obliged to, publiſh in bis own 1 
2 the- Peets of his expoſition were bar 


's See Dr. Nichols on the Articles, p. 3. 
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big, To fon 0 ag ofthe * 7 


to 
n e bi D's 


h ſhed 
Bs ee tion ee f 


Nr is remarks in 

own v Vindi , from. he ae: of ne writers 
inſt 0 2 | 5 8 e 

© e os. e books have 


berter, Noo HOME than that of 
' few-books have been 


22 25 G 50 Te e {Fenn Sen- 
Xe 5 
jelcing in e 
1 5 2 

0 Ye Us ed to ir.” An 

the. hen Fs remarks, . he 

Spells as if the knew e Wy two perſotis. who 

had Written againſt the expolition. And of one 

"WH Idee yer ſpoke with any per- 

„ ſon that thought there was any ſingle paſlage in 

© ir that altered their thoughts of. r 42 1 

bodo: u in the reading it over I did not feel 
part of it that. pinched, or that would 

<A he Avg Alter any one word in a ſuble- 
| it chen plaing appear 
from Wan 580 that the biſhop was diſſatisfied 

"with his 98 poſition, and that he wrote it con- 

*ttary to his own ſentiments? or that the general 
offence 065 vy his expoſi ition was ſo great, 
to ideale 7 it, that he was obliged to 

publiſh min ation of himſelf, while the ſheets of 
171 expoſition were bardly dry from the, preſs ? 

What the biſhop would have thought of Fock 

bold cenſurers and ä you may 7 


d Confeſl, p- 123. 


br pags : "As "that" 5 Yo 0 . * my judge 

. owing 6 Fi We: LM 4 is 4 

rt. of f 5 in at Ns 
X 115 ſtrains, and ſcörn Yan Yor * 19 0 Leckwes, | 
** = for 1 1% % fy aflirape dhe: 1 
«lit kt ſu iters mp m $ th ey 
<"pltaſe, with 55 wg herd, 1 75 gf. better 
© "rermpers and riger d. HE ave SINE Te fe- 
*"1liſh,” and are inchned ect Ever) 15 thing chat 
„is {er forth. h ih 10 nan Þmmon, decency, 
not to fay Chriltia nity.”, e — * 
be ela Kt b RY Wis f 
LY 5 to 6 E viniſts; A 0 of 
2 L. Ran 


7 N Was, 10 82 
Ty 1401 e del e w | 
Acre rended by eee d Wi TE eir 
Kelle, WICK Ca K ae Up ſitox $ had. con 55 


leaving "the 47 7 0 


9585 WW. e 


170 1ſe of an Mer 

a [th 9 PID” 7 
id : : . 
e CF rao 


Kine of 'the Fee Eh from Which 4 
* 12755. dep arten 4 9 5 nau 
N 77 5 if there 2 200 5 1 for TY enlar. 2 
mem of ſenſe, what cauſe could the gad biſhop 

| LR to” complain ? * The” Gd wi 
gar note”: be l Kt 155 to, 
the fenſe, took offence © he does not fay, 7 15 
he have cauſe, but they may THINK. 

| 171 caſt Sven ben 40 complain. "And ſo thought 155 
Akan too! but as the Calviniſts had long 
Zim the articles on "their fide, the biſhop might 
be 23 that thoſe of the ae oe 


i. 4 (13 i 4 1214 292 * 7 Lang C1215 12 22 


22 1 Burnet's ni pref. p- 6 
k Confeſſ. P+ * ü ? 834 2 Notnos 4 
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4* 
ſhould, quarrel at a aj Sept of ſenſe h 
ef the ae opt fon 55 * perluan hb. Men 

n y /enſe,, vou ; peremptotily aſſert, is, 
cirtain nol } 1 ofigin 147 ſenſe Pi 1he arti cles : nor "1s, 
it @ ſenſe that I" they will naturally "receive., It is 15 
eb! 0 ths e ance in the 1 of” Whoſe ſe wh 5 
7} 7 Was the Calvigiſtical ſenſe? 


inal * nd 7 t he articles : they were ins: 


25 5 


I e& the ce e both Hides. 
That 978 0 4 ſenſe, 10 far as It means opi- 
nia 8 As publi ed by rminiüs, never "entered 


is the 1 heads, - is molt” true, but ge 8 
ar diſcovery ; ; becauſe Arminius then had 2 
hed no 0 pinions at all, as he flouriſhed not till 
an of the, 17 Lek but if you 

=o to "deny, that che "compilers intended to 
condemn ſome Calinit ical conſequences and ex- 
ceſſes, "which He alſo a retwards, condemned, then 
you deny 4 manifeſt truth. This' appears from 
the Refürmalio Legum, where, among the here- 
ricks condenined, are reckoned, © ſuch aſſertors of 
* predeſtinagion | and reprobation 48 charge their 
« crimes 0 4 Will of God, and take no care to 
reform their lives, from a perſuaſion, either 
„that they are reprobated,. "and therefore amend - 
6. ment, will be 5 770 5 or predeſlinated, and then 
© it 16 unneceſl; 4 Wherefore all men are 
« warned againſt lying” to, themſelves ſuch” 
C decrees, but that they direct their whole courſe 
« of life by God's laws expreſſed in ſeripture. 
They likewiſe condemn thofe who hold, that 
men 
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1 mid. bo 

vapropter omnes nobis admonendi ſunt, ut in aRioni- 
vs ſuſcipiendis AD. DECRETA, PRADESTINATIONIS 58 
NON REFERANT,, ſed univerſam vitæ ſuæ rationem*av DEI 
Late s ACCOMMODENT, cum et promiſſiones bonis et 
minas malis, in ſacris ſcripturis GENERALITER PROPOSI= © 
TAS, „ De * ©9Pe 22. 


t 4 
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draws all the Patte ic. on which tide foeve 
 wruth lies.“ The other vag fo 7 the gag 
rus conſequences of bop. he, extremes, 
m ou} ink re free-wil | , 


MT s himſc 
ripture W nen 
Cranmer Sn him on * _ be 7 


55 e Ba Why 7 
putes on that 12 e 
horrid 1 fhch 


« ginning, were tog 
< as were pre) ache 00 o 1 

ſee the reaſon. of 7 caution in a up 
difficult article 3, and yet that 1 


orherviſe, oo 
And 


to condemn the exceſſes both o $i 
| Calvin. If the literal, and; gram 5 1 ſenſe of 
theſe articles was challenged. bor Lutherans 
ad Calyiviſts, as N 2 of their 
fene e ri doings, 
for. Fi. Artic es = n what was 4 
* Wa, iti de juſtificatus ft Tank 1 1 225 
wee. a forte ren D 


5 probibentur, "ex"! ry pro! ro Perl non deren 

a: cap. Th. | wy 
On the 5 ints, 866. „ Ridley's Letters. 
4 Strype's Life of mer, p. 499+ 


* ws 30% ** 
ö dle to each 
e Pinion beſt 9 0 


ber, they wete opinions ſuper- 
* er in = 


proced. e . 

by 500 "of. our articles, which you ſup 

"ak; 1 tonfiderable abatement in thi_Briein . 

N I eonerive it makes none at kf 

d confirms that which hy 

| ard AA a ſubſcribing; 

me 1 0 e in it, bring N the 1— 9 
1 


the 'ac guieſcing bein 
5 N. 1 8.) general, . Ha 4 


need of Kay mg tn nber reigns. It ſeems. 


| indeed ſtrah no date is | t to it: but it 
Rands al * ar and is prin in the title. 
| of he articles reprinter y the King's con- 
| 1, 5 Bill and 15 1 40. 1628, of 
Le copy, is In iN Ayn 's library at 
* Charka brit ccd 
* it, 151 has at feaſt. For though, 
Wilkins pl aces As in the year 1627, yet it might 
de SF up then, and not printed till the year 
after. Or printers might then, as they do now. 
put the name of the ſucceding year to what comes 
out of their hands in the latter end of the fore- 
Being therefore probably not deſigned to 
padde patate, the date fe the book of. 
articles, to which it was prefixed, might be 
thought ſufficient. And ſignature by the 
King, . and the ſecretary. of ſtate, either muſt be 
omitted for the ſame reaſon, or might not be ſo 


ver 


conſtapt i in thoſe days. 
r Confeſl, p. 144 


| artic 


ind 77 75 2 
oed that of ig, 1 
e + airs e 0. ths 15 


Ti 5 15 . 


ared to ie oh 
Nor Was. 1 


Rings in queſtion, Ber "= 


Ve ray 998 en, of his 915 

1 ould they * 0. wer e di atis With his. 
785 Wt wel W A ee make... 
De, 7 vo * 1 


ice, that there were two declarations... 
2 is 1 85 en diff 67 e 
500 foy 57 on the Authority of Dr. Nichols. A 
or doth ingeed ſpeak, p. 3. Fol. 1. 74 y 
1 the, Arſt's declaration, 1 col. 2 af | 
dec] ration of king Charles, publiſhed” with 
rhe 1 7 88, 1630, But his Commentary,o the 
ib an ittÞerfect work, extending, only, to 
article XVI. N be had ſignified bis intention 
to Write upo n them ll. It, ſeems aherefore to. 
have been beg after his death, and probably 
from. 4 Rb. which had not received His laſt cor- 
rection. In col. 0 he quotes biſhop Burnet on 
this ſudject. and might. haſtily apprehend the 
biſhop. to aſcribe. this declaration to James I. 
whic he doth not; 'but only ſaith, "that the occa-. 
ſion for making! it roſe. in the reign of James I. 
In col. 2, he miſtakes the time when King Charles's ' 
declaration was publiſhed, as I haye ſhewn. And 
though he aſcribes a declaration in col. 1, to the 
fit of theſe- Kings, and in col. 2. to the other, 
he d th not ſpeak of them as two. But further, 
he”, akes Charles the firſt, in his declaration, 
quote the right reverend biſhop of Cheſter: a 


jhing extremely improbable z and. I believe. * 
N 


Cone p. 131. 
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thing like it was ever known in a royal declara- 
tion; And the declaration of Charles I. in 1628 
hath no ſuch quotation in ir. Tou think, that 
King Charles reprinted a declaration made by his 
father : but would it not have been mentioned in 
the title · page, as made by his father, and as re- 
1 1 N it may "be thought that bis fa- 
ther's pedantry might lead him to quote the 
biſhop : but his vanity would be as likely to make 
him reſt the whole on his own authority. And 
if Charles had reprinted his father's declaration, 
and this quotation had been part of it, would not 
this part have been reprinted with the reſt? Yer 
it certainly was not. Where Dr. Nichols found 
it, I cannot fay. Morton was biſhop of Cheſter 
from 1616 te 1606, and he had written againſt 
the papiſts, There may be in his writings what 
is here quoted from him: but the form in which 
the De.” puts it, JF then may be inferred, 
_&c. is very ualike the ſtile of a royal declaration. 
And 1 should rather think that his MS. in this 
place was left inaccurate and obſcure, and that 
his editor had patched it up wrongly, than that 
there was à declaration with this quotation in it, 
and another without it. But 1 agree, fir, with 
vou io wiſhing that any one, who 18 es would 
MD > the point.* 


— Byt in March 1530, he — Dr. Davenant — 
— ESSE 
es, 


1: Faw think, with Dr. Nichols, that the force of 
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this declaration was not deſigaed to extend be- 
yond the time of the king who made it,* Now I 
do not apprehend, that even during his time its 
force was great enough to make any perſon un- 
derſtand the meaning of ſubſcription to be dif- 


ferent from what he had before, in his own de- 


liberate ſettled judgement, conceived it to be; 
(for the ſupreme governour of our church is fal- 
lible ;) but only to confirm thoſe in their ſenti- 
ments who approved ſubſcribing in the gramma- 
tical ſenſe, and to ſettle the wavering. And this 
authority, or weight, it would naturally have 
alter that king's deceaſe; and the ſucceſſor, with- 
out declaring it, would be taken to approve ſuch 

vb; 1 | 4 {ublcription, 
Charles, lately ſet forth, which had already produced much 
deace in the church : and he gives Davenant's. defence of 
Fiatelf, by which the declaration now in queſtion appears 


to be meant; and there is no mention that it was ever pub- 


\ 
-. 


: 
* 


liſhed by king james. Heylin, in his liſe of Laud, under 
the year 1628, ſaith, that ſufficient notice not having been 
taken of the King's proclamation about controverſies in 

reaching and writing, June 14, 1626, (mentioned alſo by 
E vol. i. p. 412) Laud moved his Majeſty, that 
the book of articles might be reprinted, and ſuch a declara- 


tion placed before them, as might keep them to their native 


literal and grammatical ſenſe, Which the King ordered 


mould be done. And Heylin inſerts it: and ſaith the Cal- 


viniſts raiſed great clamors againſt it, and framed a petition 


for revokitg it, which was not preſented : hence came the 


"or 


£54 


* 
LS 


vote, or vow; of the Houſe of Commons, dated jan 28, 


1628-9, of which I ſhall have occaſion ſoon to ſay more. 


No mention of fuch a declaration of king James occurs. 


-"Ruſhworth hath not inſerted this declaration in his book : 


*. 
=, 


11 


bat in vol. i. p. 653, he ſaith, that Feb. 431628-g, the Houſe 
of Commons fell into debate about the King's declaration, 
and conceived that Laud and Montague had adviſed him to 


zit. He hath nothing concerning any ſuch declaration by 


pt 


« ” manger of interpreting the articles. 


king James. He hath, at p. 64, 65, that King's directions 
concerning preachers; in which nothing is ſaid about the 


» Confeſſ. p. 125. 
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fubſcription, © unleſs he declared the contrary. 
The ſucceſſor indeed could not puniſh any per- 
ſon for acting contrary to this declaration; nor 
do I know that He could legally, who made it; 
unleſs for ſomething that was a fault before it 
was made. The doctrine, from which the 
king ſaith he will not endure any departing in 
the leaſt degree, is not that of the homilies, as 
you would repreſent it: of which homilies 
the XXXVch article ſaith only, in general, 
that they contain a godly and wholeſome doc- 
trine, and neceſſary for thoſe times; not that 
there are no miſtakes or omiſſions in them. And 
the general doQrine of obedience being highly 
neceſſary in thoſe and at all times, the compilers 
of them might think it unneceflary and unſafe to 
mention the exception of extreme danger to the 
conſtitution, though they might think it a juſt 
one. 4 W | II? e. 1 32 

If it is not denied, neither is it granted, that the 
literal ſenſe of thoſe, whom you call, Arminians, 
was different from the true ſenſe.* Biſhop Burner 
would have ſaid it was as true a ſenſe as the other: 
And pleaſe to remember that ſome of thoſe, whom 
you call Arminians, held the ſame doctrines be- 
ore Arminius, or at leaſt without knowing any 
thing of him, that they did afterwards. © 
The quibbling and equivocal terms, in which 
you ſay the declaration #5 drain, might be 
toſſed; in general, into the heap of ſevere cen- 
ſures without proof, with which your performance 
remarkably abounds : but the ſources, from which 
you would derive theſe terms, failing, the pre- 
ſumption, till the contrary is proved, will be, 
that there are no ſuch terms to be found in it. 
WE? L 2 | You 
„ Confoll. p. 127, = Confeff. p. 128, | 

7 Confefl. p. 129. 3 
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You ſay. they diſcover the diſtreſe of a; man in 
K. James's facuation; who, 38 far as appears, 
was not the king who publiſhed; them: and K. 
Charles, who cercainly did 3 was not 
in the fituation which you ſay was eee to 
produce them. 
As to the vote of tbe bows ef commons," if chey 
meant by it to condemn ſubſcribing the articles in 
the grammatical ſenſe, they have acted very con- 
ſiſtencly in doing it by a form, which” hath 10 
grammatical ſenſe in it. i 

You ſeem to object agajaſt "RP agd grarpms- 
tical interpretation, as introducing a latitude of 
ſenſes.® Now, fir, I preſume you mult alles 
that there may be two ſenſes of a propoſition, 
each of which is à true and an uſual ſenſe, the” 
it cannot be ſaid which is the true ſenſe. And it 

may, perhaps, be of ſmall conſequence in which 
of thoſe ſenſes it is ſubſcribed. This is your 
on dottripe with reſpect to ſcripture propo- 
ſuions, and therefore - you repreſent it as a miſ- 
take in the firſt — that 4hey 4 the 
true ſenſe of ſeriprurs could be bb ox, Thas 
becauſe there may be #409, thereiore chere may be 
two hundred ſonſes of the {ame propoſition, is ao 
adyenturous inference of your own. in which 1 
believe few will agree with you: yet you thiak it 
ſufficient to ſubſcribe the ſcripture in Ax V ſenſe 
whatever, even of theſe two hundred, if you or 
any body elſe can torture it into ſo many; 

then muſt the articles neceſſarily be reſtrained 
Rriftly, when you allow ſuch a latitude to the in- 
terpretation of ſcripture ? And what do yau 
think, ſir, that very bouſe of commons, who 
made the remarkable vow abovementioned ; what 
your 


2 Confeſſ. „ 2 Confeſſ. p. 133. 
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your dear friends the Puritans, in general, of 
that, of the former, and of fome later times, 
would have thought ot your of ſub- 
3 8 1 n you u for n 


And this you mut up your account of the 
toyal declaration, ** which you promiſed to be 
as accurate, and at the ſame — candid as poſe 
bie. As to the — of it, you tell us, you 
know not whether it was King Fames's, or King 
Charles's, or neither the one of the other's, but 
ſpurious: as to the ſenſe, it is quibbling and equi- 
vocal. You do not know whether it has any con- 
Siftency or common ſenſe in it: in ſhiort, that #t is 
doing it too much honor to examins the contents of 
it, or i fhew what is really the truth. And this 
is the accurate and candid account with which you 
are pleaſed to put us off, You had made a miſ- 
take in page 109 of your firſt edition, which you 
have corrected at page 135-in-your ſecond : but 
if Cranmer was for genera! expreſſions, as it ap- 
pears he was from the corrected account which 
vou now give of him, then Burner was in the 
right in ſaying, that the articles were compoſed 
with temper, even ſuppoſing him to miſtake in 
ſaying, that this proceded from Melancthon; 
which is not at all material. Neither will it 
follow; that becauſe they were more explicit 
than they need about the real preſence, they 
were ſo about other things. Their words muſt 


thew W were ſo, and where not. 


Lour next chapter p reſents us with 

Cnr. V. aview. of tbe 2 and flucluating 
caſuiſtry of thoſe divines who do not 

#pprove of, or differ from, biſhop Burnet's method 
| L 3 of 
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of. juſtifying. — ta the XXXIX Articles of 
the church of England. 

Tou 3 to ſham. "that. the. articles are 
uſeleſs, being deligned to prevent diverſity of o- 
pinions, which they have not done, but rather i in- 
creaſed it; and that they are uniyerſally ſnares 0 
conſcience, becauſe the orthodox themſelves are 
forced to fly to prevarication, as well as the he- 
terodox : Whence you infer, that both ſhould. 
equally wiſh and .endeayour to get rid of the em- 
barraſſment. The method of your argument, 
blended, as uſual, with perſonal abuſe, ſhall be 
attended to after I have — conſidered the 
deſign of the articles, and the meaning of the 
compilers in them: which I ſhall do without re- 
ſpect to any man's plan, but according to the light 
which the hiſtory of thoſe times holds out. 

The temporal and ſpiritual, governours of the 
ohuceb of England had obſerved in the church of 
Rome ſome errors with which they could hot in 
conſcience comply: but many, who continued 
to believe and teach according to the church of 
Rome, continued alſo to communicate. with the 

church of England, and preach in it; as did 
alſo many Arians and Anabaptiſts, and other in- 
novators.;..crumbling the church into a multitude 
of ſects, from unwarrantable interpretations of 
ſcripture, and diſturbing the people wich their di- 
verſities of opinions. For the avoiding of ſuch 
diverſities of opinions, which muſt happen if 
preachers were permitted publickly to maintain 
and propagate their ſeyeral opinions, the preachers 
were to give ſecurity to their governours that 
they would not teach them, but. obſerve. $ an 
uniform profeſſion, doctrine, and preaching: 

not for avoiding all diverſities of opinions abio- 
lutely; for douhtleſs, and indeed you admit it,. 


many 
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many points of thealogy have been, (and may be,) 
controverted among ' divines, © whith are not men- 
tioned in the XXXIX Articles; but for tlie 
« eftabliſhitient of godly concord Ix RTAI& 
© MATTERS OF REL1G1ON,” the points then in 
controverſy, Ia ſome of theſe it may be pre- 
ſumed chat all the compilers were agreed to guard 
againft © the dangerous opinions and errors“ of 
Arians, Papiſts, and Anabaptiſts. - In other 
points, probably, the firſt compilers themſelves 
were of different opinions: ſome might think 
none but epifcopal ordination valid; others might 
think this too harſh; with reſpect to thoſe foreign 
Proteſtants who could not have biſhops amongſt 
them, and conſequently muſt have no ſucceſſion 
in the miniftry, if preſbyterian ' ordination, * in 
ſuch caſes of neceſſity, was not permitted: both 
agreed againſt the ſeHſent enthuſiaſts, who aſ- 
ſumed the office without any miſſion. In the 
church of England none but biſhops have pub- 
lick authority given unto them in the congrega- 
tion to ſend miniſters; but if any, appointed 
by publick authority in foreign churches, where 
biſhops were not to be had, come over to us, I 
ſee not, by this article, that they were to be re- 
ordained, Thus both parties came to an agree- 
ment in the 23d Article ; which no otherwiſe ad- 
mitted different opinions than by comprehending 
them under one general head, in which the dit- 

ferent parties agreed. . 
What then was the deſign of the compilers in 
requiring their book of articles to be ſubſcribed ? 
This deſign is expreſſed in the preface to K. Ed- 
ward's articles, ro root out the diſcord of ' opinions. 
This was their immediate deſign; and as it re- 
ſpects external actions, muſt mean opinions pub- 
| bo DS lickly 


© Confell, p- 150. / 
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lickly taught, not privately held; for ſo long as 
they were kept private, though contrary to thoſe 
publickly taught, they could breed no diſcord : 
and the effect obtained in ſome meaſure. points to 
the end intended: this was, as biſhop Burnet ob- 
ſerves,“ that the popiſh bi , with the reſt 
© of that party of the inferior clergy, continuing 
© all that reiga {of Edward VI.] to . every 
< thing as long as they might ſafely do it, yet 
_ © complied with every thing when it was once im- 
poſed upon them. But did not they int 
that what was ſubſcribed ſhould be believed? Cer- 
tainly they did. : there is no doubt but the com- 
pilets and impoſers, for the better effefting their 
immediais deſign of conſent in certain articles of re- 
ligion, did remotely intend and hope to win over 
the diſſentients to embrace the truth in thoſe cer- 
tain articles, or elſe to reſtrain. them from preach- 
ing; and for this purpoſe directed the dioceſans 
to confer with thoſe who came for orders or iĩnſti. 
tution upon every one of thoſe articles, and if 
dhe clerk conſented, to cauſe him to ſubſcribe 
them; if not ſatisfied, to lay the ſcripture 
proots before him, reaſonably and diſcretely to 
move and perſuade him,“ and to give him time 
and ſpace convenient *© to deliberate and gi ve his 
aſſent.“ 80 that, as biſhop Burnet cbſerves 
juſtly. choſe, who ſubſcribed, did either believe 
them [the Articles] to be true, or they, did 
< grofsly prevaricate. If the fubſcripcion was 
fincer?, the church obtamed: what ſhe. u/timatety 
wiſhed for, - conſent in the truth, as the means 
to avoid diſcord of opinion: if the ſubſcription 
was not ſincere, the governours at leaſt obtained 


Ref ect. on Atterbury's rights, &c. p. 30. Y 
© Strype's Mem. vol. II. p.qz1. © 7 4 
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their next and more immediate deſign, that of a- 
voiding diſcord of opinions in preaching, The 
| abr one tors indeed themſelves were criminal: 
ut ſuch men, if they could not be made good, 
(which their governours. endeavoured to do,) 
were at lealt tied up from doing miſchief : and 
the ſcrupulous difſenclents ought not to reſent it 
as unreaſonable, that they were deſired to fit a- 
mong the hearers, till they ſhould be judged ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed in hoſe certain articles to be 
appointed to teach others. 1 
As to the meaning of the compilers in thoſe 
' CERTAIN + ARTICLES or RELIGION,; the con- 
| 8 doctrines to which were intended to be a- 
voided, they judged the articles themſelves were 
ſufficient to point it our. Whatever contradicts 
the doctrines, diſcipline, or ceremonies there aſ- 
certained or injoined, as agreeable to ſcripture, 
or not contrary to it, was to be avoided: Who- 
ever thought the grammatical and literal ſenſe of 
the articles right, was to teach accordingly : who- 
ever thought it wrong, was not to ſubſcribe 
them, or teach at all. *. is objected, that they 
are expreſſed in ſuch terms as to be capable of 
ſeveral liceral and grammatical ſenſes, contrary to 
- one another: and then it is aſked, Who is to de- 
_cide which is meant, and which we are to ſub- 
ſcribe ; or may we ſubſcribe to which we pleaſe ? 
1 anſwer, rl, that this ought not to be pre- 
tended oftener than it is true. It is unfair and 
diſhoneſt in perſons to wreſt words into ſenſes vi- 
ſibly foreign from that of the place in queſtion, 
that they may ſubſcribe articles which in their true 
meaning they do not believe. In the next place, 
I anſwer, that where there is real room for ſeve- 
ral grammatical ſenſes, none muſt be taken for 
the true one which is contrary to reaſon or. ſcrip- 
ture; 
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ture; and of ſuch as contradict neither, that 
which ſcems moſt probable may, be taken: but 
that, on examination, theſe different ſenſes will 
be found much leſs frequent and important than 
Tome wciters would have them thought to be; 
and that contrary ſenſes will very ſeldom occur. 
We are referred, indeed, to many ſubſcribers, 
who, as we are told, actually maintain contrary 
opipions as contained in the articles, which — 
ſeverally ſay are agreeable to ſcripture. For i 
ſtance, ” biſhop Bull Drs. Wallis, South, Sher- 
Jock, 3 tvs Sc. it is alledged, are not "agreed 
in the firſt and ſecond articles, in their doctrine of 
the Trinity : the ſubſcribers at preſent are 7 
poſed to be divided about the third, Chrift's 
cent into bell: and the generality now ſubſcribe 
the ſeventcenth in an Atminian ſenſe, while ſome 
few others ſubſcribe it in a Calviniſtical ſenſe, 
which you think was the original ſenſe of the 
article. Now, contrarieties may plauſibly be 
charged where none are intended or really exiſt; 
and that on ſeveral accounts. 
Firſt, from the incomprehenſibleneſs of the 
ſubject, which we have neither ideas adequate to 
concerve, nor words proper diſtinctly and fully to 
_ expreſs, ' There is one Cod: Many who readily 
and truly ſubſcribe to theſe words, if called 57d 
to explane their meaning, would probably ex- 
plane themſelves in very different manners; which 
à precifion, more malicious than wiſe and cha- 
ritable, might call contrary. One, for inſtance, 
might expreſs himſelf in ſcripture language, and 
ſay he meant by God, the Loxp fitting upon a 
Prone ; 6 whoſe hands bave made and faſhioned 
me; whole eyes are over the righteous, and bis 
ears are open to their prayers : ; * Who loveth rigbte- 
oufneſs, 


_ © Ifaiahviii +* PL, cxix, 73 Pf. xxxiv. Ig. 
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ouſneſs,' and bateth iniquity.* Another, more me- 
taphyſically deſcribes. him as a Beiag of infinite, 
power, 03/dom, and gaodne/s. Both may mean 
the ſame.truth, and it, would be, unjuſt to charge 
the former as guilty of the anthropomorphite 
hereſy, when he is as ready as the other to ac- 
knowledge that he is without body, parts, or 
paſſions. Again: one may believe from the ſcrip- 
tures, that there is one God the Father ; that his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt is God Bleſſed for ever, amen; 
that they who lie to the Holy Ghoſt, lie unto 


God.” Another, from the ſame ſcriptures, that 


there is none other God but one.“ Theſe may not 
be contrary. to another, if both agree that in 
unity of ibis Godbead there be three Perſons, of one 
ſubſtance, power, and eternity, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt: for zeal to aſſert the unity can- 
not juſtly be charged with Socinianiſm, though 
ſome, unguarded - expreſſions eſcape us, unleſs the 
Divine Perſonalities are denied : nor caa an equal 
zeal to aſſert the Divine Perſonalities be juſtly 
charged with- Tritheiſm, though equally blame- 


able in ſome expreſſions, while they expreſsly 


maintain the,unity of the Godhead. Once more, 
with reſpect to the Perſons : one, from ſcripture, 
which declares Chriſt to be tbe only begotten Son of 
the Father,» may infer his equality of nature, or 
- conſubſtantiality with the Father: another, from 
the ſame ſcriptures, aſſerting that he Father is 
greater than the Son, may infer an ceconomical 
ſubordination : yet, though theſe opinions may, 
in the mode of expreſſion, appear to be different, 
they are not neceſſarily contrary, unleſs either is 
ſo aſſerted as intentionally to deny the other; be- 


cauſe 
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caue both may comſiſt together, 2 ſubordination 
in "economy, and an equality of nature: and 
indeed the relation of Father and Son implies 
both. 80 alſo with reſpect to the proceſſion of 
che Som and Holy Ghoft from the Father, it 
being affetted that the Son protedetb forth and 
came from God, 1 and of the Holy Ghoſt that he 
Procedetb from the Father,* fore may rightly in- 
fer from ſach procefion, that, as to their nature 
or ſence, each muſt be very and cterna] God; 
_ while others, confidering the ptoceſſion with re- 
ſpect to the aαννiοα i; ligyuas, the proceding of 
each into action, as far as we are concerned, 
. of it as being in time. All thefe are dif- 

rent opinions, Mable to be underſtood as the 
— of the articles, but not contrary, while 
= EE maintainers of each do not deny 
rekt. | | 

Comtrarieties may alſo be charged, ſecondly, 
where 4 word hath acquired * different ſenſes, fo 
as to grow into an equivoque. Thus, in the 
third arkicfe, uit, of the wifi, flate, when 
xpreffed in ſcriptore. by the Hebrew 5Wo, or 
the Greek dug, Mighifies be unſern place, the ge- 
nerat recepratle” ot the dead: whether of their 
bodies or fouls is not always diſtinctiy expreſſed, 
both being conteived as under ground. The 
body feems to be moſt in view, where mention is 
made of Pinging a man's grey bairs to ſheol with 
ferrow, Gen. $lii. 38. Xv. 31. or with blood, 
T Kings xi. 9. or going down allve into ſheol, 
Numb. xyi. 33. or where the worm is joined 
with ſhed, Job xvii. 13, 14. xxiv. 19, 20. 
Uther pilates - may be equally underſtood of 
either, as Pl. Ixxxviii. 1. My life draweih nigh 
unto HELL. Where, however, being-explaned 90 
, e 


7 John xvi. 28. | * john xv. 26. 


Ly 
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the three following verſes by the pit, the grave, 
a place of darkneſs, it ſeems rather grad, the 
body. But to which ſoever it relates, you are 
greatly miſtaken, as Pf, IXxxix. 47. alſo ſhews, 
when you aſſert, that be words hell and inferi 
1 gniſied any thing in the days of the compilers 
1 t the place of torment.” Sometimes it evidently 
fgnihes that inviſible Bate to which the ſpirit goes 
when ted from the body, comprehending 
both a place of reſt, and a place of puniſhment ; 
grounded on the parable of the rich man and La- 
Zarus, The is repreſented in hell, being in 

z the other comforted in Abraham's bo- 
Jom. Theſe ſeveral ſtates of reſt and torment 
were, in the language in which the New Tefta- 
ment was written, comprehended under the ſame 
word d dne: 


nne & iphipes yuxes af mgetaes 
Hedi. | Thad A. 


And two different ways to it, that is, to different 

parts of it, which the good and the bad were to 

take, are mentioned by Diphilus, in Clem. Alex. 

Strom. lib. 5. pag. 72 1. Edit. Potter. I 
Kai yap xel' dd dio Tgifbes voy gopes* 

Miar daraiuv, itigar & gon. = 

And the way to both parts is called a deſcent : 


—— Facilis deſcenſus Averni. | En. VI. 


And the Jewiſh ideas, in the time of the apoſtles, 
were agreeable hereto ; thus Origen acquaints us 
that the Jews were inſtructed in the immortality 

of the ſoul, and that ander the earth there were 
' both judgements and rewards : Kai rd uno yiv d,. 
 WheaTH, xal rag TYARS TAY xπν,* H νeů. r Conir. 


Cell, 


» Confeſl, p. 182, 


. 
"Caf. 1. 5. Such being the "Jewiſh opinions, and 
ſuch Hy meaning of the, word 245 in the lan- 
uage in'which the evangeliſt wrote, we may un- 
Jerfiand St. Luke in this manner: The rich man 
in Hades, Being in torment, "ſaw Abrabam, (in 
Hades alſo, but) far »ff, and Lazarus in bis Bo- 
ſom.” This is confirmed from the opinions of the 
primitive Chriſtians : Irenæus ' ſays, © the ſouls of 
 CEriſtians go te an inviſible” place, appointed them 
' by God : Anime abibunt in invifibilem locum, defti- 
Aatum eit 4 Deo.“ And Andrew, archbiſhop of 
Cæſarea in Cappadocia, in his comment on the 
_ Revelations, cap. 64, ſays, Hell is an unſcen, in- 
v1i/ible, and unknown place to us, which receiveth our 
Souls when we go hence: "Adis : Thos N andy, 
A aparns xai ay”, & ra; Togo nawy Errivde 
beanie dexiperer. They therefore repreſent the 
rich man and Lazarus as both in Hades, or, as 
our tranſlation calls it, Bell. And although St. 
. Auſtin ſays, be bad not yet found where the babitg- 
tian of the ſouls of the juft is in ſcripture called 
HELL, yet brought into doubt concerning Abra- 
ham's boſom, he thinks f, 7s probable. that there 
were two hells, divided by the great gulph; in 
one whereof the ſouls of the juſt were at peace, 
whilſt in the other the ſouls al the wicked were 
tormented. | After his time the weſtern church 
more generally underſtood by inferna, the place 
of torments, and by iuferi, the ipirits-tormented 
there. I. paſs over Calvin's fanciful expoſition, 
that the deſcent into hell meant Chriſt's ſuffering 
the pains of the damned upon the croſs, as it is 
not ſupported by ſcripture, nor will the order of 
the words of the creed ſaffer us to believe that the 
| += -g 
i 
* Tom. III. de Genel. ad ne Lib. 12. c. 129. 
See King on the Cree. , 
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8 1050 bell Was underſtood to be beſore 


Chriſt's death and burial. 
.The queſtion is, in which of theſe ſenſes are we 


0 ſubſcribe, or may all be held without that diſ- 


cord of opinions which the articles were framed 
to avoid? When this clauſe was in any creed 


which had not the mention of the burial, (which 


is the caſe of the Athanaſian creed,) there was 
ſeemingly room to underſtand it of the burial : 


and the omiſſion of the deſcent in other creeds 


which mention the burial, (which is the caſe of 
the Nicene creed,) gave a plauſible ground for 
oypkiog that the fame thing was meant in each 
different phraſes : but in the apoſtles creed, 
lich hath both, and in our articles, which adds, 
it is ALSO 40 be believed that be went down into hell, 
each muſt have its diſtin& meaning; and therefore 
in the other creeds too, it muſt be intended, that 
not only his body was laid in the grave, but aiso 


that his ſoul went, during that time, ELSEWHERE : 5 


but WEB? The compilers in Edw, VI.'s 
time doubtleſs meant, according to the ideas of 
the weſtern church in that age, that he went to 
the place of torments, grounding their opinion 
upon a paſſage of St. Peter, to which they refer: 
but, on the Sond of the articles in 1 562, the 
compilers interpretation of that paſſage in St. 
Peter ſeems to have been doubted; therefore that 


auſe was omitted, Had there been nothing in 


the article to determine the deſcent into hell a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of burial, that part of the article 
ould have been ambiguqus, and might have 
en underſtood by two different perſons in two 
meanings quite different, yet not contrary ; for 
both might be true. But, as the ſenſe of burial 
Is, excluded, it remains, not ambiguous, but ge- 


neral, expreſſing only, that our Saviour went into 
the 


= — —ñ—ã646 — — — — — 
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the inviſible place of departed ſonls. Ad three 
perſons may ſubſcribe it in this, genergl fenſe, and 
by ſo doing, in the very fame feofe, though one 
them may think he went only into the place of 
torment; the ſecond, only into the place of re- 
freſhment ; and the third, into both, Theſe o- 
inions indeed are contrary ; but contrariety 
Altes, not from what ef. Xe So in the article, 
but in what they add to it. If the firſt thinks he 
can prove his opinion, either from Sr. Peter, or 
any other way, he may very honeftly fubſcribe, 
and retain it : but the ſecond may as honeſtly ſub- 
ſcribe, and ſeems to judge better. The impoſers, 
as they are called, were perhaps ſome of the one 
mind, ſome of the other. But if they were, 
they plainly did not chyſe to expreſs their parti- 
cular: ſentiments in the article; but, like wiſe 
and good men, left it at large: and fo they may 
very well have done in other caſes. Thus, 
irdly, the contrary opinions, ch on 
the-xviith article are not contained in it, but are 
 eonfſequences drawn by different men from dif- 
ferent parts of it, which the article was not framed 
to main/ain, but to avoid. The article afferts a 
Predeſtination to life, or God's everlaſting purpeſe 
before the foundations of the world were laid, to de. 
Auer from curſe and damnation thoſe whom he hath 
choſen in Chriſt out of mantind, and to bring them by 
Chriſt to everlaſting ſalugtion. And, together 
with the end, to grant alſo the means, effectual 
calling, juſtification, adoption, ſagCtification: 
Theſe goctrines are all agreeable to ſcripture. But 
when it is inferred by the ng that this decree 
is irreſpectiye and abſolute, witaout faith and o- 
bediente foreſeen, it is a doctrine (whether true or 
falle) ſuper added to the article. Again, if the 
tree · Wiler ſay, that the article ſuppoſes faith aud 
A. 3 
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obedience foreſeen, it is true ; but then it does not 
determine, whether the foreknowledge of faith 
and obedience were prior to the decree, or con- 
ſequent: to it; whether it were one occa/icn of the 
decree, or an effect of it. It it be urged that the 
order in Which they are mentioned in the article 
implies that this faith, or working of the ſpirit, 
and good works are conſequent to the decree, and 
therefore it cannot be made on a. foreſight of 
them; it is ſufficient to reply that the actual 
working of the ſpirit, and the aaa! production 
of good works, in the elected, beiag meant, 
theſe muſt be mentioned as conſequent to the 
decree, though the foreknowledge of them were 
ever ſo certainly a motive to ĩt; but that the ar- 
ticle doth not ſay, whether it was a motive or not. 
The orderly. proceſs of predeſtination, after the 
decree, mult be conceived, as the article expreſſes 
it, deſcendendo; firſt the decree, then the calling, 
obeying the call, juſtification, adoption, con- 
formity to Chriſt, and religious walking: but 
every particular perſon of the elect muſt be left 
to judge of his o¼n election, àaſcendendo; for to 
him the decree is ſecret : but from feeling in him- 
ſelf the working of the Spirit of Chriſt, mortify- 
ing his fleſh, having his mind drawn to heaven, 
and a fervent love of God kindled in his ſoul, he 
may thence infer his election in Chriſt. But to 
begin with the decree, and to infer, that if it was 
to life, his own endeavours and good liſe were 
unneceſſary, and that, live as he will, being pre- 

deſtinated, he ſhall ac length by God's mercy at- 

tain everlaſting felicity; 5 - be to N 
: living is to no purpoſe, for being reprobat- 
Lowe he ſhall, nocwhtiſtandin peas... ir e 
bei certainly damned: ſuch fataliſm is expreſsly 
condemned in the article; and all men are en- 


o 
— 


-couraged to gd life.by attending t God's pto- 
;miles, in ſuab . ciſt us bey ars gab aiſy iſet forth 
0 m in bo fp h Nations; on 
aur part, of faith and rr . Bait of any free- 
| All from thente finfer, that ahn ern 
_ Jalutely. iniobr:awabands, fnom wur on natur- 
al unly, wichout the! aids:bf:grace;. ſuch 
abw)utc - freeawdl ia oc Swale 
which aſctibes ;.our-falvatiboa0:our eing chaſen 
in Chriũi : be is the memtorious uſes th den 
or ting in 9 to out obeying {brakghgrage; to a 
_ Juſitficatian not de but fret; andi do e 
Klicie at length nr 

If from readiig abe article it could be Joubted 
3 were the ſenſe of itlor not, amonꝑſt 
the firſt compilers, let the compilers interprot 
themſclves: 2 unt amm, et prefer im 
illi qui facras. apud papmlum cunrioues habent, ne in 
hoc tam ſublim or gumento vel ad -fex(ramivel ad fin] 
tram dectingat:; id «jt, ut nec libernmn-drbitrium-ita 
mpriedicents ut gratiam. Dei. aſſitiant contumalid 
ner gratiam fe eſferunt, ut liberm larbitrip lorum 
n relinmant. Thatothe rigors offavinjb were 
-condemped hy thin ardele appears from: many paſ- 
ages in the inſtitutes of it's jeader inconſiſtent 
wirhit: zthat Atminius Was 2 
At, is certain j not only becauſe die: had 

chrrated iany opinions. but becauſe his pi nions 
ere more agreeble ta it: chan 1 were. 
alvin leads to deſperation, cy; aſeri the 
damnation ef the reprobate Ar than 
the ſecret a % G Minit? aun ch,. elt 
pra parationem 4d: interitum alio traniferre-quani ai 
arcammm catſilium Di.“ While Arminius 2 
e lite n faubful, en 
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| ine eben hominis be Ww 
. II. cap. 23. Ne. L 
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they are ſuch from their on mee and natenal 
powers, but from the free grace of God in Chriſt. 


Predeſlinatis t detretum beneplaciti Dei in 


- Chrifto, quo apud ſe ab #terno ſtatuit fdeles . 


v terns; dovart.— Figeles autem 5 27 


. 0p | qui tales: meritis aut viribus erunt fu- 
0; Jed qui Des benificio gratuito et peculiari in 
um kran  cregituri.* S that Calviniſm and 
elagianiſm, though not Arminianiſm, are in - 
f — . ae in this _— 8 in- 
ter mediate ow to recon od's 
ſcience of ernie of events with free "3 of 
the unequal - vouchſafements of the means of 


grace, their ſufficiency and efficacy, the coopera 
tions of grace and free-will; 775 left eden ell, 


890 ſꝗſhe ang of yr fk for the exetciſe of | 


\\ 


"And 80 rag I: 1 apply myſelf t to examine your 
Se 08 in the fifth chapter. of the Confeſſional, 


which are not anſwered; or obviated in the aboue 


ount. You begin with wholeſale abuſe upon 
che clergy [whoſe opinions you like not, of 
whom you you ſpra with contempr, as tiling 
themſelves, what. they eſteem it their honor ant 
happineſs to be, the — and who upon 
your own principles, have as much a right to 
think for thembclves. as you have; and there- 
Fore have a right to be born with, by the true 
friends of liberty: but ſuch advocares for liberty, 
as yourſelf, t6lerate no opinions but their on. 
And hat have theſe orthodox done ? why #5bop 
Burner ma never 
be a diſtinguiſhing c er of the orthodox, you 
will . a Nee title to that appellation 
e z for from 2 1 Ne oe reflections 
dn 


* Opera ]. Arminii, — p- 2th, ut 
* Conf, P. 140. 


— orite with them.* If this 
Act 
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on the biſhop, he certainly appears to have been no 
favorite of yours. H Paſtoral care, you tell 
us, created à ſort of offence; which-was never to be 
forgiven. This charge -unhappily. wants the cir- 
cumſtance of truth. You know very well that 
- this book is, and hath long, if not always been. 
"highly and generally eſteemed, even by thoſe 
who think the biſhop to have cartied ſome Unngs 
- ado far. slain for Ig. 115 „en 
Such war their reſentment," i. e. at the Paſtoral 
Care! Which reſentment appears not. The Pa- 
ſtoral Care had been publiſhed; I believe, without 
any mark of .reſencment, nine years before the 
convocation meddled with the Expoſition: The 
. lower houſe fell upon it [the Expoſition} with the 
utmaſt fury, as a performance full of ſcandal to the 
church and danger to religion.“ Where you learned 
that this was done with the utmoſt fury, you 
have not informed us. Burnet himſelf hath only 
ſaid, that * they being highly incenfed againft 
him, ' not for his Paſtoral Care, but for his op- 
poſition to ſome irregular procedings of theirs, 
nagainſt which many of the moſt eminent and 
learned among them had framed a proteſt, — 
cenſured his Expoſition in three general pro- 
paſitions: 1. That it allowed a diverſity of o- 

<-pinions, which the articles were framed to a- 
void: 2. that it contained many paſſages con- 
trary to.the true meaning of the articles, and to 
other received doctrines of our church: 3. that 
ſome things in it were of dangerous conſequence 
to che church, and derogated from the honor 
of the reformation. But what the particulars 
wete to whichcheſe general heads referred, could 
never be lrarat.“ Now, on two of theſe heads 
At lealt, you have ceniured the biſhop with more 


d Confeſl, P. 140. © Ibid, 
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fury than the lower houſe of convocation appear 


to have done: for 
true, he might ſtilt be an honeſt man; but your 
charge makes him a kna ve. 
Tou procede to tell us, that they were happily 
reſtrai ned from proceding fo extremities in their cor- 
porate capacity.** 7. , 5." Had they then refolved-to- 
get him deprived, - but were hindered by the in- 


terpoſition of the crown ? Let us hear his o 6m 
account of the matter. [I begged that the 


© archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the order made, 
© againſt further communication with the lower 
© houſe, as to this matter: but they would enter 
into no particulars, "unleſs they might at the 
* ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the 
* biſhops would not admit of.” How could you 
write in ſo tragical a ſtile, on what was plainly no 
more than a ſudden act of unjuſt peeviſhneſs, 
into which hot- headed  ſeducers hurried the reſt, 
but quickly found they could not ſupport their ac- 
cuſation: and ſo far were wiſer than you have 
been? And even with reſpect to the author of 
the prefatory diſcourſe, biſhop Burnet's anſwer 
ſeems to have prevented his deſigned examina- 
The XXXIX Articles were framed to prevent di- 


venfities f opinions: and the author of the prefa- 


tory diſcourſe, [Dr. Binckes, ] undauntedly appeals 
to the matter of fad in the following word: To 
© the honor f the'compilers of our Articles, it muſt 
* be acknowledged, that for the ſevenſcore years laſt 
© Paſt, [i. e. from 1562 to 1702.] fince the pul- 
« lication of them, they have prevented diverſity cf 
* opinion in the church, to that degree, that LiTTL® 
© or xo diſpute bath hitherto been about the different 
© ſenſes the words may, in common and unforced con- 
M3 - - * fruttion, 


© Ibid. 


poſing: ibeir charge to be 
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© fruttions bt: made 15 boars .. An aſſer 

. which bids: defiance. to all. by Without take 
ing upoo myſelf \the de ence of char treatales; 
which I have never ſeens I may. obſerve-in behalf 
of the attieles having obtained the end they pro- 
feſſedly aimed at, that the. end which they pro- 
feſſaciy bad in view wN To. AVOID. DISCOR Dy 
which then divided the church, Id CRT AN AR- 
28 
| OPENS eng them ipecied 

dic in great weaſure obtain 3 for the diſcord ot 
papiſtical, Arian, and anabaptiſtical errars was cer- 
rainly much more rooted out of the church, from 
the time gf compiling! the articles te the begin- 
ning of this century, and J hope is, fo-ſtills chan 
nc was before the articles paſſed, This ig not 
bidding deſiance to all hiſtory, hut proved | by 
16- Neither was it ſaid, hat there had. been ita 
er no diſpuia about points determined in the ar- 
ticles fon many bald beretieks would not be re- 
j but then they were Kept out of: the 

pts, — the oy an of diverlity o ts | 
pinions among the people vas in a great meaſure 
avaided, as was-inten ed hy the artigles.. lor ig 
it denied that there were ſome diſputes among the 
preachers: themſelves. 3 for there bave been. many 
daring 4rariſgreſidrs of the laws. and oppugners of 
ſubſeription- And the laws of the ſtate may as 
well he reproached for not preventing all tiots 
and fedizions, as the law] of the church for not 
preventing ſuch factious ſpirits. But to imagine 
that ſubſexiptions have incteaſed diſputes, is much 
wilder than © imagine they have prevented them 
intirely; unleſs all men wete as perverſe as you 
are, and then perhaps it might be true. b : 


8 ? Conſeſl. P: 141, 1424 
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this aſſertion roſe fidm 

the ſudden recallet7i of predeftinarian contro 
verſy in that ir Surely your aſtoniſhment 
might bee Gd. much Woner, had you te- 
colte&g that. this ws no coantriverſy tailed by 
| the) afticies 2 it toſe.long before they were framed; 
* wad revtled : it Was as old 
be origin of evil — A con- 
might alſo have recollectetl 
you ö even 
been candad, capable, and ufiright throug bout, mlt 
prababſy have arifen at all ewenti. [Why muſt the 
artinſas then be deemet uſcleis in al relpoti, be- 
cauſe they have not cured a malady, in your on 
judgenient«wincurableg” and which the 8 
never dreamed of curing, only attenipted to 

men to more maderatiom, by cautioning 
the extreme errors on both ſides: in which cau- 
tions both ſides agteed, and in leaving men, in moſt 
of the nice pointa, to ahuund in their own ſenſe ? 
Nay, ſir, you cem to allow, that notwithftand- 
ing ſuck diſputes, men migbt be agreed in the 
doctrine of the anicles; for you ſay, it a fa? 
in which! ear biſtorical writers f all parties apree, 
that during the rags of N. Elizabeth,” and for ſome 
fart f the ruin af King James I. there was no 


But your afomy/bment. 


. 


tht Puritans, in matters of docTRINE.® Yet you 
kriow- that” the puritanical interpretation of the 
IId and XVIIch Articles was much preſſed and 

op poſed in that interval: fo that when you recon- 
eile your own aſſertions to ſober truth, I may 
ſuppoſe pun 3 at * Binckes's will 
ſubſide... 4 


07 5123 of M 10 Honerer, 


1 Confeſl. p. 143. . Cooked, p. 288, tote. 
Confeſſ. p. 245. 


if mes bad. 
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However, you are roy with Mr: White, 
that be bath. without leaſt befitation, to this 
— years of peace and reſt, added forty-ſeven 
more. Where? You ſtate the caſe with Mr. 
Wikes th: e e e 4 
Printed the. ſperch F the' famous T. urretine, ſpoken 
to'"the leſſer council of Geneva, June 29, 1706, 
touching ſubſcription tu ibe Formula Conſenſus: 
the fee of which ' oration was, that all ſubſerip-' 
tions to buman formularies were 'thenceforward a- 
Zoliſbed by publick authority ;, a — pag only * 
required inſtead thereof, that the perſon to be: 
ted to the | furiftion either: of "miniſter or profeſſor, 
would: teach noi bing, either...-in-' the church: or aca- 
demy, contrary! to the ſai Conſenſus, or the con- 
feſſion of: the Gallican church,” for the ſake of peace. 
This precedent Dr. Chandler failed not to recommend, 
a à very proper one'\ forthe church of England to 
follow: + , which": provoked ther abovementioned Mr. 
White io make the Following-reply.: \'* Becauſe they, 
« [the divines of Geneva, or moſt of them, had 
ſwerved from the doctrines which they were cal 
led to aſſent and ſubſcribe to, and were there- 
< fore uneaſy till their fubſcriptions were removed, 
= are WE to be called upon to remove ours We, 
<, who have no ſuch trouble and diviſion amongſt 
<- vs, upon the point to be aſſented and ſub- 
ſeribed to? Now, ſir, ſuppoſing Mr. White 
miſtaken in his aſſertion, what; ſyl ble hath he 
uttered about forty. ſeven years of reſt and peace 
added to ſevenſcore before? Dr. Chandler in 
1748 recommended to the church of England to 
lay aſide ſubſcription, as the divines of Geneva 
had done. To which it was replied, in 1749, 
that the church of England had not like cauſe 10 
do it as the divines at Geneva had : WI have no 

SUCH 


i Confeſſ. p. 144. 


( 169 ). | 
$&vcn trouble and diviſion amongſt us, upon the 
points to be aſſented and ſubſcribed to. Here is not 
a word about the reſt and peace enjoyed in Eng- 
land for nine ſcore and ſeven years: but only that 
in 1748 and 1749 we had not the ſame reaſon to 
lay aſide our ſubſcriptions, as the divines at Ge- 
neva had in 1705: and in aſſerting this certainly 
Mr. White was not miſtaken: for Rector Turre- 
tine, in his ſpeech, ſaith, Every one acknow- 
© ledges, that the matters referted to in the 
© Geneva ſubſcription} are not ſufficiently im- 


portant, nor clearly enough -revefed in ſcrip- 


< ture, to impoſe the belief of them.“... 
Matters, which perſons of all ſides avow to be 
indifferent, and no ways eſſential to ſalva- 
tion.. We meddle nothing with doc- 
< trinal matter, nor with our regulations. They 
< remain in their full force. a They are baga- 
« zelles," ſuch," as it would be in ſome meaſure 
© ſcandalous to ſpeak to the people about them.” 
Yet, © to preſerve peace and union, as well as 
© uniformity, in the manner of our inſtruction, 
they who offered themſelves for the miniſtry were 
ſtill to promiſe that they would preach nothing con- 
trary to | thoſe uneſſential, unimportant articles, 
which it was in ſome meaſure ſcandalous to ſpeak to 
the people about. Such was the glorious victo 
over ſubſcriptions at Geneva by Turretine ! ſuc 


. 


the example recommended to the church of Eng- 
land by Dr. Chandler! But we have no ſuch o- 
pinion of our XXXIX Articles; we have no ſuch 
trouble and diviſion amongſt us, upon the points to 
be aſſented and ſubſcribed to. Thole points, not 
fit to be mentioned to the people, were the de- 

ciſions 


* Chandler's Caſe of ſubſcription, p. 158. 
1. 160. = P. 162. a P. 175 
* P, 168. ; 
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( 1567 * 
cifions: a Dort, which: you tecommend in pre- 
fercace rad eg And which theſe divines at Gene- 
va declind ſubſeription to, leſt all 
he tes of the e e England, who do 
do gent honor to the reformed. 3 could 
hy yet pe; #heir-chugchs? 

But is cod car net. cou My. White, en 
of the treibie which Di. Clarke and Mr. Whifon 
mat with, for. Mein de diam from the ſenſe of the 
2 and ſame others of aur articles? Had be 


newer Wand of the contro der torntrning. Arian 


Subſcription? *- I by no means; ſuppoſe: Mr. White 
ignorant of theſe things: but I cannot conceive 
how it ſheuld turu obt to the honor of you or 
ns friends £0: fits us in mind bf them. It was 
the \defign of K. Edward's and Q. Elizabeth's 
ch AVOID NISCDRD M CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS. RIP ION etpecially; as we learn from 
8 . 
cedonian; Miligterpretation 3 Er- 
rars pf; Pelagians: and Anabaptifts, and the ab- 
by means 
of the boek ef articles, | difcoid ' in thete 
Was in a great meaſute avoided in the church, by 
keeping the- maintainers of ſuch herefies and er- 
vors outs of the pulpits. Fhis good effect, ac- 
. to De. Binckes; as you inform us, the 
atticles in good mrafure obtained, to the year 
1792; M whieh* time Bp. <> 1 Fo" 66 on 


ſtored. che anticles relating to predeſtination' to 


their gramwatical ſenſe, from the excefies to 
Wiich Cal viniſtical interpreters: had wire ſted them, 
ſuſfering perſons of different opinions, in points 
dot abſolutely determined ia the article, to a- 
pound in their own ſenſe: in ad the Arians 
4 Chandler's Caſe o —_ 
— n 25 f fubſripicn p. 169. . 


ee 4 ( 19% 
not only wreſted the ſori ö 


” 


* cedonius againſt the Holy Ghoſt, not acknow- 
* ledging him to be God.) [ Nay, Turretine, 
who was for aboliſhing the Geneva ſubſcription, 
reſents the ſuſpicion of intending thereby to open 
the dear. to Armituaniſm, Sociniuniſin, or Dos 


x Soy A I warne, icioſas eſt et va- 
us error: ex quibus alii ſunt ex Arianbrùm ſei, Chriſtum 
ita ponentes hominem, ut Deum negent. Cap. 5. —— Quo« 
verd hæc N membra ſunt ab ecclefiz corpore ſe- 
gregagda, que de Chriſto capite tam perversè ſentiunt ; fic 
illorum etiam eſt execrabilis impudentia, qui cum Macedonio 


rohtra Spiritum ſanctum conſpiraverunt, 11tum pro Deo non 
aguoſcentes. Cap. 6. 7 
» Caſe of ſubſcription, p. 172, 


(12) 

For although ſubſcription to the deerees of the 
ſynod of Dort were * aboliſhed, there were con- 
feſſions of faith ſufficient for condemning” thoſe 
errors; and inſtances in Ar e that thoſe de- 
crees might be rejected without introducing A- 
rianiſm. - This was about fix years before Dr. 
Clarke's project was tried. I am unwilling to be- 
lieve, yet unable to contradict, what common re- 
Port ſaith concerning the nne of Tang. 
tine g ſucceſs at Geneva. , 

But you ſay, opening 4 door for Arminian fub- 
ſcription unwarily let in the Arians at the ſame en- 
trance, who would not be turned out. And indeed, 
if there is prevarication on one fide, it cannot be 
Helped ; it is the ſame coſe on the other.” It (till 
continues 10 he proved, that what you call Armi- 
nianiſm is a prevarication, or perverting the ar- 
ticle to a ſenſe not allowed by the compilers. The 
prevarication of ſubſcribing Arians is notorious, 
and by you confeſſed ; for which. our prevarica- 
tion, had it been proved, could have been no 
excuſe. After coming into the church in ſuch a 
blameable manner, to aſſume the chair, and call 
your governors to account for ſetting up theſe 
| bars ageinſt ſuch" of your friends as continue ho- 
neſt men and would not treacherouſly break into a 
. ſociety to plunder i it, with whoſe terms they chuſe 
not to comply, is a behaviour ſcarce to be pa- 
ralleled, except by ſome practices in the firſt 
Chriſtian churches ſettled by the apoſtles. St. 
2. having exhorted the diſciples that they 


ould. earneſtly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered to the ſaints, 18 of certain men 
crept in unawares, who were before of old ordained 


to this condemnation, . . . denying the only Maſter 
Ged and. our Lord Feſus Cbrif. — Theſe. «+ 
a ſpied 


» Confeſl, p. 192, 193 


(8-3 
; deſpiſed "dominion, and © ſpeak evi of © dignitits : 


whom he compares to raging waves of ihe ſea, 
' foaming out their own Jſhame.* Thus much, fir, 
- Mr. White might have known of the contro- 
verſy concerning Arian ſubſcription. And how 
much the knowledge turns out to the credit of 
thoſe who have been concerned in it, the reader 
will judge; as well as of the juſtice with which 

complain of him for excluding you from the 

lation of we and us, which you think can 
be only becauſe they offend againſt canonical 
conformity: but the articles are criterion ſuf- 
ficient. ' While you ſubſcribe and controvert, you 
- betray yourſelf, There needed no canon to con- 
vince obſervers, that all that ſwim down the ſtream 

ther, whatever they claimed to be, are not ap- 
ples. I efteem and pity all ſerious and candid per- 
ſons, when TI think they err in religious matters: 
and I hope I am duly ſenſible of my own fallibili- 
ty. But ſuch as write without common fairneſs, 
mildneſs, or modeſty, ought to have their cha- 
racters held up to their own view, and that of 
others. If I have gone too far (as I am very wil- 
ling to believe I may) in applying to you and 
your brethren that which the apoſtle hath above 


drawn, I beg your pardon with more pleaſure 


than I made the application, and wiſh to have all 
due abatements made; but intreat you to confi. 
der, how far it fits you 

Mr. White did not think, and I hope had no 
reaſon to think, the number of thoſe ho had 
occaſion to ſubſcribe the articles, and diſbeliev- 
ed any of them, near ſo great as you and your 
friends pretend it. The candid diſquifitors would 
have paſſed. on the world for numerous and con- 
fiderable and were neither. But were it the caſe 


of 


* Jude, ver. 3, 4, 8, 13. 


A 3 = : 
— — — 222 — — al 


chem | t we 
that we -ought te part 


could chere be in miſtaking a füt Is there none 
in ꝙ our exglamation upon it? Do you not mean 
to imaſinnate, that Mr. White wiſhed they we 
obliged more effect ually to ſubſcribe the irgicles'} | 
' Anddurther, by the words ſubjoined, that if ec 
cleſiaſticks were to take the ſubſcription, this 
would be done ? Good natured foil! Hut can you 
produce inſtances to prove, thateccleſfiafticks'have 
endeavoured to procure any moleſtation to dif- 
ſenting miniſters on this al neglect of 
abſerving the conditions of che : indulgence 
Sante to them f if not, ſome acknowledge: 
ment of their furhearance on this head might 


be due to them, if any equity could be due 
A here 


To eccleſiaſticks. 


| (nns ) 

©. Where is tio? aaiy ſart- of agrecurir, e 
ble writer, in the notions of theſe two eminent de- 

Furs of the Trinity, Dr. Naturland and Dr. Ben- 
ge This ſenſtble writer, who I believe is Dr. 
Sykes, doth not fay truly, that there is no. ſort 
of agreement betten Waterland and Bennet, 
and the other perſons mentioned in this page. 
They agreed in a grrat deal, enough to warrant 
their ſubſcription, though not in 4kjogs' _ 
che articles do not determine.) Ion 

| To cuap paint of thealogy, ' you lay; pole ts 
thiſe articles, \T apprehend ſuch agreement was di- 
Anz; yea, ſo far as it is propoſed in theſe ar- 
Licles,/but no further. fad this been attended to, 
t have ſpared the following reflection. 

] »No,:faiththedofor, becauſe the thing is impoſſi- 
3le.*. What thing does Dr. Nichols ſay is im- 
poſſible? not, as you repreſent him, agreement 
in every point of theology propoſed in che ar- 
tiales: but, as he clearly expreſſes himſelf, and as 
vou had juſt befote quoted him, in every point of 
-controverted ama di vines. This is 2 
Froſs, and - mut be a willful r 
tion. 

1 - Theſe fathers of 'the cbureh, you ſay, might. 
think the thing very poſſible. Tue knew, as well 
as you, ſir, what was poſſible and what was not. 
And when they tell us their deſign was to avoid 
divetſities of opinions, common ſenſe dictates, 
that they meant to avoid them as far as by ſuch 
means they could, and needed. If an act be made 
to prevent the profanation of the Lord's day, 

doth it follow that the makers thought it would 
Were all Der en n Or, if there be ſome. 
afterwards, . 

6 on k * Coll | | 
c ger r. 1496 | 3 Goel: pus | i 
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Freed in am 


(e 
- afterwards, dak e follow! tha the act is of no 


.uſe? 


"1519 be \compllers 1themſebves ait Uher the defign 


of the articles was: to avoid diverſities of opinions; 


Dr. Nichols: comes 1.50. years after them, and af- 
Jirms this could not be the defign of them: which of 
#hem is the credible evidence? We ball preſently 
ſee who is the evidence that deſerves no credit. 
The compilers. profeſt deſign was to avoid diver- 
fities of opinions 1N”CERTAIN/MATTERS OF RE- 
11010 ; Dr. Nichols "ſays; © theſe articles could 
not be deſigned: to oblige all perſons . . that 
they ſhould agree '1N "EVERY! POINT or THBEO- | 
LOGY WHICH is CONTROVERTED AMONG/ DI- 
VINES. This evidence is conſiſtent and true. 
The forfeiture of credibility as an evidence I 
fear will fall to your ſhare in the repreſentation. 

The doctor is , opinion, that ſome of theſe ar- 
ticles were purpoſely drawn up in general terms i. t. 
in terms admitting ſeveral ſenſes.] General terms 


may be terms not admitting ſeveral ſenſes, but 


one general ſenſe in which perſons may well agree, 
though they differ about particulars, n 


fed i in ſuch general terms. 
Some of theſe articles, —we defire to know which 26 


| 1 he doctor doth not pretend to be in any ſecret 


concerning this matter, nor was he more bound 
to tell the author of the Confeſſional, than the 
author of the Confeſſional to tell him. Every 
one muſt judge uprightly for himſelf from the 


- words. 


Can any one ia, that all theſe perſons [the firſt 
compilers or {ſubſcribers of the articles} were 4 
one point? Why not? They were 


4 3 in "all the polats which = determined: 


* 


6 they 
Confeſſ. p. 151. © 5 0 Ibid. © FR 
e Ibid, f Confeſl, p. 182. 


Ci ) 

they were agreed agreed againſt prayers in an unknown 

tongue; wed. tranſubſtantiation; though they 

might differ about the preſence ; and ſo in other 

things, the differences of their ſyſtems did not 
reach to every point. 

How many friends belped Cranmer in com-' 
poſing the articles, you do not know, though 
you ſay there were only one or t2wo : nor whether 
they were all of a mind, though you aſſert, that 

' without all doubt they were ſo.5 But if they were, 
the mild Cranmer, who knew the minds of others 
to be in ſeveral things different from his own, 
would, ſo far as he could without betraying im- 
portant truths, frame the articles ſo, that perſons 
of ſuch different opinions might ſubſcribe them 
with a good conſcience. Both piety and prudence 
would engage him to this. So that being framed 
for perſons ot different opinions, it is much the 
. as if they had been framed by ſuch. You 

ocede to inform us that after they were ratified 
the king in council, They were finally intro- 
duced into the convocation, not to receive any ſyno- 
dical authority there, but to be agreed to by ſubſcrip- 
ion. And lit mens private opinions be what they 
would, when they were given to underſtand, that 
court favour and church preferment would depend 
pon their compliance, we may judge in part, from 
tubat happens in our own times, ihat the diſſenters 
mould not be the majority : which yet might poſ- 
ly be the caſe, as it by no _ appears, that the 
"firſt ſubſcribers were all, or moſt of them, members 
of the convacation.* For the truth {the facts aſſert- 
ed in this ph you refer us to An hiſtorical and 

critical 22 on the 39 articles, Introd. p. 2, 3. 

The author, L apprehend, was Anthony Collins. 
Now inſtead of only * two helping Cranmer 


in 
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before the convocation :* "1 
finally introduced into che conu o\W 03,481 
agreed % 0 fe nie ſaßs, ** bod 1 


thority > req 
For which he © 
p. 420 : and then 
*6 xx 


other lega 


— 


od ao was 


ſigned or ratified by the king till che next year, 
and by bis command publiſned in May, 18353, ad 
-by kigauthorityordercdrobe fubſcribed. S0 wat | 


179 
of you are contradicted oy BY very vouchers to 
ch each of you a 
Tou ſay, Dr. 2 was impoſed upon by Peter 


e 4 man loft to all ſenſe J truth and modeſ- 


' whenever. the intereſts or claims of the church 

ame in queſtion.” And doubtleſs he was biaſed 
and warm, to à degree, Which, notwithſtanding 
the dreadful. provocations that he and his party 


undder went, was very blameable. But I know | 


that he miſrepreſented thipgs deſiberately 
and wilfully: and eden if be had, pray, fir, 
conſider friouſly how like this character is to 
_ your own; whoſe temptations 10 that ſin have 
rely not beenq uite ſo \ nga 7 
Well, fay you, Aber mpilers made the mat- 
22 fo tag 9 of AL 1 7 OPINIONS—% 
Eu 8 this as . ſentiment, of Dr. Ni- 
cholls. Where hath he ſaid it, or any thing 
like it? ber you cannot Write fairly. 
Dr. Nicholls faith, men muſt not wiredraw the 
-atticles to wireaſondble ſenſts; yqu ſay, you ſee not 
-how this Is to be 4 Lam is to ſee that you 
cannot "help" op) 8 this, wherever you have a 
temptstion to 9 any man's words. But 
re art upfight men, and the doctor here exhorts 
all men to be ſuch. 
He Dr. Nicholls thinks the force of K. Jane. 


"declaration," did not, nor was deſigned to extend 


further" than" bis own time.— And that perhaps Bp. 
"Barnet might' extend the rule of ſubſcribing (in any 
Meral grammatical ſenſe) he drew from it, too farm 
Ep. Burner doth not draw his rule of i interpreting 
from the king's d declaration but repreſents men as 


br wr in it, becauſe it e a reaſon- 
le one. 


n NA | In 
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In a long pallage, quoted. at page 155, from 
Dr. Nicholls, it muſt be confeſſed that the doctor 
hath not expreſſed himſelf with the utmoſt pro- 
priety ;. yet his meaning was plainly to aſſert that 
no more particular declaration of belief ariſes from 
the phraſe ex anima, than from the word willingly - 
which is certainly true. A man may ex animo 
ſubſcribe a mere promiſe, which is no declara- 
tion of belief: but here the propoſitions ſub- 
ſcribed comprehend not only a promiſe, but a 
declaration of belief, there cabcribivg them ex- 
preſſes a declaration of belief; and expreſſes it 
equally, whether the phraſe ex auimo be uſed or 
not. Now the ſubſcription to the articles in the 
Zöch canon comprehends a declaration that the 

XXXIX Articles are agreeable to the word of 
God. And Dr. Nicholls never thought of deny- 
ing this; for you acknowledge that immediatel 
afrerwards he 375 Ihe ſubſcriber. ought to al- 
« ſent to each article, taken in a literal and gram- 
«* matical ſenſe.“ But he expreſſed himſeſf un- 
guardedly ; and your take the Advantage of it, to 
miſrepreſent his opinion, as if he thought con- 
ſent to the articles ſignified acquieſcence only, and 
nere ae oof 6 n 
Dr. Nicholls, from Grotius, diſtinguiſhes the 
grammatical ſenſe into original and popular; the 
latter of which only ts io be allowed in ibe interpre - 
tation of any law or writing. On which you ob- 
terve, it will not THEREFORE. follow, that ſuch 
words or expreſſions are to be taken in the. ſenſe they 
ARE Now generally uſed in, becauſe the popular 
grammatical ſenſe, in which the words ARE GENE= 
RALLY USED now, may not be the ſame popular 
' grammatical ſenſe in which thoſe words were uſed 

wen the law or writing was made.” Careleſs Pr. 

„ ap a Nicholls, 
» Conſeil, p. 156. 92 


(. 1821 ) 

Nicholls, to lay himſelf thus open to his adver- 
ſary's thruſt ! Sharp- ſighted Mr. Confeſſionaliſt, 
to diſcoyer it! But was it indeed your own diſ- 
covery ? No ſuch matter; for this very Dr. Ni- 
cholls had made it ready to your hands, and you 
yourſelf had quoted it but ten lines before. The 
< expreſſions muſt be taken in the plain common 
< ſenſe they are generally uſed in, or were uſed in 
at the time of making ſuch law or writing,” You 
direct the reader to attend to the word are, by 
printing it in Italicks; why did you not wiſh the 
ſame attention were given to the words, or were 
uſed in, at the time of making fuchaw or writing, 
and print them in Italicks alſo ?—Leſt your diſ- 
ingenuity ſhould be obvious to the moſt inatten- 
tive reader. Thar there may be two popular 
grammatical ſenſes of the ſame expreſſivn, both 
the doctor and you agree; and that the original 
ſenſe of a word, or ſuck popular ſenſe of it (if it 
Has had two) is not to be taken for the intended 
one, if it be different from that which was the 
popular one, when the writing to be aſſented to 
was drawn: only let it be obſerved, that if the 
word be taken from an older inſtrument framed 
when the original, or another popular ſenſe of that 
word was in uſe, an ambiguity will ariſe and 
if no circumſtances will aſcertain the ſenſe, ſuch 
ambiguity muſt continue. | 

To Dr. Nicholls ſaying, that there can be 
no doubt made, but. that by publick authority 
© {in the XXIIId article) thecompilers meant the 
authority of the biſhops,* you object, what ball 
-we ſay of thoſe compilers who PERHAPS, and of 
thoſe firſt ſubſcribers who CERTAINLY, were wea- 
.ded to Calvin's form of church - diſcipline ? Can any 
one ſay, that they beld no opinion diverſe from this 

| * interpretation? 


. 


| 


what, is the plain truth, that no ordination of any 


the lawtül authority of this nation (Which ap- 


E finoeey Hes be Fvack, 
acpording to our articles, a lawful  appomtm 


bers. For he ſaith, chat neither by the Jaws of the 
church, nor of the realm, any authority is grant- 


* 

_- 
o 

L 


<6 bas ringo gd t ao 
interpretation? Dr. Nicholls .plainly, means, . 


"Pp 
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edtoany.butbiſhops to ordain. This. muſt mean aur 


oun church and realm; of others he faith nothing: 
nor doth the article. In this article is an inſtance 


of a general grammatical ſenſe, . without, differ- 
ent meanings; Which two things you are perpetu- 


ally confounding. Perſons may ſubſcribe hs at- 
differ in 


tiele in perfectly the ſame ſenſe, yet 


opinion, in whom the authority ought to reſide. 

Lou miſrepreſent 13 Eliz. cap. 12. which doth 
pot ſay, as von pretend, that every clergy man 
ordained. otherwiſe, than by. .Edw, the ſixth's 
form, ſhould, on ſubſcribing before Chriſtmas, be 


qualified toenjoy a benefice: but that no clergyman, 


be qualified. It is intiiled an act for miniſters of che 
church to be of {ound- religion. Thoſe. who were 


ordained by che form of Edw. the fixth were ſuf- 
ſiciently underſtgod to be ſo: all ordained. 
otherwiſe, are deprived by this act, unleſs they 


ſubſcribe. But which of thoſe; | who were other- 


wiſe ordained, were qualified to hold benefices, 
if. they did ſubſcribe, the act doth not ſay. Thoſe 
. who were ordained, according to the Popiſh form, 
during its being legal, doubtleſs were. Whether 


thoſe ordained by foreign proteſtants, where ne- 
ceſſity, not choice, made it impoſſible to have 
epiſcopal ordination, were, this act doth not ſay. Aud 
ſappoling the firſt paragraph of 13. Eliz. cap. i 2. be 
| underſtood: 
e Confeſl, p. 162, 
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underſtood to indulge ſuch till the Chriſtmas fol- 
lowing, upon fubſeribing,' and after that period 
to refuſe tien: On this fuppoſitiun, the rejection 
being perpetual,” age the indulgence only for a 
ſhort term, the ac is rather againſt the foreign 
proteſtant ordiflation, as not valid in this 
he e , 25 en di bile. er e kant e 

But you ſeem to think Cranmer's friendly car- 
reſpondence which he held with the founders of 
proteſtant churches abroad, will prove that he 
allowed their ordinations to be valid, which yet 
were not epiſcopal. He allowed and honored 
ſuch paſtots in their reſpective Miſtricts, where 
neceſſity not choice compelled them to be con- 
tent with ſuch appointments to the miniſtry. 
But the allowance was not equal, where epiſcopal 
ordination could be had.” Even Laud held a 
friendly correſpondence with the foreign proteſ- 
tant churches as well as Cranmer: ſee his letter 

in 1639 to the Swils diviges in the Prſtantiuim 
virorum Epiftole, Ep. 352. where they are called 
by him Confratres mei cbariſimi: and of their: 
letter to them he ſaith, © it was agreeable to him 
on a double account, as it was theirs; and ex- 
horting to Chriſtian peace. Such men ought. 
they tobe whoare members of the ſame body, and 

v ho believe and profeſs the communion of ſaints.“⸗ 

And in 1629 he writes to Voſſius with great mild- 
neſs and concern for the whole reformed church, 

and for peace among divines, in Ep. 471. And he. 

Faith to him in 1633, lt is a mere invention 

that the Engliſh biſhops" deſired to extend 


'P, Confeſl. p. 164. | . 
4 Gratæ certèꝭ mihi fuere duplici nomine, ſcilicet quod 


veſtræ, et quod Chriſtianæ pacis ſuaſoriæ . Tales enim de- 
cent eſuſdem corporis membra, eoſque qui communionem 
ſanctorum et credunt et profitentur. 1 ; 


| ( 184 ) 
<-their juriſdiftion over the foreign proteſtant- 
<*churches : a thing which they never ſo much as 
dreamed of.” Ep. 528.” This may ſerve both 
to reſtrain the force of your argument drawn from 
Cranmer's friendly. correſpondence - with foreign 
Proteſtants, as if it proved that he thought their 
ordinations as valid in England as the epiſcopal: 
and at the ſame time do ſome juſtice to Laud's 
character, whom, towards the cloſe of this chap- 
ter, you treat with very unjuſt virulence. He 
was certainly (as I have obſerved already, in my 
remarks on your Preface, page 46.) of a vehe- 
ment temper, and hurried away by it, and by 
wrong e and partly by provocation 
alſo, into ſeverities, utterly unjuſtifiable : but he 
meant to do what was right, when he did other- 
wiſe; and imagined himſelf cooler than he was. 
And we ought to make allowances for one an- 
other's faults, and eſpecially warm men for thoſe 
of warm men, and above all in hot times: and 
that in which he lived was a fiery time on all 
. . | | 
But to return to the XXIIId Article: you ſay, 
The great founders and ſupporters of other proteſ-- 
tant churches abroad . . . bad the misfortune (if it 
is one) o think there might be a lawful call to the 
miniſtry without. a prelacy.“ Sir, thoſe founders 
thought it a misfortune that they could not have 
epiſcopal ordination : but they thought zhat neceſ- 
fity was botn an excuſe and a law to authorize 
"theirs. Now, where ſuch neceſlity . ceaſed, the 
law that authorized them ceaſed alſo. In 
proof of what is here aſſerted, Luther profeſſes 


that 


* Merum figmentum eſt epiſcopos Anglia juriſdictionem 
ſuam in eccleſias veſtras velle extendere. Id quidem illis ng 
er ſomnium accidit. | | FOI 


Confeſſ. p. 261. 


3 (185) | 
that if the [popiſh] biſhops would ceaſe to perſe- 
cute the goſp el.. we would acknowledge 
them as our fathers, and willingly obey. their 
authority, which tue find ſupported by the word of 
Cod. MelanQhon lays the blame on the 
_.* cruelty of the {popiſh] biſhops, that that ca- 

© nonical polity was deſtroyed which, faith he, we ſo 

© earneſtly defired to preſerve : and bids the papiſts 

© conſider what account they will render to God 
for thus ſcattering. his church.“ And Heer- 
brand, chancellor of Tubingen in Germany, ſays 
it had been a very ſalutary thing if every pro- 
© vince could have had its biſhopg, and they their 
Metropolitan.“ If we turn our eyes from the 


Lutherans to the. reformed, (as they call them- 
ſelves in diſtinction from the Lutherans,) we ſhall 
find the like favorable judgement, in preference of 


epiſcopacy, prevaling among them. Their great 
leader, Calvin, having acknowledged that biſhops 
were of apoſtolical inſtitution, adds, that * arch- 
biſhops and patriarchs were afterwards appoint- 
ed, for the preſervation of diſcipline That 
the government ſo ordered was by ſome called 

* | an 


t Pontifices et epiſcopi deſinant evangelium perſequi. . - 

- agnoſcemus eos tanquam parentes noſtros, et parebimus li- 

denter ipſorum autoritati, uam verbo Dei widemus commumi- 

tam. Luth. Comment. in Hoſeam. Vid. Seckendorf. 
Üb. iii. ſect. 32. f. cxxvii. p. 584. 

.  » Ita ſævitia epiſcoporum in cauſa eſt, quare alicubi diſ- 
ſolvitur illa carionica politia, quam nos magnoperò cupiebamur 
_  conſerware, * viderint, 2 rationem Deo reddituri 

fint, quod diſſipant eccleham. Apolog. b N Con- 
feſſ. art. 7. p. 204. The ſame writer witneſſes in a letter 
to Camerarius. Inter omnes theologos in conventu Smal- 
caldico, an. 1540, congregatos conveniſſe, ut epiſcopis 
redderetur ſua juriſdiftio, fi piam doctrinam amplecti et ma- 
nifeſta ecclefiz vitia tollere vellent. Ep. 222. lib. 4. 
» Saluberrimum eſſet, fi ſingulæ provinciz ſuos haberent 
epiſcopos, et hi archiepiſcopum. In compendio theologiz, 
P- 730. 
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© ah bierarchy : but he thinks improperly 
for it we conſider the thing itſelf,” and not the 


name, we ſhall find thote old biſhops meant not 
to frame any plan of governing the church which 
* was different from that which God preſeribed 
< in his word.“ In his Neceſſity for reforming the 
Church, he declares, Let them give us ſuch an . 
* hierarchy, in Which biſhops may be ſo above 
the reſt, as they fefuſe not to be under Chriſt, 
< and depend upon him as their only Head; that 
* 'they maintain a brorherly ſociety, - &c. If 
there be any that do not behave "themſelves 
* with all revetence and obedience towards them, 
< there is no anathema, but I confeſs them wor- 
thy of'it®” And in 1549, be, Bullinger, 
and other learned foreign proteſtants, in a letter 
to K. Edward VI. offered. to make him their de- 
fender, and to have biſhops in their churches, 
For better unity and concord among them. And 
"when this ſcheme was diſappointed by the in- 
trigues of the court of Rome, he again made a 
ſerious motion to Parker, after Q. Ekzabeth's ac- 
ceſſion, of uniting Proteſtants together, by el- 
„ tabliſhing a ſet form and method, (i. e. ſays 
Strype, of publick ſerviee and government of 
< the church) not only -within her dominions, 
but alſo among all the reformed and evangelick 
Ch 28 n FT * churches 


Oed autem fingulæ provinciz unum habebant inter 
*epiſcopos archiepiſcopum: quod item in Nicena' ſynode 
conſtituti ſunt patriarchz, qui eſſent ordine et dignitate ar- 
chiepiſcopis ſuperiores, id ad diſciplinæ . 
tine bat. Gubernationem fic conſtitutam nonnulli hie- 
rarchiam vocarunt, nomine (ut mihi videtnr) improprio. 
—— Verim ſi rem, omiſſo vocabulo, intuemur, reperie- 
mus veteres epiſcopos non aliam regendæ ecclefiz formam 
voluiſſe fingere ab ed quam Deus verbo ſuo præſcripſit. 
IJiuſtit. lib. Iv. cap. iv. F. 4. | ; 
r=" N 4e life of Parker, p. 70. 
= Late of Cranmer, b. ii. c. 15. 
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thanks to be retur o Calvin; but while Par- 
ker was büffeck in ini a foper method, Cal-. 
vip died. Ia the 'Frenc urch Spankeim wit- 


neſts, © Nec obe fant in 05 lia ipss refor- 
data ill cheologi, quorim A votis fuſer locus,” 
< interceffiffetit phices ramovers neſcis, acce- 
« pil ent 8 rique format epiſcopalis diſciplinæ. 
. > wh Rane in rem Cafaubonos, Ca- 
4 Were Böchartos, Langlæos, ac 
0 vivos etiam 1 proclive fore.“ d 1 more 
may be ſeen in Patel, f 10 ham I have before 
quoted one, in m Letter, page 49, 58. 
and in Egtretiens ur yh Coridlpondence frater- 
nelle de YEgliſe Anglicane avec les autres Egliſes 
Refortnees, , Amſt. 1707. Even the fynod of 
Dort, by their preſident Bogerman, | expreſſed 
their apþABaii6n of the church of England, Abd 
op pilcopacy, which they were deſirous to eſta- 
by ſh i io their churches, but the times would not 
then permit them to make this change com- 
plaining of their want of it as a misfortune: No- 
bis non licet eſe tam"beatis. And Le Clerc, with 
whom you agree, in your note at page 33, in ap- 
pfoving apoſtolical Chriſtianity, ſays, he pro- 
feſſes his belief to be, that epiſcopacy i is of apoſ- 
tolical inſtitution, and that 'none have a right to 
depart from it, unleſs in caſes where the corrup- 
tions of the church cannot be remedied without 
it: and: that thoſe, who live in proteſtant coun- 
tries where they have biſhops, as in Englang, 
are greatly to blame to ſeparate themſelves from 
them; and more ſo, if rhey endeavour to over- 
* meow 


* 


'® Life of Parker, p. 69 - 
* Opera Spanh. t. iii. f. 1017, 
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* throw piepen onder to introduce preſbytery, , 
Four next attack is upon Dr, Bennet : with 
his cxplications of the particular articles, which 
you mention, I am not concerned, and ſhall not 
meddle with them But I mult obſerve, that 
when you .charge him with giving, in 1714, his 
young ſtudent 19 underftang that be muſt ſubſcribe 
the articles in_ihoſe very fees in which be explaned 
them, exclufrve of all others; you write with your 
uſual unfairneſs. He doth no more than Jay 
down his own opinion with his reaſons, not ar- 
ting to himſelf in the text, what you ironi- 
cally aſcribe to him a peculiarly intimate acquaintance 
with the ſenſe of the obſcureſt articles: and leaves 
his young ſtudent to judge how far he is in the 
right. You $9 on to ſay, that in the very next 
year, 1715, the doctor affirms, * tbe church does 
< not "reſtrain us to the belief of any one article ar 
© propofition, in any particular ſenſe, further than 
« we are reſtrained by the words themſetves. When 
© an article or propoſition, faith the doctor, is 
© fairly capable of two different ſenſes, I would fain 
Eno who bath power to determine which is the 
By. SHS 2; it SS | " church's. 
© Pai toujours fait profeſſion de eroĩre, que le gouverne- 
ment Epiſcopal eſt d'inftitution  apoſtolique, et par conſẽ- 
quent tres bon et tres lẽgitime, qu'on n'a en aucun droit de 
le changer en aucun lieu, a-moins qu'il ne fut pas poſſible de 
reformer autrement les abus qui s'&toient, glifſes dans le 
Chriſtianiſme, comme on fait qu'il eſt arrive en France, 
dans les Provinces-Unis, en Suiſſe, et ailleurs, od Ion füt 
oblige de changer le gouvernement etabli, par ce qu'on 
wen pouvoit obtenir aucune reformation, que d'ailleurs on 
a dũ le conſerver en Angleterre, od la reformation s'eſt pd 
faire ſans le changer; qu ainſi les Proteſtans, qui ſe trouvent 
en Angleterre, ou en — lieux, ol i] y a des eveques, 
font tres mal de s'en ſeparer, que ce ſeroit encore plus mal 
fait que de eſſayer de la detruire pour <tablir le preſbyteria- 
niſme, ou le fanatiſme, ou Panarchie. Biblioth. Choiſ. 
tom. xx. P- 399. 


ST... - 
 eburch's ſenſe?” Bennet's Eſſay ch. 35. On 
this you remark, what you muſt know to be falſe, 
that when the doctor wrote bis directions, be thought 
be himſelf had this power ; and you imagine he 
thought ſo, apon the ſuppoſition, which it he made, 
he muſt be ſenſible could not warrant him in think- 
ing lo, that the church had leſt no article or propaſi- 
ion capable of two different ſenſes. Then you pro- 
cede, if indeed ſuch articles.. are left ambiguous... 
on ſet purpoſe, I do not know who bas any power to 
determine that the church, in ſuch articles and 
propoſitions, had any ſenſe at all. The true ſtate 
of the whole matter is this; when the doctor 
wrote his Directions, he never thought, either that 
no article was capable of two different ſenſes ; 
or that he had power to determine which of two 
different ſenſes, of which any article was fairly 
capable, was the church's ſenſe. By fairly capable 
be muſt mean, comprehending. two different 
| ſenſes apreeable to ſcripture; for ſo the articles 
. themſelves and our ſubſcription require them to 
be. The doctor mentions ſeveral articles which 
have been explaned in different ſenſes ; he tells 
us in which of thoſe ſenſes be has ſubſcribed, and 
_ aſſigns bis reaſons : but expreſsly allows thoſe 
who can ſubſcribe in another ſenſe, that is, who 
think they can prove the words fazrly capable of 
another ſenſe agreeable. to ſcripture, to ſubſcribe 
in that ſenſe. And ſurely, in ſuch a caſe, the 
church cannot be ſaid not to have any ſenſe becauſe 


it admits of wo. So that the doctor's Directions 


and Eſſay agree very well together on this head: 
as do alſo the 33d and 35th chapters of his 
| FEffay. In his 33d indeed he thinks (whether he 


de miſtaken, or not, affects not the argument) no 


article is fairly capable of more than one ſenſe ; but, 


if 


4 Confeſſ. p. 166, 167. 
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#f ſuch. there ze, in bg be knows pot who 
bas power to Poet W Bike church's 
© Jenle, „ ror brag ary 
AM 'You adorn you ſecond” Fah age 169, 
with a very n note, in w. 0 cenſure 
* All the judges n En gland, for detet that 
the ſtatute 977 E tequites an add e ſubſcr 
"ion to the 5 Aud got 1 conditional. or li- 


mited one, oe Jer Ih. as The Jame Were apreeable 
10 the word of G d 7 and dg wg where Ge be 
Ibe harm er impropriety 0 protefiant bi. 


Alert 4% ſubſeribe to bumah forms Te this congi- 
"tion? I ahſwer, that ſuch 4 Tubſcfiption, would 
© evidently be ypmeaning | "and Milli 3 for. they 
ichr, with the fahle condition” Inlgerttoa, 
Th 'as well ſubſcribe to a ELL in "the Koto, 
he decrees of Trent. But y does the law 
75 "condition ? 
aneh 4 Bel ber MES arti (9 arc 2 4 the war 2 
8 ? e de A no 1 . But can 
©*you ſee no other Tenſe of th his, pl: ain Pr 1 — 
The articles are agreeable t to the. word 40 
EE 9 t wo, They atea recable to it { 22 
they, are able to. it, Or, 3, are le 
0 it whether. * are "agrecitile* 10 ir got P 
8 'ou ſay that the opinion of the Jud ze later 
or granted, "that the church is 92 for if 
e conforms Without ae, Be Bat no 
iber way of fuftihing himſelf than Aa. 8 tbe 985 
"tion | that rhe church cannur err. 
ttuth is, that no one is required Gr this 1 95 
conform or ſubſcribe without examination, ol to 
conform or ſubferibe at all. It on 05 ines, 
that no one ſhall ei enjoy ſuch and ſuch's otfices unleſs 
te ſubſcribes : | if he can not, n examination, 
© ſubſcribe with a good riſcience,, be is at full li- 
berty to let it Alone. i he can, there is no ob- 


Jection 


Jecti nſt * Ws he 
Jection againſt his doing it, be the church in 
which he officiates ever 18 fallible. Bur you 20 


not forbear ſpeaking. of perſons. as ob/;ged to i b- 
ſeribe, though re R 
I You cenſure. Dr. Bennet fot ſaying, bough wwe 
fubſc ribe to the 35th article, we do not ſub/cribe ta 
the bomilies.* , Perhaps the diſtinction is more ſub- 
te N ut though we may be ſup- 
poſed to ſubſcribe both, yet certainly we fob. 
cribe them to different effect; to the articles, chat 
they are agreeable. to God's word: to the homilies, 
that they contain a godly and wholeſome doctrine, 
and neceſſary. fer thoſe times. | Accordingly, . you 
oblerye that Dr, Burnet. holds, that our ſubſcrip- 
tion to the  homilies rather relates to the main 
importance and deſign of them, than to every 
le in them. On which you make this re- 
k, It is not improbable that bis: Lordfvip bad 
ome objettion (as well be mipbt) to ſome paſſages 
in the bomilies againſt wilful rebelhon.* I Eno 
not what,probabilities you may have to think ſo: 
but this I know, that Bp. Burnet, after Lord 
Ruſſel's affair, . and the revolution, thought the 
general doctriae of non-reſiſtance and quiet ſub- 
miſſion to our governours, taught in thoſe homi- 
lies, was 4 47 and wholeſome: defrine ; for he 
tells us, in à ſermon preached at Guildhall, 
1689, that our church injoins an intire obe- 
dience to all the lawful commands of authority, 
and an abſolute ſubmiſſion, to that ſupreme 
power God | hath put in our ſovereign's hands. 
8 This doctrine, ſays he, we. juſtly glory in; 
and if any who have had their baptiſm. and edu- 
© cation in our. church, have. turned renegades 
from this, they proved no leſs enemies to the 
© church herſelf, than to the civil * 
* Confeſl, p. 172. f Conſeſſ. p. 173. b 


EE... 
Bur although his Jordſhip bad no objection to the 
Homily againſt wi ful rebelli 


on, yet you think be well 
might. It is poſſible, fir, that your ideas of li- 
berty may lead into an illegal and unconſtirucionat 
licentioufneſs ; for thoſe celebrated defenders of 
the people's liberty, the. managers for the houſe. 

of commons againſt 'Dr. Sacheverel, allow the 
doctrine of non: reſiſtance, the doctrine of the 

church of England, as fated in ber bomilies, or 
” elfewhere delivered; by which the general duty 
of ſubjects to the higher power is taught to be 
UNQUESTIONABLY, A GODLY AND WHOLESOME 
DOCTRINE.® So that they thought the doctrine 
not only neceſſary for thoſe times, but alſo whole- 

fome at all times, that men be cautioned apainft 

© the principal and moſt uſual cauſes of rebellion, 

© eſpecially ambition and ignorance. By ambiti- 

© tion (fays the compiler of the homily) 1 mean 
the unlawful and reſtleſs deſire in men, to be 

of higher eſtate than God hath given or appoint- 

ed to them. By ignorance, I mean no unfſkilful- 

«© neſs in arts and ſciences, but the lack of know- 

edge of God's bleſſed will declared in his holy 
© word, which teacheth bothextremely toabhor all 
<. rebellion, as being the root of all miſchief > and 
< eſpecially to delight in obedience, * as the be- 
' © 'ginning and foundation of all goodneſs. _ 
Rech you applaud he late excellent biſhop 
Hoadly, for his ſevere but juft reproof of the high- 
church clergy, on their approving by their ſub- 
ſcriptions the doctrine of tne homilies. ' while yet 
they differed from it; in the Calviniftical points, 
and others.“ At the fame” time you well know, 
that zbe late excellent Bp. Hoadly ſeveral times 
| ' | ” LITE 1 . : made 
Mr. Litchmere's ſpeech, p. 798989ꝓ62ʒʒ. 

Fifth part of the — 1. wilful rebellion. 
1 Confeſſ. P- 176, 177. At e Ne 
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made the ſame ſubſcriprion to their doctrine th 
other clergymen do; and yet that perhaps no 
clergyman of that age differed: more from them, 
Both in thoſe points and many delides, than he 
did. What right then had Ht to reprove THEM, 
or have vou to extol HM in this . un- 
leſs you know of ſome diſpen g power that 
may occaſionally be granted to favofites. 
| Laſtly, Dr. Waterland having ex profeſſa cen- 
fured Arian and approved Arminian'ſubſcriptio 
hath thereby incurred your high 3 — — — 
He profeſſes, you ſay, to ſet ont where Dr. Steb- 
bing and Dr. Rogers end; and that they end in 
confirming our church in her power of requiring ſub- 
 feription to ber own ſenſe of holy ſcripture.* But 
they confirm this only in relation to perſons who 

are to be admitted miniſters, and they agree very 
well with one another, and with him. J 
The firſt offence you take at the doctor is, his 
making the intention of the impoſers one mean 
of knowing the ſenſe of the article: to which 
you object: By the impoſers, I apprebend, muſt be 
meant toe miniſterial impoſers, that is, the biſhops, 
they being 'the perſons appointed by law to take the 
fecurity of a ſubſcription, on behalf of the church. 
And then yau procede to urge againſt him the o- 
Pinion of the author of The caſe of ſubſcription ts 
the XXX Articles, that the archbiſhops and 
« biſhops, or even the legiſlature itſelf, (without 
© a new declaratory law,) cannot determine what 
© ſhall be the ſenſe of the doctrines of the articles,” 
In this, ſay you, the doctor found himſelf obliged to 
uieſcr. I ſhould rather imagine, that by the im- 
ers Dr. Waterland could not mean the biſhops, 
as perſons appointed by law to take this ſecurity 
of ſubſcription on behalf of the church, 1. Be- 
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cauſe they cannot determine the ſenſe of the: ar- 
ticles, 2. Neither are they the impoſers, even 
miniſterially ; for, according to Watſon, (chap. 
15.) the ordinary. (or biſhop) is not bound to 
offer the articles to the clerk, to be dy him ſub- 
© ſcribed, and to require him to do it: but. the 
«clerk is himſelf to offer to ſubſcribe them.“ 
3. Dr. Waterland explanes his own meaning, ſay. 
igg, -* By. impoſers I underſtand the governours 
©in.church and ſtate for the time being.” Cafe of 
Arian ſubſcription, ., p. 11. That is, in 1552, 
Kiog Edward VI. and the convocation: in 1562, 
4 < Elizabeth and tlie convocation : in 1571, 
Queen Elizabeth, the parliament, and the con- 
yocation, 4. Neither do I find that any of the 
doctox's arguments. imply, that, ſhould you, fir, 
hereafter be made a biſhop, and ſhould require ſub- 
ſcription” from a clerk, that he might ſubſcribe 
the articles in an. Arian ſenſe, becauſe he knew 
his miniſterial impoſer interpreted the articles in 
that ſenſe. 
Tou procede in this. miſtake, and = on to 
impoſe upon. the reader, all. through. your argu- 
ments on this point: thus when the doctor ſaid, 
© The ſeoſe of the compilers and impoſers, where 
_ © certainly known, mult be religiouſly obſerved ;? 
. you ſay, the ſenſe of the impoſers may. be ALWAYS 
ertainly known, whatever' the ſenſe of the com- 
pilers may be; and inſtance in the deſcent into hell, 
that the article 25, Now univerſally underſtood in a 
ſenſe probably. different from. what the compilers of 
the creed intended. Dr. Waterland meant by im- 
poſers, the legal ones, the ſovereign, parliament. 
and convocation: you mean the biſhops for the 
ume being, who indeed are no impoſers at all, 
not even „ for they do not impoſe, 


but 
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but- atteſt; the ſubſcription. ': And the ſenſe. of the 
original compilers muſt be preſumed to be the 
ſenſe of the impoſers, where the contrary does 
not appear. It does indeed appear in the article 


oß the deſcent i into hell; and it may be inferred, 
that the original compilers in 1852 interpreted in a 
more rigid ſenſe the oppoſition of a man who of 
malice and ftubbornneſs of mind doth rail upon the 
truth of | God's word manifeſtly perceived, and being 
enemy-thereunto: perſecuteth the ſame, than the im- 
paſers in 162 and 1571 did; the compilers ſup- 


paling ſuch; oppoſition to be. blaſphemy againſt the . 
Holy: Gba, and unpardonable;'in_ their X VIth . 


Article; which: the impoſers under Q. Elizabeth, 


with more prudence, as well as charity, omitted. 
But whenever the ſenſe of the compilers and im- 
poſers differs, that of the impoſers muſt be taken; 
for mere compilers, as ſuch, have no authority. 
Where the ſenſe of the compilers and impoſers is 
the ſame, it moſt evidently ought to be followed. 
And it ought to be preſumed that they are the 


ſame, * s the contrary appears. 


But Dr. Waterland hath happened to ay er- 
" cept in ſome. very rare and particular caſes." The 


doctor did not mean, that theſe caſes might be 
excepted at pleaſure, without any ground for it, 


but on good evidence. You aſk, how any _ ü 
to 


ſons came by ibis authority ? The anſwer is, 
the nature and reaſon of the thing. You aſk alſo 
why ſuch liberty may not be taken upon equally 


good grounds, in caſes neither rare nor particular? 
The anſwer is, | becauſe there are not equally 
good grounds to make theſe exceptions in many 
caſes as to make them in a fe: and the reaſon of 
making them in anys i is not * the caſes are rare 
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ak; rũcular, but eee eee 
proo along; with hem, that NIE n 
made. | 
Dr. Waterkind aun 8 dat 1H 9 „. 
articles relating” to tht Frinity is ard i ll plan 
Signification af the words, aud the b, ratent of 
the compilers and impofers. And you may put it to 
the confeience of any honeſt man, whether-it is 
not by all theſe ways ſo as to be utterly 
inconfiftens with the Arian and Sociman ſchemes. 
But he ſays as truely, concerning the damnatory 
clauſes, that the compilers ſenſe af — 
doubtful, and: the iinpoſers not Having . 
them, they may be underſtood in ſuch ſenſe av 
the words will ihe bras, and as. is moſt. agreeable 
to ſcripture and reaſon. Now, in al opinions, on 
which a ſentence of condetnnation is paſſed, the 
caſe of invincible ignorance, and penitence, is al- 
ways tacitly; though not exprefaly, excepted ;, 
and our Saviour's own words; #2 that. mar eat 
»bt ſail be-danmed, authorize the e No 
one underſtanding them to relate to ſuch as bare 
not had ſufficient” means of belief: for, How, 
faith St. Paul, Hull Nn e whom 
they have not beard 
Ĩ,᷑t is an unfair advantage that you would whe 
from the wrong ſenſe witich you have given to the 
word impoſers, that you thence aſſert; he means 
ing of ibe impoſers. may alwars be known, 
Wich reſpect to legal impoſers this is utterly falſe, 
all of them having been long ſince dead, without 
leaving other marks of their meaning behind 
them, than ſuch as ariſe from the uſual fenſe of 
the words: and with reſpect to the biſhop or 
ordinary, the knowledge of his meaning is no 
Proof of the meaning of the impoſers. 


Speaking 
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Speaking of che compiler of the Athanaſfian 
ned, you: ſay, It is reaſonable to ſunpoſe tha. — 
E — —_ * by — 


_Sis JoBBrines'; theving probably mo other way 40 pro- 
ure hem o be received.“ But, being ſenſible 
from What Dr. Waterland had ſaid, that it was 
not rational to ſuppoſe, that the compoſer of that 
reed was ſo pe umptuous, or that conſigning 
men to damnation Was the way to procure the 
belief of doctrines which were not believed be- 
ore, you only anſwer, Be it ſo e which is giving 
up your — Nr ranNG you let ãt 


ſtand. 
to Dr. Waterland, that if 


-Y 4 in, 
 Armimans and a. both ſubſcribe the XVIII 
@rticle,,and each in bis own ſenſe, they muſt give it 
4wornconſitentand contraditiory ſenſes. a But, indeed, 
their ſenſe of that article may be juſt the ſame, 
though their opinion concerning the ſubject of the 
-article may, in reſpect of matters not expreſleg 
in the article, be very different : and it is not 
expreſſed in the article, whether tion he 
conditional or unconditional. And therefore 
Dr. Waterland hath juſtly obſerved, that both 
may ſubſcribe to the ſame propoſition in the ſame 
Ante e though they differ in particulars relating to 
zit, but not contained in it; which is not differ- 
„Ar LEAST IT NEED' Nor , about the 
ſenſe of the article. The words, which you have 
put in capitals to raiſe the atteation of your: .read- 
* well deſerve your own, as they contain the 
O 3 ſolution 
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ſolution of your objection: * aſſertion, 


that the Calviniſt hath no idea - of predeſtination 
which is not abſolute, is evidently à falſe one:; 
though he thinks che divine rn is 4 
ſolute. Aya 
Tou ſay, indeed, chat no Seen e be 4 
viſed for the ſtate of a man con/ipned to an inevitable 
lot, excluſtve of all conditions, tban predeſtina- 
tion. But indeed predeſtination doth not exclude 
conditions, unleſs the word unconditional, or one 
of like import, be added to it. Tou ſay fur- 
ther, that divine decrees controulable by"contingent 
conditions (you ſhould have ſaid,” dependent on 
ſuch conditions) are contradiBory, and differ no- 
"thing from buman decrees. But evidently they 
digger as much as divine and human do: and as 
men often make conditional decrees, without the 
leaſt contradiftion or 1 ar God 
"may. ay D nd wen 
Lou affrm, that Wer. to Dr; Waterland's 
Johbme: of ſubſcribing articles in the ſame © ſenſe, 
e and the! Arians ſubſcribed in the' ſame general 
"ſenſe;* It were to be wiſhed you had" ſpecified in 
plain terms what that general ſenſe is; for the 
1mall attempt, which you have made toward it 
in the 2 Page, is to me ablotutely unin- 
telligible. % 10 nn 
Tou do not allow 15 thei is any criterion by 
which it appears that the Arians were more in- 
tended to be condemned by the articles on the 
Trinity, than the Arminians, or conditionate de- 
*erees, by the X VIIth.* But the Refarmatid Le- 
gum, as already obſerved, determines that the 
-Arians; who denied Chriſt in his better nature to 
de God eternal and — 2 12 che Father, were 
e ra 
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10 be Spefatech from the church as unſound 
members: and that men ſhould frame their lives 
according to God's laws in ſcripture, where pro- 
miſes are made to the good, and-threatenings to 
the wicked; and to reſt in that will of God which 
we ſee — in ſcripture; © Not denying the un- 
changeable dectees of predeſtination, but cer- 
tainly not condemning thoſe who believe the con- 
ditionate decrees of God's reveled' will. So no 
<door is traudulently opened to thoſe, whom you 
call Arminians, to the office of preaching,” which 
the articles have not invited them to enter at: no 
door is attempted to be ſhut againſt the Arians, 
N the rr did not nN bar againſt 
em. 

Tou conclude this point with the following 
words, which I wiſh you well to weigh: The 
ruth ' of ibe caſe is, juſt as the biſhop" of Brigol 
(Dr. Coneybeare) hash Rated it, in his noted ſer- 
anon on ſubſcription: * Every one who ſubſcribes 
the articles of religion, does thereby engage, 
not only not to diſpute or contradict them; but 
his ſubſcription amounts to an approbation of, 
and aſſent to, the truth of the doctrines therein 
* contained, in the very ſenſe (in) which the 
£ compilers [and impoſers] are ſuppoſed to have 
| < underſtood them.“ I haye added [and im- 
Poſers,] becauſe it is certain that the impoſers in 
1562, and 1571, have not bound upon the ſub- 
ſeriber ſome docttines, of which the compilers in 
1552 were perſuaded. 
Foreſeeing that it might be objetted, that this fix- 
ing and obtruding her own interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture upon ber ſons, is rather more than a proteſtant 
church ought to pretend to, they have prepared an 
anſwer, as you tell us: Here, ſay they, is no in- 

O 4 quifilion, 
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quifition, uc compulion, in the caſt. The thurth of 
| England compels no man to ſubſcribe : they may let 
it alone if; they pleaſe." And is not this anſwer a 
true one? The church of England obtrudes her 
interpretation of ſcripture on no one: to give 
her gyn ioterpretation of it, in oppoſition to 
what ſhe judges error, is the very eſſente of pro- 
teſtantiſm, and what every proteſtant church hath 
done. So far is it from being more than the 
can pretend to, that they would not be P 
taats without doing it 3 and had they not done 
it, there would not have been, one proteſtatic 
church in the world. But none are compelled to 
be of their church, much leſs to be inſtructors in 
it. And it is ſhameful in you to ſpeak ſa often 
throughout your book of ſubſeription as compelled, 
when you are forced to own jt is wot — 
Much more ſhameful, if poſſible, is your ſaying. 
that sf @ man fixe it as bis reaſon. for not fub- 
ſcribing the articles, ibat be does nat believe them 
40 be agreeable de the word of God, the thurch lays 
Ber hangs on bin with @ vengeance, be incurs c- 
communication, is deprived. of ihe communion,. and, 
if bis conſrience. ſhould. nat became more traGable 
within farty days, be may be committed to prijon, 
where be muſt lie and rot till be recants.? Here, 
_ to. ſupport a falſe charge, you ſet forth, as a fact, 
a procels, of which you know you cannot give 
one ſingle inſtance. But you have learned from 
the Papiſts to quote obſolete laws, in order to 
raiſe an odium againſt our church, inſtead of ac- 
knowledging in it that Chriſtian ſpirit which for- 
bears, (and I dare ſay you are ſatisfied. ever will - 
forbear,) putting them in execution. The con- 
itions are not aew ; they have been known 
ſe 300 years. If you think. all ſubſcription 
5 valawful, 
® Confeſſ. P- 194. 7 Confeſſ. p. $998; 22 © 
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Wlawfol, why would you caft :yourfelf into a 
track of Hife, in which you —— you 
could make no progreſs without fubſcnbing ? it 
you have been unwarily caſt into it, bur ul dhe 
cbnditiods, which will be requirbd, are ſuch as 
you cannot comply with, 9 | 
aſking to he admitted a teacher of 
which you are determined to oppoſe? E 
folicit for emoluments to which you are reſolved 
not to jotitle yourſelf? If with tos implicit u 
faith you have already ſubſeribed, but find cauſe 
afterward to diſſent, examine whether the point 
| object to be indifferent, and merely of out- 
ward diſcipline; or one in which you judge the 
ſalvation f your hearers — In the firſt 
caſe, fobimifioh would not be only innocent, but a 
duty in the latter, all loſſes, even of life itſelf, 
muſt be riſqued, rather than comply. But in 
our church the „ by A. a 13 'Eliz. & 
only deprivation of his eccleſiaſtical promotions, 
excludinghim from” ah office, and its reward an- 
nexed, 3 — difcharge. The canon 
referted to is in great meaſut᷑e veſtrained by 1 
Wm. and Mary; and the 'excommunication 
#þp/0 fatto, - ding what you quote from 
Lyndwood, tan have no effect withiour a deola- 
| ratoty ſentenoe. 
Tou ſay, hat (the an ld it ar 
all out of cbnceit with any part," either of ber doc- 
trine or liſeiplint, does by no means appear by ſome 
late - publick ' indications of ber judgement herein: 
referring to the-convocation's*addrels-r7 54, where 
it is hiated, that the church of England hatb no 
= And is it any crime, that the clergy of 
church of England approve of the doctrine 
and diſcipline to which they have aan 1 
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And if it does not appear that they ate out᷑ uf 
conceit with them, I ſhould hope they would not 
de charged as prevaricators, as if they ſubſoribed 
whit they did not approve of. When you, who 
have ſubſcribed? both, are not aſhamed ſo openly 
to cenſure both, 1 hope the more conſiſtent orgy 
will not be aſhamed to give the moſt publick i 
dications, that their judgement agrees with their 
proſeſſions. And that we may not appear too 
partial to ourſelves, let us refer the point to an 
unprej udiced hy- ſtander, 'a foreigner, but no 
ſtranger to the church of England nor to the 
objections made againſt her by our own country- 
men. D. E. Jablonſki writes to Dr. Nicholls 
from Berlin, Jan. 10, 1708, to this purpoſe. 
V ſpent my youth in Pruſſia and Poland, among 
< ' Britiſh ſubjects, who were averſe from the 
< church.of Dogan, and had. been parties in the 
< diſputes berwixt the Epiſcopalians and Prefby- 
©{terians, '. . . © Converſe with them had filled 
my tender mind. with ſuch prejudices againſt 
your church, that when I came a young man 
into England, in 1680, I had an utter abhor- 
«rence of it, and thought her puùblick places of 
<« worſhip were as much to be avoided as thoſe of 
„ che papiſts.... Soon'-after, in endeavouring to 
learn the language, I happened on the XXXIX 
Articles; the pure orthodoxy of which I ſo ap- 
proved of, that, doubting of my former opi- 
nion, I more cloſely examined the whole con- 
troverſy; your eceleſiaſtical conſtitution, your 
5 liturgy, the ohjections made to each, and the 
whole foundation of the ſchiſm. 
The longer Icommunicared with that chureh, 
*. the more] grew confirmed in the opinion chat 
© her articles had no heterodoxy, her. liturgy no 
© idolatry or - cmm— her government much 


er good 
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d god order and decency : and that on this ac- 
count, among all the reformed churches, ſhe 
16 came heareſt ro the pattern of the primitive 
church and wasdeſetyedly eſteemed the brighteſt 
28 ſtar in che Chriſtian heaven, the chief glory of 
Ie the reformation; and the ſecureſt defence of the 
-* gyoſpel againſt popery ; and that no one can re- 
fuſe her communion without fehiſm. 
d Ter 1% follow and honor the church of 
„England, as not to hate, but pity, your Preſ- 
byterians ; the greater part of whom, I believe, 
trained up in hereditary prejudices, act with 
* a good conſcience; but that ſome amon 
them abuſe the ſimplicity of the reſt,” « 
X = 12 | N | * | Ard 
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Puexitiam meam in Pruſſid et Polonia contrivi Britan- 
nos inter homines ab ecclefia Anglicana alienos; qui cum 
in patria certaminum Epiſcopales inter et Preſbyterianos ali- 
5 ats fuiſſent, - poſt, 'patria extorres, ccœtus noſtros 
- diQtis in locis anxerant, ſevera pſerumque pietate conſpicui. 
Juge, cum viris iſtis commercium tenellum animum tantis 
d veſtram præjudiciis oppleverat, ut cu 
venis Angllam ingrederef (anno 1680) ecclefiam Avgli- 
canam toto pectore horrerem, ejuſque templa haud ſecus ac 
{Pontificionjm; devitanda eſſe centerem.. Mox addiſcendæ 
inguz dum incumbo, in XXXIX eccleſiæ Anglicanz arti- 
culos incido, qui cum intemeratà ſui orthodoxia mihi ſe 
s ſententiæ nonnihil dubius, rem omnem 
penitius trutinandam mihi ſumo ; conſtitutionem eccleſiæ, 
rationem cultùs Divini, prætenſos utriuſque nævos, om- 
neque ſchiſmatis fundamentum, quanta poſſum diligentia 
ad examen revoco. 
Quo autem diutius eccleſiæ Anglicanæ communione uſus 
ſum, magis magiſque in ea ſenrentia confirmatus fui, libros 
ejus ſymbolicos nihil habere heterodoxiz, cultum nihil 
idololatriz” vel ſuperſtitionis, hierarchiam verd ordinis et 
decoris plurimum :  eamque hoc nomine inter omnes eccle- 
ſias reformatas ad exemplar eccleſiæ primitive proxime ac- 
cedere, meritdque audire ſydus in clo Chriſtiano lucidiſſi- 
mum, decus reformationis primarium, et evangelii adverſus 
Papatum propugnaculum firmiſſimum, cujus communionem 
Abſque {chi;matis notà aſpernari poſſit nemo. - 
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Aud farely if the church of Bagland is.net 
out of 'conceit with any part either of her doctrines 
or diſcipline, as ſhe ſeems in the judgements of 
unprejudiced by-ſtanders to have ne cauſe: to be, 
cthete can e rom Bj! org ire 
or ſubſcription: Iwill not deny, nor 
delieve have ih churchmen-ever denied, 
that ſome of them might be more accurately and 
unexceptionably expreſſed. I wiſh they who have 
-written againſt our church would have been; or 
would learn to be, equally candid in their allow- 
ances. But ſurely there is no need to pull down 
all theſe fences, and let in the errors of Papiſts, 
Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socinians, Fataliſts, Free- 
Willers, Quakers, &c. ſome of which are not 
only contraty to the goſpel truths, but danger- 
dus to the commonwealch. I Kom that you and 
* 8 ſpeak as if now. 
Find means excludin apiſts ; yet 
— — re 
Hut at other times, as in pag. 207. ygu would 
Have chdeavours uſed to agtee upon aform of 
Words, which every Chriſtian miniſter may ſub- 
ſcribe willingly; and this includes papiſts as well 
as others. Tou take great pains. to accuſe your 
Þrethren of favoring . and ,prometing popery. 
Whether this project of yours would not promote 
it more, than all you ean poſſibly charge them 
With, I leave, not to your own confideration, 
though heartily wiſhing that you were in a fatter 
Ita autem eccleſtam Anglicanam colo et veneror, ut 
Preſbyterianos- veſtros non tam odio quam 'commiſeratione 
proſequor. Exiſtimo enim majorem eorum partem, avitis 
ꝓræjudiciis imbutos, bona ſide agere; minorem, reliquo- 
'gum-fimplicitate-abuti. — Relation des meſures qui furent. 
Priſes dans les annees 1711, 12, 13, r ãntroduire la li- 
turgie Anglicane dans le Royanme de Pruſſe et dans electo- 
nut de Hanover, p. 46, 47. 
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"The papiſt would alſo find his account in it, 
if you could perſuade us, that @ good and con- 
Scientions ' Chriſtian in matters of practice, can do 
_  dittle harm by bis miſtaken opinions,” But to whom / 
do you allow the benefit of this title? In one ſenſe, 
the Phariſee Saul was, in matters of practice, 
a good conſciĩentious Jew: Queen Mary the firſt, 
a good conſcientious popiſh Chriſtian: arch- 
biſhop Laud, à good canſcientious high church 
Chriſtian: yet they did ous harm by their miſ- 
taken — 2 And g perſons were 
not to practice according to 1 miſtaken opi- 
| nions, which, however, good conſcientious per- 

ſons in moſt caſes will; 72 publiſhing their opi- 
nions, or even not © g miſtakes, may do 
much hurt: if popiſh -— jo do little Ken 
why are you ſo .zealous ag he. nk If an 
Antinomian, who thinks. * ſins will 
not exclude one, who hath once — a true be- 
liever, from heaven, though he die in them, 
ſhould yer lead a pious and virtuous life from a 
of gratitude, or any other, may not his 
2 be: far miſled by his notions ? I appre- 
hend there is no one article of Chriſtian faith, 
but hath ſome tendency to purify either the life 
or the heart of him who believes it: and therefore 
iſion ſhould be made, as far as it can without 
inconvenience, for teaching them all. But 2 
conſcientious miſtaken Chriſtian, you ſay, may poſ- 
fobly be a more ediſying teacher in points of the ut- 
| moſt importance, concerning which, few are liable: 
to err, than be cho is warned with the moſt ſub- 
um, ſpirit. of orthadoxy.* And do you really... 
_ few are liable to err about points _ 
utm 


» Coufell: P+ 197. © Page 198, 


( 20h 


utmoſt importance? Aue the Papiſts, are thoſe? $ 
againſt what your book is written, but few 


And do you not take: chem to err in points of the 
utmoſt importance? I and many others may 


think thoſe points ſo, which you do not: and 


Lad may ridicule us as warmed by. the. moſt ſub- 
med. ſpirit f © orthodaxy, while we are only con- 


tending earneſity as the ſcripture bids us, far be 


mib once delivered ta the ſaints, Jude vere3. 
Speak ſincerely: would not you-extlude us, if 
you could, from being publick teachers ? Why 
then may not we endeavour to exclude you? It is 
doubtleis poſhble, that a teacher, who errs in 
ſome points, may be more edifying in many or 
mod, than one who thinks more guſtly. But che 
reverſe is: not only poſſible, but in general pro- 
bable, and in fact, often certain. An orthodox 
man may be an uncbaritable zealot; but he 
may alſo be full of benevolence, in meekneſs in- 
ftrufing thoſe who oppaſe themſelves, 2 Tim. ii. 23. 
A. heterodox man may be mild and gentle: but I 
he may alſo. be furious and malicious: his errors 
may be innocent and unlikely to ſpread; or they 
may be ſuch as will increaſe unto mare ungoalines, 
and eas as doth a canker, 2 Tim. ii. 16, 17. I 
therefore you mean to put every honeſt man who 
eaches falſe doctrine upon a level with every 
honeſt man who preaches truth, we cannot think 
you one of thoſe good conſcientious Chriſtians, who 
can do no barm by their miſtaken opinions. And if 
doctrines are to be diſtinguiſhed, and a guard ſet 
againſt dangerous ones, why is not ae a2 
proper guard? 
Let ſuch a. one alone, ſay you, to follow his con- 
Science, and he will be fincere, faithful, and diligent 
in re att the word of Ca, accor ding to his beſt 
information. 
rg” 
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in diſpenſing the word f God, according to 
is beſt information, the more harm he will do. 
Let the papiſt alone to follow his conſcience, and 
he will be diligent to ſtir the people up to rebel- 
lion againſt (as he eſteems him) his heretical and 
excommunicated King: let the Anabaptiſt alone 
follow his miſtaken opinions, which he calls 
bis conſcience, + and he will be diligent in taking 
the riches and goods of the right owners, and; 
diſpenſing them to his followers. 897 
But, as you procede, if you have a mind to 
| make a knave of bim, yon cannot tate à more effec- 
tual method, than to contrive teſts for his diſputable 
opinions. ys fir, the nan f principle, and 
good conſcientious Chriſtian, as you have deſcribed 
him, claiming a right to prevaricate when he 
thinks others do it (at p. 192.); and uſing 
quirks and ſubtleties, when he finds himſelf 
bound by what he fancies unreaſonable and un- 
Tighteous conditions, (at p. 197.) is knave enough 
in all conſcience already. The utmoſt harm you 
can do him, is to make him externally an honeſt- 
er man; by bringing him under further obliga- 
tions to be a dutiful ſubject, and to make him 
refrain from invading other peoples property. 
In anſwer to your ſcoff at the cloſe of this 
chapter,* permit me to render good for evil. I 
rudge you not the fruits of your inſurance-office 
or your preferment: but however you may 
trifle or prevaricate with nen, I beſeech you 
4 mock not God: take heed of making a ſolemn 
confeſſion of faith to him, which you do not be- 
| lieve ; and a ſolemn promiſe to your governours, 
which you are determined not to keep. . Your 


conſcience, 


1 Confeſſ. p. 198. * Ibid, 
? Confell. p. 201. | 
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| FT E R kaviti ſhewn your 7 
ce v. A contempr of thoſe whom you 
call the ort bodox clergy, for 
believing what they pioftf,. you procede in your 
ſixth chapter to Attack -your friends, tbe ſons f 
truth and Fabry who profeſſed what they did 
not believe. Theſe laſt indeed, who only took 
the liberty of making free With truth for their 
7 profit, or did evil that what they thought 
gobd migbt come, you cannot help complimenting 
2 every ſtroke of chaſtiſemeni. But you condemn 
both: where then, fir, are we to rank you, that 
ou may eſcape your own cenſures ? In a claſs and 
in 2 church by yourſelf? ? Oc, à det, M, 
a . ah. Tov "rn Get thee a ladder, as 
B * Conſtantine 
. Confeſſ. p. 202. 


v Socrat. Schol. Hiſt alen Lib. I. e. 10. p. 180.4 Edit. 
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( 2 b 4 
Conſtantine ſaid to an uncharitable ſchiſimaticky | 
and climb to beaven alone. 
One cannot but lament, ar you, that to the 
laurels they gained in - diſputing with the church * 
her right to demand ſubſcription to ber liturgy and 
articles, (which demand ſhe does not make as you 
have been often. told, ) bey did not add the glory 
of becoming confeſſors do their own principles, and of 
rather declining the © affiuence' sf - a plentiful income, 
or the Rus, of a ſuperior Plation, than accept 
1 theſe" emolumients on conditions, which muſt bave 
been impoſed upon them with ſome violence to their 
inclinations.*© Haw impoſed ? cjo : tu coattus tua 
voluntate es. And you conclude the chapter with 
\ . obſerving, that conſitency required that they ſhould 
baue withdrawn from a church, which uſurped an 
authority that did not belong to her, and to bave 
Vorn their teſtimony againſt ber in DEEDS as well as 
Wok ps.“ Gently, fir, for your own ſake. If , 
theſe ſons of . truth and liberty. are inexcuſable in 
your own opinion, as well as in that of all ho- 
neſt men, why have you imitated them in that 
very fault for which yeu copdemn them? for 
by ſpeaking of the defenders of our church eſ- 
tabliſpment, e you ſeem. to be of our church; by 
ſaying let us join in a petition that the affair of ſub- 
fcription ſhould be conſidered only as an office of in- 
| ſurance for ourwveſpetiive preferments,* you ſeem to 
| have ſubſcribed to our hiturgy and articles, and 
| to hold preferment by virtue of that ſubſcription ; 
2 Now, it confident that theu ttyſeif art a guide of 
If the blind, à light of them which are in_darkneſs, an 
inflruttar of th? fooliſh, a teacher of babes Thow 
| therefore who teacheft another, teacheſt thou not 145. 
n ſelf 4 thou that proccheft a man —_ pol * 4 


: | e Confeil.. p. 203. P. 244. 
| P. 203. F. 201. = 
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' doft bon feat; — Thel that abborreſt idols, doſt 
thou". commit ſacrilege 26 Lou think, perhapss 
that you and others may lawfuily keep what you 

© ought not to have taken. But remember, that 
though Balaam loved the wages of unrigliteouſneſs, 
2 Pet. xi. 15. yet Judas would not retain his. Con- 

| ſider alſo that the ſame ſubſcriptich, which was 
a condition of your being admitted ro preferment, 
implied an engagement of teaching the dCtrines 
which you ſubſcribed ; that you were admitted 
for the purpoſe of teaching them, and not of ſup- 
porting. yourſelf by the bread of the church in vili- 
fy ing her tenets and inſtitutions; than which nothin 
can be more unjuſt and contrary to good faith. 
Beſides, to argue from your o notions, why 
ſhculd not men ſeek the glory of becoming confeſſors 
to their own principles by QuiTTING as well as by 
DECLINING tte affluence of a plentiful income or the 
Hure of. a ſuperior ſtation ? why ſhould they not 
withdraw, from an uſurping church, and bear teſti- 
mony againſt ber in deeds, and not words only, as 
well after they are beneficed as before? why 
ſhould not the great-biſhop, who was vulnerable 
only in point of conformity, have made himſelf an 

 Invulnerable. noncenformilſt ? I aſk you no queſ- 
tions concerning your on caſe, but leave it to 
your own mind. I Oo WW 
Some ef theſe [ſons of truth and liberty] have 

| ſaid, that the riaſonablengs of conformity to the 

church of England is perfełily conſiſtent with the rights 

of private judgement. But they muſt only mean of their 

own private juagement. For it is well known, that 
others who diſſent from the church of England, are 
clearly juſtified in ſuch diſſent, upon thoſe very prin- 
ciples which theſe conforming writers have laid down." - 

You know that Dr. Sykes meant, the reaſonableneſs 

Pe. ME Is. 
£ Rom, ii. 19, 20, 21. > Confeſſ. p. 203. 
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of conformity tothe churth of England was conſif- 
tent with that general right of private judgement, 
which all men, in proportion as they are indusd 
with judgement, have: as the page which you” 
refer to in his Anfwer. to Pr. Rogers prov 
And when you add that diſſenters art clearly 
tified in ſuch diſſent, upon iboſe very . 
which theſe cAforming writers © have' laid downs 
for this we have your word, ab uſual.” But why” 
may it not be ſaid, that the contrary is we 
known. ; and that, as Dr. Sykes in the ſame p wy | 
affirms, your favorite Bp. Hoadly has proved it 
nay,” you yourſelf quickly admir, Lhe conformity 
is conſiſtent. with private judgement, if it may be 
reaſonable to ſubmit to What it is unreaſonabſe to 
impoſe: which it ſurely is in multitudes of caſes, 
and "particularly in this; as Dr. Whitby, in his 
Proteſtant een hath ng. pan Mace 
appear; : " 91 l 
-What might not the rnd of 4 Hales * 2 
Chillingworth: formerly, of more lately, of a Clarke 
or an Hoadly, have obtaintd tous by this time? Which 
MH us all, aluſed and viliſed as thefe men bave been, C 
by. bigots of - different claſſes, would have wiſhed to 
 hape ſeen them. in another communion I believe” 
Hales and Chilliagworth would have ſcrupled 
nonconformity much more than — 
And a majority beyond all compariſon would have 
wiſhed that Hoadly and Clarke had been diſſen- 
ters, rather than our church had been altered 0 | 
their mind. 
As to your aueftion, who will affirm the, chats 


et abliſped bath loſs nothing by depriving theſe-chan- 
© pions. of the power. of padding to their victories over 


| the ſpiritual tyranny of: 4 complete and ſolid” 
| wanne 45 ber orten * e e and 57 | 
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10d The world hath ſeen, as often as occaſion 
hath required it. that our doctrine; diſcipline, and 
worſhip may be vindicated much better as they 
ſtand, than by the help ot ſuch changes as 

theſe champions wauld! have made. And I have 
a very confuſed idea of an gfabliſbed chureb, which 
hath, no explicit! articles of faith or rules of prac- 
tices. and in which not only the Lutheran and 
_ Helvetiang but the Anabaptiſty/ the Cracovian, 
and the Moravian, Quaker, and Papift, may e- 
qually challenge a right of church membe; ſhip. 
Tou talk ſometimes as if you only wiſhed a re- 
formation of our articles; but the whole drift of 
your book is for a total deſtruction of every thing 
of that kind. Thoſe therefore who only deſirt 
reformations ſhould be upon their guard againſt 
you. For you ſtet to think, becauſe a man hath 
a right to ufc his private judgement, he is quali- 
fed for prefer ment in the eſtahliſhed church, let 
his judgement be what it will z or at leaſt without 
letting any perſon know what it is. Give us, once 
for all; ipgeduouſly, plainly, and fully, your judge- 
ment and your arguments on this point: inſtead of 
writing about is and about it in broken and diſtant 
hints without end. If there ought to be no eſta- 
bliſhed church, no one is wronged by having no 
preferment in it: if there ought to be one it 
oughtt to have ſome; doctrine, worſhip. and diſ- 
cipline. bo muſt determine what theſe ſhould 
be? And by what other rule can ſuch perſon or 
perſons go, but by their on judgement on pro- 
per conſideration and advice, what is injoined, 
forbidden, or permitted. by reaſon an d ſcripture? 
And if others think their eſtabliſhment unlawful, 
can they expect more than a toleration ? ; 

* 1p 8 3 13 0 
* Ibid, | | 
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In examining the principles of your ends; 
the ſons of truth and liberty, you begin with Dr. 
Clarke's Introduction to his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, whoſe teaſonings you are now 
convinced are inſufficient to juſtify his o] prac- 
tice and that of yourſelf, and others who were 
dectz ved by his ſophiſtry, y. 
be doctor's fate of thecaſe, you ſay, is briefly ibis: 
At the reformation, the doctrine of Chriſt and 
bis apoſtles was again declared to be the only 
rule of truth, in which were contained all things 
neceſſary to faith and manners. And bad tbat 
declaration conſtantiy been adbered to, and human 

* authority in matters of faith been diſclaimed in 
* DEEDS.as well as \in'worDs, there had been 
* poſſibly no more ſchiſms in the church of God, 
nor diviſions of any confiderable moment among 
_ * Proteſtants.” But you think that the church of 
England hath aHñHed contrary to this declaration in 
requiring Clerical ſubſcription to her XXXIX 
Articles: you conceive Dr. Clarke to think the 
ſame, if ſhe require it to Herotom ſenſe ot them.“ 
But is extracting à rule of faith trom the ſcriprures 
contrary to a declaration of making ſcriptures on- 
ly to be the rule of truth? Not in Dr. Clarke's 
opinion, I apprehend ; for he had ſaid before, 
The dooks of ſcripture are to us now, not only 
 * 4be rule, but the coole, and only rule of truth 
in matters of religion. (Introd. pag. v.) Never- 
theleſs, though the Whole ſcripture is the rule of 
truth. and whatever is there delivered, infalli- 
bly true; yet becauſe there is contained in thoſe 
writings great variety of things, and many oc- 
caſtonal doct ines and decifions of controverſies, 
"which though all equally true yet are not all 
equally neceſſary to be known and 9 

| © 0 $ 
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© by all Chriſtians of all capacities.; therefore the 
© church from the 3 hath, out of ſcrip- 
© ture,” ſelected thoſe plain fundamental doctrines, 
© which were delivered as of neceſſity to be known 
and underſtood by all Chriſtians whatſoever, And 
© theſeall perſons are taught in their haptiſmal creed; 

* which was. therefore uſually called, the rule 7 
© ;uth, | Not that itſelf was of any authority, 
* any otherwiſe than as it expreſſed the ſenſe of 
* ſcripture ; but that it was agreed to be ſuch an 
© extra? of the rule of truth, as contai ned all the 
things immediately, fundamentally, and vniver- 
© ſally neceſſaty to be underſtood and believed 
< diftinly by every Chriſtian. | As in proceſs of 
© time, men grew leſs pious and more conten- 
tious, ſo in the ſeveral churches” they enlarged 
their creeds and confeſſions of faith. — Human 
authority and temporal power increaſed ; — and 
< religion — at laſt was ſwallowed vp in the great 
© apoltacy. Out of which it began to recover at 
the reformation ; when the doctrine of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles was again declared to be the on- 
ly rule of faith, in which were clearly contained 
all things neceſſary to faith and manners.” 
Introd. p. ix.) But the ſcriptures being the ſame 
that they were before, they muſt contain at the 
reformation, as well as in the primitive time, a 
great variety of things, which, though all equally 
true, yet are not all equally neceſſary to be known and 
under ſtood by all Chriſtians of all capacities. Wh 
then might not the church at that time, as well 
as at the beginning, {ele out of ſcripture tbe plain 
fundamental doctrines, neceſſary to be known and un- 
derſtood by all Chriſtians, whatſoever, as a rule of 
faith ? Not tha itſelf was of any authority, am 
otherwiſe than as it expreſſed the ſenſe of ſcripture; 
but that it was AGREED 20 be ſuch an EXTRACT 
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bat ſome others 
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ot e rule of truth as contained all the thin * 

rarely, füflamentally, and um per ſally neceſſary to - 
ae ee believed. Was it poſſible for 
dgetòr. to think that it had been better to have 2 

he retorchatdon, the ſetiptures only, containing 
that great F variety of things, not all equal}; 8 her 


<ceflary to be Ragwyn and e 15 th 


of fach te "Chiiſthans” of all c apacities, vids 


4 3 any tüadamental BY trines, and ma- 
King eheral uſe an EXTRACT. of the rule 


of ob! "And'if he eg to Tay, ' or. ou to 
inſiguate, that had the ſcriptures been ſo left, 


"there had been po ibly no divifions of any  confiderable 
"moment among Protiftants'; I may haye ſeave to 


ſay, that} pollibly this is 4 miſtake. Apa, 1 wil 
fay it. 1 75 n better grounds thn £( ire, ain 
Ar f\ Fatt. F Tot When the Eng Engl 1 7 


firſt objected to *the im politions bal] Rome, 7 — 


only ſer ture Was their e of. faith, without” any 
coljection of face ene and neceſſary dodrines, 
the Aiviſions among Proteſtants became in a ſhorg 
time ſo nutte tou and con; derable, that , ey 
found it neceflty to flame this EXTRACT of the 
rule of ruth, "Contained ! 11 t E book of articles, 
comprehending g not only all : | "neceſſary dorine; 

which the ſtafe or: che time 
made peculiarly * Tequilite,” on purpoſe | to aV01 
thoſe diver} ries of 0 binians which bad deſtroyed, their 
$00 colicorg. 
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bo & church hath decided any e in 

er articles, by a wrong interpretation (or what 
ars to yu to be ſo, after a modeſt diffidencę 
of your own judgement, and an jmpartial examie 
nation) you 122555 as an honeſt man ſub'cribe to 
thoſe artigles, though you may the ſame time 
acknowledge in A that her authority i, 
controverſies of faith is very conſiderable. | 


after examination, Jon ſubſcribe e to her articles 
EEE as agreeable to 1 98 ee 


ciding con- 


dge the WE ſhe bat 
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general uſe, or more * rly needful 9980 f 
ot circumſtances at particular. times; cularging 
their confeſſions. as people more. contentious. 
Teh truths, ſhe particularly recommends to be 

ught, and encourages. the teaching of them: 
thole whom ſhe Judge, in in ertor by contradiRting 

. ſhe will not encourage, nor commit 

er people to their, charge, This authority the 

certain bath, and may exerciſe without abridg - 

ing 2 man's liberty ; although perhaps an old 

anahaptiſt might think he was injured, by requiring 

to renounce, x he. will be a teacher, what 

he pleads as his goſpel right, 2 right in common 
to the poſſeſſions 995 other people. 

You, think, by Dr. Clarke's caſuiſtry, a man 
may be obliged to under ſta ud, reconcile and aſſent to 


Pape e s creed, or. a. chapter in the Koran, in 
ſuch 


(Cs). 
ſuch a ſenſe as apprars to him to be tonfitent with he 
dcariue- of ſferrpiure.* J am no defender of Dr. 
Clarke's caſuiſtry; and am "ſorry he ' publiſhed 
Tuch a mate, as you complain, to the conſciences 
of ſeveral others, as welf as of yourſelf. 

Dr. Clarke, as you procede, claims the declara- 
lions of the. church in the Gib, 20th, and 21ſt, 
Articles, as giving countenance to his ſtheme of Jub- 
Jeription. Dr. Vaterland anſwers, that theſe de- 
clarations amount to no more, than that nothing is 
to be reteived, but what is agreeable to ſcri pture. 
Aud for this very Teaſon the church Tequires ſubſcrip- 

ion in ber own ſenſe, becauſe ſhe judges no other ſenſe 
Jo be agreeable to ſcripture. This, you ſay, is giving 
de thurch but an indifferent charafer ; repreſenting 

Ser as iſinuating. one thing and meaning another. 
But if it is true character, who can belp it? The 

thing ſhe means is not inconfiſtent with the thing 
The Mana tes. But it would be endiefs to point 
out your ſophiſms as often'as you uſe them. The 
church in/inuates that ſhe hath no right to teach 
any doctrines but what are agreeable with ſcrip- 
ture; and ſuch doctrines ſhe means ſhould be taught. 
I therefore | joirrin Dr. Waterland's concluſion, to 
Which you fay he is fairly intitled, If any judge 
that che church's own ſenſe is not agreeable to 
s  ſcriprure, let them not ſubſcribe.“ | | 

You next produce an advocate on Dr. Clarke's s 
fide, arguing, that wnleſs men be allowed to ſubſcribe 
rh: articl: in any ſenſe which the wordt will bear, 
and in hich b< may be reconciled to the ſubſcriber's 
own ſenſe of ſcripture, and the other authorized forms 
of thechurch, no body can ſubſcribe our articles, creeds, 
and liturgies ; there being ſeveral | things in them, 
which if taken in the moſt obvious ſenſe tontradift 


one anol ber. And you allow it. But whereas he 
concludes 


nn P. 213. 
1 Ibid. Confeſſ. p. 213, 214 
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toncludes from hence, that they muſt be 
ſüubſcribed with this Wag you conclude, that 

they ought not to be ſubleribed at all. For, ſay . 
you, might not the moſt cruce ſyſtem of pagani/m 
made good Chriſtian divinity, by putting a leſi 0. 
vious ſenſe upon it? Thus he allows all poſſible 
liberty, and you allow none. Let us conſider the 
matter impartially. There are few compolitions, 
if any, of which every word or'phraſe. is to be 
underſtood in the moſt obvious ſenſe, that would 
preſent itſelf, if we had no regard to other parts 
of the ſame work, or to other works formed on 
the ſame principles, or to the known or probable 
intention of the writer. Whatever theſe ſhew to 
be the true ſenſe, is (though perhaps not always 
the moſt obvious, yet) the ſufficiently obvious 
ſenſe of the words, to 4 conſiderate perſon, inthe 
place where they are found, though in another 
place it would not. For it will ordinarily be ſoon, 
1f not immediately, obvious to. ſuch a one, that 
here it is their only ſenſe. And words ſhould be 
taken in any ſenſe, which they will really, that 
is, rationally and .equitably, bear, rather than 
make an author inconfiſtent with himſelf or with 
truth. To the ſacred writers we owe this reſpect 
in the higheſt degree: to expreſſions evidently for- 
med on theirs in the next: but to all others, in 
proportion only to the abilities and integrity of 
thoſe who uſe them, and to the other material 
circumſtances of the caſe. If expreſſions cannot 
be juſtified without interpreting them by forced and 
unnatural ſketches, limitations, or conſtructions, 
we muſt give them up, and refuſe our aſſent to 
them. It hath indeed been pleaded, that our 
articles and liturgy are propoſed to us to be ſub- 
ſcribed, only becauſe they are agreeable to ſcrip- 
ture, and therefore only in that ſenſe ia which 

: # they 
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they are agieeable to ſcripture, wt Kill how TE 
A perſon füſeride Gem, if he i Is appy. a8 to 
15 thick, that ſome of them are "ap FG to ſcri a 
Y Wei in "no ſenle, that iS, in no and fair ſenſe 7 
"The eruch 1s, he they are EYE ſed becauſe 0 


1 Br Ohh ; "Rink 1 e e Bo 
er Lis, wo chere be any doübt, muſt be 34 
"mitzed by the the uſual methods. But torturin 
expreſſions "wo make them © bear meanings, | 
which they, will not bear confitent'y with the lan- 
and the intention, in order to. profeſs A 
ſeennog app ro bation of them, cannot be hen) cl 
" Following” theſe rules. 1 5 are evident 
righe ones, Fo will allow, that Dr. "Clarke's ſob. 
| 125 ption is defenſible : he and you think that Dr 
Wikertabil's is ſo too. But why ? he confe 
tar ſometimes i our publick forms, the F ather 
is filed only "God; ase all Three; ſometimes 
to of the erlbüs ate introduced i in a ſubor- 
4 dination of” order to the firſt; 5 at other tim 
reit perfect equality. of nature is fully an 
_ © cleatly' Profe And theſe,” you ſay, are con- 
tradlicxſöns and obſcurities objected by Dr. S 
But Bi. Clatke was tog bg lan to object mer 
bbſcülſefes on heßis ſubject. An the lame (ending 
contrachetiaus ate found it in ſeriptue; 1 * here i is but 
— God, the Fathtr z, yet Chrift is over all, God 
leffed. for orders. He Ga: the Father is Lag 
rbau yet by ſay! ing, that God' was his Father, be 
mad? bimſelf eg gal to God.» Now if theſe ſcriptures 
can be recbnce a] Which you will own they can, 
ſo may our forms Which are built on them, To te- 
concile 


u Cor. viii. « "5 I, Nom ix. 
John xiv. 28. John v. 18. 
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eoncile either in any, way, ſome expreſions muſt 
be taken in their leſs obvious ſenſe. And there- 
fore harely taking them ſo, is not, on either fide, 
mae, Ken en call it. But the queſ- 
tion is, Do the I rinitarxians interpret any of them 
in à manner that is unjuſtifiable ?, Your, opinion 
that they do, cannot decide the point without 
proof. And you produce only this proof that 
equality of, nature excludes all ſorts and degrees of . 
ſubordination; far ſubordination. of order is none. 
Jenſt. There are certainly, or I am quite a ſtranger 
to the uſe and nieaning, of words, many ſorts. and 
degrees of Tubordigation among men, in the 
ſtate, the church, the army, nay, in every family. 
yet all have edel e nature, being all e- 
qually men: this therefore is not a ſubardination 
of nature. And if any, by way of diſtinction, 
call it a ſubordination of order, and ſhould ſar- 
ther, inſtead of ſaying that the Father, as ſuch, 
is firſt, and the Son, as ſuch, is ſecond. in order, 
ſay that the latter is ſubordinate in order. to tha 
former ; the worſt you could make of it is a kind - . 
of tautology or redugdancy, which may ſometimes - 
be uſeful to aſcertain that ſubordination, of nature 
is not meant. Nonſenſe it is not; for you know. 
the meaning of it; Sonſhip in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
implies, not an. inferioriy. or diverſity, but an & + 
uality of nature. Such the Jews. underſtood our 
Sour to claim, when he called God his own, - 
Father, (ra rięa idioy) nor doth, he deny it. | 
Your next advocate for latitude. of ſubſcription _ 
is the acute writer of the, caſe of ſulſcription, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be DF. Sykes.” Butas he argueschief- 
ly from Dr. Waterland's conceſſions, you paſs over 
this pamphlet as not having in it mach which 
hath not already fallen under notice. Horeuer, 
N | ſome . 
3 FP. 213, 214 P. 215. and note. 
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14 | 8 
ſome things in it, you ſay, deſerve our. further ca; 
—_—— 1 A zo 
«Great ftreſs, you ſay, is there laid upon R. Charles - 
I.*s declaration, which gave the latitudinarian ſub- 
ſcribers the firſt hint of general, literal, and gram- 
matical ſenſes. And to ſhew that this ſtreſs. is 
_ wrongly laid, you add, be XXXIX Articles being 
eftabliſhed by flatute for avoiding diverſities of opi- 
nions, the declaration which is underſtood to bave 
introduced theſe ſenſes was Juſt as ſubverſive of the 
eccleſiaſtical, as K. James II.“, declaration for 
liberty of conſcience was of the civil conſtitution.- 
Now in and before Charles I.'s time there were 
warm "diſputes betwixt thoſe whom you call Ar- 
minians, and the Calviniſts': and the expreſs purf- 

e of rhe King's declaration was not, as you talſe- 

ly repreſent it, to allow thoſe diverſities of opi- 
nions, but, not to ſuffer ſuch unneceſſary diſ- 
© putations. In order to put a ſtop to them, he 
< ratifies and confirms the articles of the church 
of England, requiring all his ſubjects to con- 

tinue in the uniform profeſſion thereof, and pro- 

hibiting the leaſt difference from the ſaid articles.” 
Was this ſubvertiag the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
by diſpenſing with the ſtatute law of the land from 
Which the articles derived their obligation? 

But he title of the articles ſets forth, that they 
were agreed upon for the preventing diverſities of 
opinions ;“ and conſequently, for preventing of all 
general, literal, and grammatical ſenſes, which ad- 
mitted diverfities of opinions.* But here, fir, you 
change the title of the article: yndeſignedly per- 
haps, but not without ſome danger of miſleading 

our readers.” Their chief intent was to avoid 
thoſe novelties, which then diſtracted the church: 
not to prevent ſuch diverſities, which, being in a 

1 N great 
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100 : 
t meaſure unforeſeen, it would not be their ptin- 
cipal buſineſs to provide againſt. Nor is the decla- 
ration more accurately repreſented. Lou quote 
in Italicks general, literal, or grammatical ſenſes, | 
which admitted diverſities of opinions; | as/.if 
the purpoſe of the declaration, expreſſed in its _ 
own words, was to encourage ſuch diverſities: 
nothing like it appears there. Icobſerves that men 
of all ſorts took the articles of the church of 
England to be with them in the TRUE USUAL | 
LITERAL meaning of the ſaid articles; that is, 
the Calviniſt plainly ſaw predeſtination aſſerted in 
them, and the grace of God: the Arminian as 
plainly ſaw conditional decrees and free-will in them : 
ut each wreſted it to what it did not aſſert, the 
one in favor of abſolute decrees, the other of ab- 
ſolute free-will. To compoſe, not incourage, this di- 
verſity, the declaration wills theſe diſputes be ſhut 
up in God's promiſes, as they be generally jet forth 
to us in the holy ſcriptures and the GENER AL mean- 
ing of the articles of the church of England accord- 
ing to them. Intending that both ſides ſhould ac- 
quieſce in that general meaning, without going 
beyond it, and reſtraining it to the particular ſenſe, 
which the one or the other might in his private | 
Judgement find out for it. And therefore it adds, b 
mo man—ſhall put his own ſenſe or comment to be 
the meaning of the: article, but ſhall take it in the. 
LITERAL'and GRAMMATICAL ſenſe. "Which the 
rigid Calviniſts were fo ſenſible was an inſufficient 
ground for their interpretation, that when they 
wanted to eſtabliſh, their ſenſe, they durſt nor 
truſt to the grammatical ſenſe, but called in aid 
the 9 Lambeth articles to explane the XVIIth: 
And deſired an alteration of the XVIth. And this 
I take to be the deſign of the King's declaration: 
+ Kot to appoint, as a new rule for the interpretation 
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of ther articles, that they ſhould be taken in the 
uſual liceral grammatical" ſenſe, © which ef © courſe” 
muſt al ways have been the rule: bot, beſide con- 
firming this rule, to dirett that preachers ſhould 
content themſelves with this ſenſe, © Without run 
ning into diſputes about particulars) Which, un- 
97 — articles thus, were not detertdined ö 
by them. This was a pratlent; ſeaſonable, necd- 
ful ad monieion: and, inſtead of introducing adivers" | 
ſiry*of ſenſes; took ati effectual way to diſcoura 
them, in proportion as it was regarded. 
The witer of Remarks on Dr. Powers Wide 
whem you recommend to us in thè note at pige 
21% hach by: no means overthrown Dr. Fuller's © 
aſſertiom conterning the latitude deſigned by tlie 
compilers of the articles of 1 562. He calls iin. 

deed,” as you do after him, a fancy; büt it is a 

fact, related by him as an hiſtorian, that ſome 
have unjuſtly taxed the compilers for too much 
favor extended in their large expreſſions: o 8 
theſe could not be perſons who wanted to ſcreen 
themſelves under theſe large expreſſſons, for they 
blamed them :) and that When Rogers printed his 
Expoſition of the articles in 1384, ſome were f. 

Ffended that bis interpretation confined the charitulle 
latitude in theſe articles.* Now this expoſition being 
publiſhed but thirteen years after the articles were 
eſtabliſned by parliament, the cbaritaòie lalitude', 
formerly allowed, muſt have been ſurely cdaval 
wink the articles. And how doth the remarker 
diſprove Fuller? He ſaith that Fuller, ine of” 

_ .  confuting' the taxation, adinits" the fat 11 Rn 
without'the'leaſt ſhidow'of a ſupport. And indeed 
he *doth not produce his vouchers, as he ſeldom 
an But he was ſo el to Know che mi, 

| [ * 


» Church Hiſt. Bock ix. 72 
© Ibid p. 172, 173» 
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that he may. be believed, When he ſaith, that 
ſuch complaints were made. Indeed cithef the 

- complainers or he went too far in ſaying, that the 
- compoſers in 1.562 brd top myth” favor in heir 
. large expreſſions throughout tbe tontexture of thi/e 
" articles, if they meant that more was extended 
* tbroughaut theilt, thag throughout K. Edward's | 
for they are in moſt places the ſithe Hut they 
"might and did extend in /me places more than 
bis. The remarker attempts to prove, that Bis 
extended no favor; becauſe he would not truſt 
«the convocation to make them, but employed 
fame fle conßdemts, cordial to the cauſe of religion. 
But why might not theſe be moderate, as well as 
- cordial ?, He fidicules the notion, that they could 
* predifcover dofirinal differences, which” bad no er- 
" tftence when the articles wers compoſed. Let why 
© might they not, without the gift of prophecy, 
- providently foreſee, as Fuller expreſſes it, pag 173, 
1 


that doctrinal differences would inevitably ariſe, in 
8 determined by ancient councils, even 
between Proteſtants agreeing in fundamentals 
and have it in their view" amongſt other things 
Purpoſely to couch the articles relative to them 
in general terms: not that falſhood ſhould take 
"ſhelter under the covert thereof, but to include 
all proper diſſenters within the comptehenſiveneſs 
of the expreſſions ? But their chief deſign was to 
avoid the differences which did ben exiſt ;' and 
few differences exiſt now which did not exiſt then. 
The remarker ſaich, pag, 52, that K. James was 
the firſt who found out their deſcretion and mo- 
deration. But we have in Fuller hiſtorical ' evi- 
dence, that it was found out, both by friends and 
enemies, — Pons he came into England; and 
much longer ſtill before K. Charles's declaration 
_ was publithed by Layd's advice. = 
3 wn 5 Lou 


{by 
- ok 1 * 4 Rogers | bath great: the odvontage 
"of all expaf s. that come after bim in point of 
Abri. 2 bs book war dedicated to Bancr 5 
. whoſe. chap ain þ e Was, n t 
r * ahi peruſed, and, by the lawf\ 
. authority; of . > of ml allowed to 
1 pnblick. Now Fuller ogers's book was 
- publiſhed in 1384. hh b Hop himſelf tells us he 
did. voluntarily, "of his own. accord, v7 altogtber 
- wnconfirained. Afterward, in 1507, he republiſh- 
ed it, with ; face inſcribed to Abp. *Bancroft, 
_ whoſe + chaplain : he might then be: and as the 
; chaplains ro the Prelates of Canterbury and Lon- 
don were the licenſers of . books, he 13 | 
"preſs his; own. licenſing his | own. book F 
form, as you acknowledge in yr pos, | 
vou add in the ſame note, can 
1 doubt but be took ane enſe . 
matier (of what matter ?) for his rule 
| thinh. had ihe authority of the theo, of. 772 
| fer pull Wing bis book, ee 


church on. theftrength of that Bok ow fc 

3 * 4 3 line of 1 . 
have only your gueſs. might only 
dere e gpod charater of ze. or only think 


ell of the man; or have read 
it long before, and We OY ttle about 
Ille appears not to have been with the = | 
: biſhop. at the time, as be dates his 00 
15 Horoinger near St. Edmund's-bury 
Suffolk. And had the archbiſhop intended bo 
give the ſanction of his own name to the book, 
it would have been ſome way diſtinctly aid. er 
this, you inform us, is our only * 
ſition of the articles, for Burnet declares th . 
was not a work of authority. What, does the 
permiffion or approbation of one archbiſho 
ceriai 


Confeſl, p. 218. 
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church of England, and get the approbation. of 
two ſucceſſive archbi ;:ibeſides. other biſhops, 
give none to Burners ? Burnet, it is evident, 


was à man of modeſty ; I with I could with trum 


. you the like character. Doeh 
See is mare evident. 


10 fotibn that latitude and toleration tnert goſpel 
privilegts, or an utter averfion to ſuc h nal ion, 6s 
ſobiſmatical and puritunicul e Yer all petſons ap- 


me degree. The church of Rome itſelf dath; 
fiiſt reformers did queen Elizabeth's biſhops 


vhere is your ptobf, | tharithey did not allow that 
latitude in the XVIIch and other articles, | for 
which the Calviniſts contend ? But you ſay, they 


toleration as puritanĩcal. Ate you not aſhamed? 
Whydo:younotconfels, like a fair and honeſt man, 
that queer Elizabeth's puritans had as little no- 
tiom ot alatitude and toleration, as her biſhops. 
He that compoſes à form of words' (ſays the 
ingenibus autbar of the' caſe) either ſo inaccurately, 
- $5;orladefigncdly, as that the propoſitions contain 
ed in them, in the uſual literal conſtruction, 
may or do ſignify different things, hath no rea- 
ſon to complain of prevarication, if men of veiy 
© different notions unite in ſubſcribing ſuch forms.“ 
* You-anſwer, be church denies this is her caſe.* 
And I pteſume any one may anſwer for the church, 
that ſhe is:notdeſignedly inaccurate : but when ſhe 


is obliged to treat of points, which are in part pecu- 


liarly above our reach, ſhe mult be inaccurate, from 
* C 2 \ the 

© P. 221. -+ f Ibid. 
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certain give Rogets's bodk rr aulburity of be 


you inſorm your read- 
ers, than that queen ' Elizabeth s:biſbops either bad 


e. latitude and toleration, in forme things, o 


did: ſome more, perhaps, and ſome leſs. And 


would have looked: on nations of latitude and 
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the inadequateneſs of our ideas, and the inabi li- 
ty of language to expreſs what cannot be fully 
comprehended. Orc if the ſcripture expreſſions 
are indeterminate in which ſhe cloaths any article, 
the ſenſe of that article muſt be left indeterminate 
alſo. Such latitude of interpretation as theſe 
things require, may wellibe allowed. As to any, 
ariſing from new and modern ſenſes of words; 
againſt which you procede to argue, I plead not 
for i but leave thoſe, who do, to defend it. 
Another ſincere friend to religious liberty you 
introduce, is Phileleutherus Cantabrigienſis, who 
inſiſts, that 'no articles, at a ruli and ſtandard of 
* defirinal preaching, | ought to be impoſed, berauſe 
* of the great danger that the right f Chriſtians to 
* private W incurs:by ſuch impoſition.” The 
church is the pillar and flay of thetrath.* Which 
truth ſhe is to teach her diſciples, according as 
their capacities will * or their circumſtances 
require; giving milt to Buber, and ſtrong meat 10 
thoſe of full age. Is ſhe chen not auchorized to 
make an 8 of theſe truths, inculcating ſuch 
as are neceſſary for all, and — — 
others which their patticular circumſtances t . 


for, as à rule and ſtandard of doctrinal preaching 
what is there in this that is not agreeable to . 


ture ? hat that is contrary to the right of pri- 
vate judgement ? muſt not teachers inſtruct ac- 
cording to their judgement of ſeripture; or muſt 
they teach according to the judgement of thoſe 
who need to be inſtructed ? The diſciple, after all, 


may reject the doctrine if he pleaſes; and the can- 


didate for an appointment to teach may do the 
ſame : but will ſuch candidate claim as his privi- 
lege by the goſpel a __ to be appointed a teach- 
er 

See before, 2d Lett. chap. V. p. 154— 159 ꝶ oh 
> Confeſſ. p. 223. Tim. iii. 15. * Hebr. v. 13, 14. 
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wx, of dbctrines which thoſe girefted to examine 
his faith: are verily perſuaded are contrary to the 
goſpel; and to demand from the civil power 
reward and encouragement for ſo doing? OF 
Vou wonder what idea this very /en/ible writer 


had of peace, uuben he ſuppoſed it might\be kept, by 


the att of ſubſcription, among men of ſuch different, 


emen as he-mentions.!; I intirely agree with. 
you that the ſame men, with ſafety. to the peace of 
the church, might ſubſcribe as many feyeral forms 
of wordt, each expreſſing his own ſyſtem clearly 
and explicitly, as: ſubſcribe the ſame form of words 
is ſa. many different ſenſes.* But can the peace of 
the church be any better preſerved by men's ſub. 
ſcribing the ſcripture in different ſenſes, than by 
ſubſcribing, the articles in different ſenſes ? or 
muſt all men ſubſcribe to [cri ture in one and the 
ſame ſenſe? And who ſhall know whether they 
do? or is ĩt not evident, that if this method were 
tried, they would not? and are not ſome of theſe 
differences ſuch, as will exclude men from the 
benefits of Chriſtianity? and ought not ſuch 10 
be excluded from Chriſtian communion?̃ 
Zut 1s nt Chriſt, you aſk, king in bis . 

kingdom ? is be not the ha and maſter in mat- 
ters pertaining to conſcience ? and can any man give 
way. 10 an \uſurpation of that authority, which 
Cbriſt claims ſolely to himſolf,, without revolting from 
bis allegiance, and ſubmitting to an uſurper of bis 
Kingdom ?* Chriſt is king in his own kingdom: 
bi command to the miniſters at his church was, 
Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of - the Holy GH. 
T . them to ren wha lever I bave command 
C 3 . d 
1 p. 22 4 | 
on Confel, p. 228. m 
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you Therefore, in ſo bapiizing, and in fo =» 
a ef — his miniſters do not uſurp an. 2 | 
which Chriſt claims ſolely to himſelł, but; wh 
he hath commiſſioned them to exerciſe. He who: 
ſubmits-nor ta this doctrine revolts from his alle- 
| giance; and he who claims a right to teach con- 

trary to it is the uſurper. Do we then diſobey or 
obey Chriſt's: leingly authority, when we. refuſe to 
let thoſe, who, according to the beſt: of our 
judgement, xeje& one or more of the eſſential ar- 
ticles of bis doctrine, communicate with us? Yer 
vou, if you are to be underſtood, would have 
them more than commuNnicants, you would fn 
them admitted a8 teachers. 

1 need not meddle with the next writer; 1 
with the anſwer which you have en him from. 
page 225 to page 238; but muſt take notice of 
a groſs miſrepreſvntation of your ow, which Joo 
often tepete through [your book,” though perha 
in different words. 1 havealready beenfeveral times 
obliged to mention it, and ſhouldbeglad to meet with 
16 farther occaſion of doing ſo. It is your aſſertion, 
that ibe 1womest a mant down to ſubſcribe the 
XXXIX Articles, cincumſtanced and conditioned as 

tha Jubſcreprion- ue i, be fits\down 10 xn away. 
 this'right (of [private e „ and 0 
2 it To- th church? : 8 8 
this by ſaying e 
teftant, as eb, 4 410 B e o, 
or 4 —— of," am dane, ' wbith be himſelf 
concii ves 10 be contramy 1 Tha "feriphures's.\ And 
nath he not an equal right to deblare his aſſent to 
any doctrine, or his approbation of ic, Which he 


himſelf conceives to be XL 66able to ſeripture ? is 

not giving ſuch aſſent as 15 an exerciſe of his 
right 

» Matth. XXVili, 19, 2 20. » Confeſlip. 22h. 


4 Ibid; 


| 4 
t of ent as his denying. it? 
ih e ah his 1 SE 20 n 
it to the church, When he ſub! ibes, willing . 


ex animo, that. he believes the dbctfines, pro- 
Fol to tis CORTE 15 the church of 


land, are ceabl to ſeri re? For this 
9 W Nen N 1 7 to what 
the, pro ofe es: 15 Profe N. Bp nothing ut © wha 


Is read in ſcripture, or may be proved: rhereb 


, 


© ſhould be required of any man, that it ſhould 


1 


« believed as an article of the falth, or , . 
ae 


„ ſalvation,” But who ſhall judge of what is 7 

read, or may be 1 theret: roved She for herſelf”? 7 
every private 1 who thinks he caa, for him- 
ſelf. Accordingly, ., ſhe TIE candidates for 
orders ta 17 Ae that the Pen will teach nothing a$ 
neceſſary, but what the perſuaded may 
be ſo proved. Indeed” 555 not 0 near ſo 
much as may be proved thereby to be neceſſary: 

but admits to her communion perſoas, who doubt 
of « dilbelieve doctrines, whieh ſhe takes to be 
ſeript are truths, Provided they ſtill hold thoſe, 
which. ſhe rakes to 2 0 moſt Chriſtians. 
But ſhe dath not rofels, and ſurely ſhe ou he 
not, to admit, as dae thoſe whom ſhe t bet 

to be no Chriſtians.” With reſpeR to her 3 
ſhe follows a different, yet a confiſtenr, rule. She 
looks on og doctrines as being, though not 
necelſarye 3 t very important, either always or 
on particular occaſions. Therefore ſhe judges 
it T to admit any one as a member, Wh D 
doth not make à profeſſion of them. If he 
Judges'i it unlawful to make that profeſſion, he 
may. follow his own opinions, as ſhe follows hers : 

neither hath a right to overrule the other. Either 
e in the wrong, or both: one in one part, 


the other in a different part. Endeavouring 
C 4 to 


- 
* 
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to ſew modeſtly which errs, and where, is a cha- 
ritable office. But accuſing the church of a glaring 
incon/iflenty with what ſhe, profeſſes, 3 for 
practicing any rules at all ot this kind, is a glaring 
abſurdity. - And yet it is the a 70wed, and were it 
ſible for y00 to keep cloſe to your point, would 
3 been che whole buſineſs of your book, which 
hath employed you longer than the Trojan war 
did the Greks ; impoſitions, compulſive ſubſcriptions, 
uunrighteous compliances, ar ticles obtruded, ſtarving 
enquifitions, are ecchoed from almoſt every page of 
it. Your firſt eleven years have been ſpent in re- 
peting this charge: it will egſt you more than 
another eleven to prope it. | 
The laſt writer you mention on this ſubject 
3s Bp. Clayton, who thinks am attempt towards 
* avoiging diverſity of opinions, not only to be as uſe- 
« leſs, but an impratticable, ſcheme,” In which you 
intirely agree with bim: but ſay, it was altually the 
ettempt of bar firſt reformers and is ftitl the ſcheme 
of. the churches of England and Ireland. Surely 
this is not tmirely agreeing with Dr. Clayton, who 
* doubts whether tbę compulers of the articles ever 
agreed exattly in their opinion, not only with re- 
+ pgard 10 all the articles, but even with regard to 
am one of Ma. Had they a ſcheme to make 
all men of one opinion by "ſubſcribing articles in 
the ſenſe of which” they themſelves were not 
agreed ? But perhaps you donot adopt Dr. Clay- 
ton's opinion in this caſe: and indeed, to ſay the 
truth, it is difficult tobe ſure what your opinion is; 
ſometimes Cranmer was the /ole compiler, ſome- 
times there were more. Sometimes the articles 
Have but one ſenſe ; at other times you aſk, Va 
ſpall we ſay F thoſe compilers who perbaps, ... . 
gere wedded to Calvin's form of church diſcipline ? 
| | : cad 


1 I Confell, P. 233+ | ! Thid, 


7. "OOO rey 
can any one ſay that they held mo opinion diverſe 
from this interpretation? or can any one think that 
"they would agree to the paſſing this article, but that 
 tbey thought it was conceived in ſuch general terms, 
that they might ſubſcribe it with @ good conſcience, 
and without equivocation.* This relates to the 
XXIIId Article; Cranmer and Ridley were cer- 
tainly Epiſcopalians; and if other compilers were 
wedded to Calvin's form of church diſcipline, 
your argument will lead us to ſuppoſe only that 
the compilers agreed in allowing Preſbytery to be 
of - publick authority at Geneva, and Epiſcopacy 
in England; conſequently they did not attempt to 
avoid ſuch diverſity of opinion, as ſhould condemn 
either, in their reſpective places, as unlawful. 
And at page 214 you tell us, that ſubſcribers ſub- 
ſcribe to ſeveral ſenſes, in the intention of the church. 
One who ſays this, however falſe it may be, 
cannot conſiſtently charge the church wich the 
_ impraQible ſcheme of avoiding all diverſity of 
Opinion. Le | 
| "But Dr. Clayton has a further doubt, which 
you elſewhere quote with approbation, whether 
any uo thinking men ever agreed exattly in their 
' opinions with regard to any one of the articles. Try 
this in ſeveral of them, and it wild be found one 
of the moſt extravagant doubts that ever was 
formed. Many may diſagree concerning the anſwer 
to many queſtions that may be aſked about the 
_ doctrine, which is the ſubject of the article, and 
yer perfectly agree in all that the article affirms 
concerning it. From neglect of this diſtinction 
ariies one of the perpetual ſophiſms of the wri- 
ters againſt the articles. It might almoſt as well 
have been ſaid, that no two men ever agreed in 
any one opinion whatever. | 
PE” You 
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* therein.” thought th 7 ey men 
gb lead, 2 py e Fa in. all, gedline(s 
neſty, under hr oper. MA "an to, and coercion 
cappl moagitrates, 9 4 nai {ee that you 
/ 4 7 think fa dae, Bur by your 
aue, D e Bayh by not. CH., Whatever he 
hom 5 25 ow. what he 

chang yy 175 59 At. af crak 
lives in all go 1 neſty, under Fals. 
of che WN. magil 7 ab in, e ence of ſup- 


(1008, open, inter 
thapks, in t See Dy 8 5 
n religion bad. 5 55 


a think that the Christi 
ig making eben 7 Proper, ſubjection. to 
the, cixilanagſtrage 3.07.4 0 ye qa 
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bis, Epiſtle to, Titus, he repref 2 
fund dofirine 10 put men in mind to be i, 
Bring palhies aud newer, to. oper 
"oppolzion.za their. condudt, heſgpe. #3 ip- 
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Aient, deceived, 43 divers Pry 
_ /:” in malice. dud. envy, hetgtul an Fa 
,@p%ber, ch. iii. 1, 3. Nay, vod) 7 5 h 
able is the force of truth, exprels. a, ſounder opi- 
nion a few, pages after ſaying, — reach 
Abe £ 7. of civil {c ſociety jo im erfeeih. that 
a 7 nfigence of : rel: an 1. connecſed 72 them, 
bg duell. are m_ peace of Jah 2722 if: lupe 
Which 1 apprehend, no 4 body will n . 
Hu 
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But you ſay Tue, why u] be 
2 os Abr 3 


and prevent the 
ting them 1% iir ot 
ledge no form int * | 
parable to itz But. if tho feniptuces- contain more 
chan any ordinary head can remember, or even your 
own ext | ez. and what is remembered, 
is ſa ſubject tu be ved of: which your own 
book furniſnes many proofaʒ to eſtabliſn the ſcrip - 
ture only, wich all its liabileneſa to being wreſted, 
(and you thinle it an unhappy miſtake in the firſt 
reformers; that they thought be true ſenſe of 
ſcripture. coitld de but ont) refer you to the 
author of the Confeſſtonal far his upinion of ſuch. 
like- eſtabliſhments: the cbarch accerrs and 
TOLERATES, foe likewiſe MAINTAINS, Contrary 
opinions. For the perſons, whoſe :contrary opinions ſbe 
ACCEPTS ad TOLERATES,' do, by this very alt 
of fubſoription; become part of - the body of the: 
churrh: ſelf; © and retail their contrary 
opinions-t0:4he;publitk; by the very authority which 
the church gives them. I not. this t0.lift the church: 
off ber ancient \feandations ** The church of Eng- 
land therefore, to avoid ſuch diverſity: of opi- 
nions, and to convey to the people thoſe parts of 
ſerĩpture vhich are more neceſſury and uſeful, and 
to guard againſt the. perverſe wreſtings of hereticks, 
piſts, and enthuſiaſts, adopted the ancient creeds, 
framed her articles and liturgy. Put only the 
prophet Iſaiah into the hands of the common 
people, and aſk any of them, Underſtandeſt thou 
| what 


* P . 236, *Þ 3. . 227, 228, 
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what thou readęſt ? Might they not juſtly: anſwet 
with the eunuch, Hou can I. encept ſome. man 
guide me & And when, from the ſcriptures ſo ex- 
planed, he himſelf deduced, or aſſented to Philip's 
deduction, from them, and believed that Jeſus 
Chrift war abe Son f Gad, he did not thereby grve 
up his right of private judgement, but exerciſed 
it : Nor did he; by uſing the aid of an interpre- 
ter; prefer human explicatjons to the word of 
God, but better underſtood the word of God by 
the means of ſuchexplication. How much leſs would 
the common people without it be able to under- 
ſtand the whole Bible? Lou indeed venture to ſay, 
that points of Chriſtian dodrine cannot be' made 
plainer in tbem (human forms and explications) 
than they are already in the ſcripture. Then we 
have no need of interpreters of ſcripture: all 
nin accounts, and explanations of The ſcripture 
dotfirine: of the Trinity, which ate human forms, 
were ridiculous attempts to explane what was as 
plain before the explanation as afterwards ; which, 
however true, I ſuppoſe the eminent prelate, who 
died in 1761, and Dr. Clarke, your good ſriends 
and clients, did not apprehend. Now, the right 
which they, in their private capacities, aſſumed, 
I humbly conceive the ſynod of their country 
might exerciſ. aer ene e 
Tou cenſure a conſequence which you think fol- 
lows from Bp. Clayton's principles, which is, that 
every: diſſenter from theſe eſtabliſhed forms breaks in 
4pon , the peace and welfare which uniſ ormity is in- 
tended to maintain. And this,” at once, demoliſbes 
all thoſe (ſyſtems of government, which toler ate doc- 
trines and diſciplines, contrary ta the eſtabliſhed 
farms.*' I have not taken upon me the N 
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Acts viii. 30, 31. e Confeſl, p. 236. 
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cedents or conſequenees. But, in my judgement, 
doubtleſs every diſſenter doth harm: yet he may 
_ alſo, accidentally do good, by me king others 
more ſtudious and circumſpect. And ſocieties 
ſhould bear with the harm, becauſe it muſt be 
preſumed to —.— without bad intention, from 
the im of human nature: and intoler- 
ance of tolerable opinions and practices would 
do much more harm. 
His Lordſhip: fays,: If men were not to ſpeak 
_-< their a _ of. 1 1 10 40 
| ſay, openly profeſs 'things. contrary to eſtabliſoment 
” truth wauld ſoon be baniſhed from the earth.” On 
which you aſk, doth not this plainly imply, that 
eſtabliſoments baniſh; truth from the. earth, in the 
| ſame proportion as they anſwer the ends of peace and 
welfare to the civil community? Civil eftabliſh- 
ments of religion do harm «pox the: whole,. where 
the people, without them, would have bet- 
ter notions of religion, than they have with 
them. They do harm in part, where any thing 
wrong or falſe is mixt with them: and yet may 
often do leſs harm, than the want of any. When 
ſuch caſes happen, is not always eaſy to deter- 
mine, nor perhaps of much uſe, For if there were 
no good eſtabliſument, where there now is, there 
would be no fewer bad ones elſewhere. Every man 
hath a right to judge, what he {ſhall believe and 
ptofeſs, and what he ſhall adviſe and encourage 
others to believe and profeſs: and his liableneſs to 
miſtake in this doth not take away his right, as 
hath been before explaned. Thus the ſupreme 
magiſtrate or legiſlative power hath a right to ad- 
viſe and encourage the people to believe and prac- 
tice the religion which he thinks true. * 
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J far. us they practice ir fm cheir belief, chey 
are not / bypogrines. are not bound to be- 
lieve or "profes hat hte 1doth, Jydeed-if he leads 
them wrong; tisch il offer, tnote or leſs: yet 
neither Ml it be en "baniſhed efrom the earth, 
even were lie to be Wacht enongh-t6 wſe-force 
— eee ya — tion us is 
eſtabhihment producers Tocipty. For 
it may produte pe — —[4 mea in 
ſome order, as 10 0 hag no rel opa 
"worſe than his: und xlfis. hutts t truth. And 
joined with a toleratden; which vught ever to ac- 
company it, it may produtre bath more truth and 
more peace, thun if "there * ae oftabliſh- 


2 | 
 - Tt doth not follow, $9p@U wht irhnitvic 
the mapiltrate"rifay eftabliſh'the religion which he 


rhinks'beft and trueſt, br wor war any jun- 
- tick revelations There muy have been one, and e 
may Have eſtabliſned tbr; or there may be one, 
and he not have heart of — or not have been 
convinced of it; and yet he may eſtabliſſi what, 
Io far ab ir gots, is eonfiftent with it: or, if ie be 
inconfiſtept, it will de ony erereifing his 
right wrongly, as hat been already ex 
He hach 'no rigbt to require an uni 
'of profeſſion. And conſcientious diſſenters are 
not wicked oppoſers of God's authority; for 
God doth not require them to conform, 
while they think it unlawful: nor thema 
giſtrate to require from them the profeſſion of 
What they do not believe, nor * to comply 
with him if he doth. 
Now if all theſe your favorites, and notre 
friends 1b regten liberty, as you deſeribe them, 
are, by the proofs you have produced, hon;radie- 
my 


fp, at; 
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Yory An into fiftent, not © bly cih each ober, but 
run with thanſetobs, webe cam brip it? "nay we 
not arcbunt for ir, Mill in yo, own words, (that 
while they were enenbouring to 7 they were 
dun datbbinꝝ WH Bb untempered mortar:t Yer the eva 
ſiltency is nor, as you "ſtrangely ſtate it, betet 
the ſcheme of churthmenand theiriprinciples. Tur 
words ate, if you late Their feveral' sens 
they are founded upon the church's declaration 
1 per fetly' conſiſtent is the reaſonableneſs of con- 


ormity with the rights private judgement : but 
7 habt 10 their” pcs of Chriftiah l. 
ry. . and you Wil find there is nothi 
more inchmſſtent tiith theſe principles, than the a. 
Thirty tobich be thurth 'of Eupland Elaichs and 
exerciſes.” Now, if the chureh of England cu 
no more than me declares, and her declarations aft 
codlifſtent with her principles of liberty, and 
her ſcheme is founded upon her deelarations, 
then perfectly conſiſtent * willher ſebeme be with 
her principles. If the church of England de- 
clares nothing is to be taught contrary to the ſcrĩp- 
rures, ſhe doth not act inconfiſtentiy in claim 
an authority to refuſe to commiſſſon thoſe as wach- 
ers, whoſt doctrines "the judges contrary to the 
ſeriptutes. The only inconſiſtency in the Whole 
affair is between the voluntury proftſton of 
your friends, / and their Sele. And conſiſtenty 
required of them, not, as you fay, to have 01 
dran from a thurch which uſurped an authority 
bat did mot bilung to ber ʒi but, that they ſhoulit 
not have ſued to be permitted to ſubſeribe urti- 
cles, which they did not inwardly believe. If they 
have been deceived by any fallacies, framed by 
thernfelves or other ſophiſts, into a raſh ſubſerip- 
tion, and they find after wards that, in conlelenee, 
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bey cannot comply 2vith the conditions required ty 
he church of all ber miniſters, you imagine Dr. 
Conpybeare would have determined, an o ligation 
day ien them 10 rasen their preferments in the 
«hurch.* Therefore, if you acquieſce. in thi 
determination, as you ſeem to do, and yet fail of 
acting in conſequence of it, in ſuch manner as 
you ought, it will not be for want of Gs 
IO will ſtand ſelf. condemned. n 


1 Convinced of the FRE 1 2 
cane, VII. unjuſtifiableneſs of Arian fublerip- 
| tion, notwithſtanding. the obligi 
Fophiſtry of Dr. Clarke to explane the very Athe 
naſian creed into an Arian one, you can neither 
hope for more preferment, nor conſiſtently keep 
what you have, | unleſs this obligation to 
ſubſcription be taken off. To obtain this end 
is the chief aim and purpoſe of your boak z 
and you attempt it by two different 2 You 
ſometimes repreſent, it as unjuſtifiable to requ 
any ſubſcription to- Articles, or aſſent to confeſ- 
ſions of faith. And could you have proved this 
int at all, your proof might have lain in a very 
po le compaſs, and the reſt of your book paler. 
have been ſuperfluous and-uſelels. But then you 
muſt have loſt the opportunity of a great many 
bitter reflections, which, however unjuſt, you 
could not perſuade yourſelf to. forego. And 
though you certainly deſigned to pleaſe thoſe, who 
would have all fences thrown down, yet whether 
you inwardly wiſh that, or only to have ſuch as 
ſtand: in your way demoliſhed, may be at leaſt 
doubtful. Beſides, atracking the conſtant prac- 
tice of all churches in all ages, ſeemingly found- 
* on ſcripture too, lan the appearance of being 
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n romantic enterprize. And therefore you endea- 


vour to ſhew, in the ſecond place, that if there 
muſt be ſomething to anſwer the purpoſe of ar- 
ticles; they ſhould not; however, be thoſe of the 
church of England, as they now ſtand : which 
opens to you a freſh. vein of ſatyrical remarks, 
Flad you ſpoken to theſe two points methodically, 
it had been eaſy to ſee how you advanced in your 
argument; what was to your purpoſe, and what 
not. But you have mixed your reaſonings upon 
each confuſedly, and thrown into the midft of 
both, facts true and falſe, reproaches juſt or un- 
juſt, digreſſions pertinent or otherwiſe, to ſuch a 
that the reader can ſcarce ever ſee where- 

abouts he is; and the anſwerer hath every now 
and then his work to begin anew: at pre- 
ſent, you labor to diſcredit, not ſubſcription 
in general, but ſubſcription to the articles 
of our church. And to bring the Orthodox, 
as you call them in derifion; over to your purpoſe, ' 
you take great pains to ſhew, that the articles 
have but one ſenſe; which one ſenſe in many 
of the articles is as contrary to the opinions of 
moſt of the ſubſeribing clergy, as it is againſt 
the Arians in thoſe relating to the Trinity. You 
inſtance eſpecially in the XVIIth article, which 
you repreſent as certainly intended by the com- 
pilers in che Calviniſtical ſenſe; yet this article is 
now commonly ſubſcribed in the Arminian: con- 
ſequently, it as much concerns the orthodox, as 
the Arians, to get rid of our preſent ſubſcription. 
This is the maſter argument by which you attempt 
to effect your purpoſe. in 
Tbe XVIIth Article is your grand battering 


ram, with which you threaten us from one end of 


your book to the other; but principally through 
the whole of this long ſeveath chapter you apply 
39.3 IS . 
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it agaiaſt us with unwearied perſeverance. A few 
plain facts will repel, and drive it back: upon: the 
he Nec i 499008 10/ gain) od fur 
ou begin this chapter with aſſenting, It is. 4 
fad in which, our hiſtorical wri ens of ,all gar ties 4 
Free, that, dur ing ibe reign of Queer Eligebeth, and 
for ſome part f ibe reigu af Klinge Tame I. there 
was uo difference, beiueen the epiſcapal «barchmes 
and the Puritans, in matters of goftrine. The con- 
teſts, between the biſhops, and the Puritans f theſe 
times concerning ſuh/cxiptions, areſe from. thoſe arti- 
cles which aſſerted the powers of ay epiſcopal hierar- 
chy, and an authority 10 preſcribe and injoin rites and 
ceremonies.* That the epiſcopal churchmen and 
puritans differed. on other articles than the epiſco- 
pal hierarchy, is maniſeſt from the biſhops, praceds. 
ings againſt Deriog and other principal men among 
the puritags, tor holding, againſt the IIId ar- 
ticle, the Calviniſtical explanation of Chriſt's de- 
ſcent into hell. And alſo for holding the unla w- 
fulneſs of the government of women. The puri- 
tans were like wiſe cenſured for holding it lawtul for 
<. a private, man openly to diſprove or condemn, in 
Aackrine, that thing that is eſtabliſhed by publick 
authority, before. he hath, by humble ſupplica- 
tion ſhewed the errer thereof to the ſajd autho- 
© rity : expreſſing his name and hand to the ſame.“ 
rom hence I infer, that they did contradict 
the doclrineſ as well ag the i ſcipline of the church; 
d. chat do do ſo by a publick writing, not addreſ- 
ſed to the Queen, parliament, or convocation, and 
without a name, was at that time of day judged a 
breach of the peace. Nay, in the very point of pre- 
deſtination. the puritans and churchmen were not 
io well agreed: as you repreient them to have been. 
Las ? 49956 1 WO: 71005 500 30.54 F F 5 ker 
aps 
gee Strype's life cf. Parker, p. 324, 326, 4133 
© Ibid, p. 412. 
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For although Calviniſm in this point prevaled 
much in her reign, both in the ſehwols and ia tbe 
pulpit, yet it was not underſtood to be certainly 
the ſenſe of the articles, even by thoſe who held 
the borrible dre. 
The prevalence of thoſe | yigorous/- opinions 
amongſt ys was wing to the following incidents. : 
The Marian perſecution hac driven many of our 
church into Exile z ſome of theſe went to Geneva 
and Zurich. There they icbibed much Calvi- 
niſm in church government, and diſcipline, and 
ſome rigid opinions in points of qoctrim. Not 
that even all of them were agreed jn theſe opinions: 
as appeats from a petition of many of them to the 
biſhops, requeſting that in the future ſettling the 
diſcipline of the church, they ſhall not ſubject 
to puniſhments, with Pelagians, Papiſts, Epi- 
cures, and Anabaptiſts, ſuch men as deny that 
any part of mankind are ordained before all 
worlds, by force of God's holy predeſtination, 
to an nnavoidable neceſſity to be damned eter- 
nally: unleſs they affirm. and maintain that man, 
* of his gyn natural power, is able to will or 
wor k of himſelf any thiog. that ſhould in any 
caſe help or ſetve towards his own ſalvation.“ 
So afraid were they of the ſeverity of ſome of 
their fellow exiles; among which was Laurence 
Humphreys, before mentioned, who, after hav- 
ing been tinctured with Calviniſm at Zurich, 
was at his return, in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
dalene college and queen's profeſſor of divinity in 
the uni uerſity of Oxford]; and ſo continued till the 
year 1596. This introduced Calvin's inſtitutions, 
as the ground work of divinity, to the ſtudents 
there. The ſamę inſtitutions were introduced in- 

g D 2 to 

Strype's Annals, Vol. I. p. 294, 295. 


(36) 
to the other univerſity, if not before, yet, cer 
tainly, on T. Cartwright's return from Geneya to 
Cambridge, in 1578. And from that time, 1 
apprehend, they prevaled more and more, till 
towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. they 
became the general rudiments of divinity in both 
univerſities : for find Bp. Sanderſon © ſaying, 
(of Hooker's Eecleſiaſtical Polity, about the year 
1608) It was „bete, parative to me (that 1 
ſay not antidote) for the reading of Calvin's Inſti- 
< tutions with more caution," than perhaps (other- 
* wiſe) I ſhould have done. Porchat be book was com- 
s © mended to me, as it was generally to all — 
* ſcholars in thoſe times, as the beſt and 
- <'ſyſtem of divinity ; and' firteſt to — a 
« ground-work in ehe ſtudy of that profeſſion.” 
And with reſpect to this euſtom, Ithink it probable 
chat king Jamesꝰs directions to the univerſity were 
framed 10 the year 16716. Thatyoung ſtudents in 
divinity be directed to ſtudy ſuch books as be 
«moſt agreeable in dotirine and diſcipline to the 
church of England; © and incited to beſtow their 
time in the fathers and councils,” ſchoolmen, 
'*/ hiſtories, and controverſies; and not inſſt too 
< Jong upon compendiums and abbrevintions, making 
them the ground of their ſtudy in divinity.“ Suc 
being the tares ſown in both univerſities, togeth 
with the better ſeed, it is no wonder that the for- 
mer in great meaſure interru 75 the growth'of 
the latter. But that they did not intirely choak 


the good ſeed is evident froth Hooker's ſermons at 
the temple, where he preached what you now 
2 Arminianiſm: that predeſtination was not 
3 og 15 God, but coNdiional : that the 

| doings 
e Sec Hamion®s Diſconrſe of God's grace and decrees, 
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religion ſpeaketh very dangerouſly of. falli 


. 
Aoings of the wicked are not of the will of God 
poferive, | but only per miſive: that reprobates are 
not rejected but for the evil works which God did 
foreſee. they will commit. And when his oppo-- 
nent called for his authorities in py Paul 
contrary to the judgement of all churches and 
all writers; Hooker replied, the ſentences. 
vhich he might have cited out of all church con- 
feſſors, together with the beſt learned monu- 
ments of former times, and not the meaneſt of 
© our otun, were more in number than perhaps he 
< willingly would have heard ot. Even the main- 
tainers of Calvin's predeſtination, notwithſtanding 
their prevalence from the cauſes juſt aſſigned, in cen- 
ſuring an anticalviniſtical , durſt not veature 
toaſſert that his opinion was contrary to our articles. 
For they ſay, We are fully perſuaded, that he 
hath taught untruth, Ir NOT] AGAINST THE AR- 
TICLES, yet againſt the religion of our church, 
publickly received, and always held in her ma- 
jeſty's reign, and maintained in all ſermons, diſpu- 


tations, and lectures. And, in their ſecond ad- 


monition to the parliament, p. 43. they acknow- 
ledge, indeed the beok of articles of Chriſtian 


from grace, which is to be reformed, beca 
t. dos auch inclineth to their error. Meaning the 
error of thoſe who are now called Arminians. So 
contrary to facts is your aſſertion, that, J 
Queen Elizaheth's reign, the epiſcopal church- 
men agreed with the puritans in-dorine, and un- 
derſtood the articles in a Calviniſtical ſenſe. In a 
great part of it moſt of them might: but by no 

As little truth is there in what ad- 


vance, that the parliament of 1572 ſeems to have 
— 8 D 3 thought 
© See his Anſwer to Travers's Supplication. 
> Strype's Life of Whitgift, Append. p. 199- 
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t 238 ) 
Hal; br their obje tions of the puritans (to the epiſ- 
copal hieratchy and the authority to 
366 injoin rites and ceremonies) reaſonable; and 
accordingly in tbe aft of | that eur, imoining ſub- 
ſeription;'' thoſe articles are required to be ſubjerib= 
du, which only concern the confeſſion of rhe true 
aii uud the; ſacraments. Nom it ſeems to me 
Juſd ih S eobtrar y. That v er parliament, in the 
ch. Eltz. (fot che year by you aſſigned is wrong, 
whether by miſtake, or deſigu I Kno. not) in 
chat very act, and in che very paragraph that you 
quote, ſhe that they did not think che 8 
of the puritans againſt the rebleſiaſtical hierar= 
chy vere reaſonadie 3 becauſe they appointed al} 
perſons to ſubſcribe before the — — 
of the ſpiritualties, and to read the biſfiop's or 
gu ardian's teſtimonial of it in the church. They 
alſo made the biſnop judge of (every:miniſter” s teſ- 
timonials: of life and faith ; and give biſhops, or 
the eceleſiaſtical commiſſioners, power of depriv- 
„ the articles -. 
But by the act you obſerve, thoſe! articles are re- 
quired'to. be fabſcribed, which only ſcuncernxhe con- 
reffion of the true faith and che ſadcraments. This 
would have yeur readers unclerſtand, as if the 
act requiced ani ſuch of the XXX IX Articles to 
be ſubſcribed 4s concerned the confeſſion of tb true 


b. and the. ſacraments; which is. nut ſaid in: che 


act, nor could he meant by the words quoted. 
An act of parliament; efpecially:a-penat' one, 48 
this is, ought tobe very expreſs and clear: other- 
wiſe, neithet can any man knom what it is be is 
injoĩned to do under apenalty, nor van the 3j 
know what offence he is to puniſh. The act hach 
Fee pre . in — —.— the 
* lubſcriber 
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ſubſcriber to know what thoſe articles are—2b7ch 
«only concern the confeſſion of ibe true Chriſtian faith, 
and the . in the meaning of the lawgiver 
ho requires ſubſoription : 'the act is careful to 
inform him, by deſeribing them, as compriſed in a 
Joo imprinted; iulituled Articles, whereupon it 


vas agreed by the 2 of 


boch provinees, and the whole 5 io the 
convocation holden at London in the year of 
our Lord God 2662. according to the compu- 
tation of the church of England, for the 
avoiding of the diverſity of opinions, and for 
the eſtabliſning of conſent touching true reli- 
gion, put forth dy the Queen's authority.” And 
the judge is as clearly directed whom to puniſh : 
every perſon umder tho degres of ' a Biſbop which doth 
or ball prrtaud tone u prieſt or miniſter of God's 
Holy werd and ſacraments," by reaſon of any other 


form of inſtitution,” | conſeeration" or ordering, than 


abe form fet: forth by parliament in the time! of the 
ate King. EdwardVith,'or now uſed in the 
reign of our mu gratious ſovereign Lady, wWho ſhall 
nat 'befure be feaſt of ibe nativity of Cbriſt next 
Follo ting. . . in ie preſence of "the | Biſhop 
2 diexlare bis àaſſent and ſubſcribe to all the 
-articles\of>religipn' as before deſcribed ; - or ſpall not 
Bring from ſuch "Biſhop, , under bis ſeal au- 
Abentici, au onial of ſurbaſſent and ſubſeription-; 
or ſhall not open vn ſume Sunday, in the time of the 
publick'fervice afore-noon, im every church, where, 
-by reaſon of am ecclefiaſtical living, he ought to at- 
dend, read both' the ſaid teftimanial, and the ſaid 


Articles, on pain of | deprivation, and voidance of 


all his eccleſiaſtical promotions. Here every 
ching is clear, to the miniſter, and to the ordinary. 
But conſttue the words in a reſtrictive ſenſe, as 
meaning to enjoin ſubſcription to ſome only of 

Da the 


( 40 ) 
the XXXIX Articles, ſuch as concern the con- 
feſſion of the true faith and the ſacraments, in 
excluſion of thoſe which may be thought to con- 
cern diſcipline, - rites,, and ceremonies, and the 
ſtatute becomes uncertain and ineffectual. Which 

ticular articles of the XXXIX are injoined to 
ſubſcrĩibed ? -or-which are they, to which we 
may refuſe ſubſcription ? If the ſtatute hath not 
determined this matter, to whoſe judgement hath 
it left the determination? to that of the ordinary, 
or of the clerk? if it hath authorized neither, 
as it certainly hath not, of what uſe or effect can 
ſuch a law be ? yet certainly the legiſlature 
intended that it ſhould: be of ſome: and 
therefore it muſt be ſo interpreted, that it may 
be of ſome. This caſe is ſo clear, that one | 
who labored in this cauſe. before you, the author 
of Reflection on a late pampbiet, intituled, Prięſt- 
craft in perfection, who is diſpleaſed that the mat- 
ter in that pamphlet was not carried far enough. 
acknowledges, How many of. our XXXIX 
Arti cles are ſtruck out by the foregoing com- 
ment on the law, cannot be known with that cer- 
« tainty, as if we had the imprinted. book of the 
articles recorded, as our other laws are.“ (p. 7.) 
In further confirmation that ſuch a diſtinction 
was intended in the act, you inform us, that toben 
Archbiſhop Parker took. upon bim io expaſtulate with 
ſome members of. the Houſe of commons, for leaving 
out the reſt, he was anſtuered, ibyt they: were not 
Satisfied concerning their agreement with the word of 
God. And for your authority you refer us to 
Strype's Life of Parker p. 394. Lou refer us, 
with your uſual ill luck, to an authority that in- 
tirely contradicts you, in the very page you men- 
tion. He places this conference in the year 1572, 
ina parliament which began May 8, (which marks 
> 0 ic 
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it for that in the 14. Eliz. and ſo could not con- 
ceru the act which paſſed the year before) and 
makes it relate to one of two bills, in one of 
which ſeveral of the XXXIX Articles were rejec- 
ted. Ne ſays, that on the 20th of May, it was read 


athirdtime, and referred to a committee, of which 


Peter Wentworth, Eſq. was one, that the refer- 
rees thought ĩt was adviſeable that fome of them 
ſhould repair to the archbiſnop with their bills: 
when the conference in queſtion happened. If this 
account may be depended upon, the converſation 
did not telate to the ſtatute which had paſſed the 
year before, dut to a bill which was preferred by 
the puritans in 1372, and did not paſs, but was 
thrown out with reſentment againſt che promoters 
by the Queen, with a command from her Majeſ- 
ty, that no bills concerning religion ſnhould be re- 
ceived into that Houſe, unleſs the ſame ſhould be 

firſt conſidered and liked by the-clergy.' Upon 
which your angry advocate, Peter Wentworth, Eſq. 
employed himſelf chree years in ſtudying a ſpeech 
for the next ſeſſion of parliament, ſo intemperate, 


that he could not find one of his tellow-members 


to take his part, or ay his journey to the Tower, as 
he expreſſes himſelf z but allzudged him worthy 
of -impriſonment there, till the Queen in mercy 
releaſed him.“ It is true, with you his merit is ſo 
great for this ſpeech to the archbiſhop, that you 
have &nighted him for it, and multiplied this ſingle 
petulant puritan into all the lay part of the legiſ- 
lature at that time, in your preface to the ſecond 
edition: but I leave you there to Dc. Rutherforth's 


accurate pen, and procede in my attendance upon 


you through your ſeventh chapter. | 
„ ol} | | c. That 
4 D'Ewes's Journal, p. 2 » 21 
= D'Ewes, 1 243» "3p 17 * 
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eile contredidtions; I ſuppoſe 

their talents. The Parliament, you ſay, of 1372 
injoĩned ſubſeription in the act of thet year; and 
the Hmitation of that ſubſeription you would 
prove from conference wich the archbiſhop in 


the fame year ; bur, in the nent paragraph and 


note ſubjoined, you tell us, Canons,” tobicb were 
#0? pub liſbed till after the add was puſſed, are to be 
found under ibe title of Liber quorundam Canonum 
anh⁰hο 1571. And whe book informs us chat the Sy- 
nod which made them began the gd of Apri}, 1971. 
Now, fir, the difficulty to ſueh ordinary capacities 
as mine, is, how Canons made to evade an act in 
1572, and not publiſned till after the act was 
paſſed, could yet be made and publiſhed in the 
vear 1571. Ob, that it, Hay you, according to 
tbe ecclefiaſtical computation.* Tout third edition 
will be very curious, if it oan direct us where to 
find this few eccleſaſt ical computation, which 
throws the zd of April, 157 1, into the year 1572; 
or the no leis new civil computation which brings 
any part of che 13. Eliz. into the latter of theſe 
two years. Till you have done this, I hope 
your readers, of whoſe underſtandings: you have 
me wn ſo ſovereign a contempt, will learn to give 
you credit in a due proportion to your deſervings. 
- -If then the conference in queſtion paſſed in 


1572, as you admit, it could not refer to the 


act 13. Eliz. c. 12. but muſt belong to another 

bill about rites and ceremonies, which the Queen 
* Pref. to firſt Edit. p. 114. | 

© P. 246. and note. 
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did not paſs; and to this purpoſe it is related in 
the very paſſage ro which you ſend us. So that 
the authority, whatever it be, of the book to 
which you refer us, is directly againſt you; and 
convicts you of bearing falſe teſtimony, in al- 
jedging him to prove that the conference was 
concerning the 13. Eliz. c. 12. in the place men- 
tionedꝰ; for he makes it to refer to another bill. 
Yer, I muſt acknowledge, that Mr. Strype's 
authority, honeſt and diligent” as he was, is not 
ſuſficient to prove that the conference paſſed in 
1572. For, elſewhere, Annals, Vol. II. p. 67, 
he telares rhe ſume conference as paſſing in the 

) 1574;2We muſt therefore examine his ori- 
ginal, Which was Sir Symonds D*Ewes's journals 
of the Houſe of Lords and Houſt of Commons; 
which/muftralſo be ſome what imperfect, as he 
complains of the great negligence” of Anthony 
Maton, Eſq. then clerk of the Houſe of Lords; 


and of Fulk Onſlow, Eſq. then clerk of the 
Houſe of Commons, for briefſy and confuſedly 


ſetting things down : whoſe journals, in the years 
1571. g, he copies, and adds ſomething 
from an imperfect journal of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, taken by ſome anonymous member of it 
in the pariiament 13. Eliz.* Now it does not ap- 
pear from D'REwes, that Wentworth was of an 
committee, except that appointed to conſult and 
deliberate upon matters concerning the Queen of 
Scots in 1572 : or that he was appointed to at- 
tend ati committee to confer with the Lord of 
Canterbury his Grace; except on Wedneſday the 2 5th 
of Aprißh er gyt: nor does it certainly appear that 
any conference was held with his Grace, touching 
matters of religion, in the year 1372. But by 
the journal of that year it appears, that on Tuei- 
— 8 day 


P D'Ewes, P · 137. 158, 155. 


of their attending the biſhops, or not. But, on 


od 1 ſpeak it, that the biſhops were the cauſe 


| ( 4 ) 
day the 2oth of May, the bill for rites and cere- 
monies was read the third time, and referred to 
be conſidered by Mr. Treaſurer, ſir Thomas Scot, 
Mr. Attorney of the Dutchy, and others. Whe- 
mer Wentworth was one of thoſe others, or not, 
appears not here. Nor is there any mention made 


Thurſday the 2 2d of May, the ſpeaker declared tothe 
houſe her Majeſty's: pleaſure, that from henceforth 
no bills concerning religion ſhould: be preferred 
or received into this houſe, ualeſs the ſame ſhould 
be firſt conſidered and liked by the clergy. And 
further, that her pleaſure is, to ſee the two laſt 
bills read in this houſe touching rites and cere- 
monies.” And on Friday the 23d, Mr. Treaſurer 
iignified her Majeſty's utter diſlike of the firſt, 
bill, and of him that brought it into the houſe. - 
In Wentworth's angty ſpeech, which he had been 
three years in brewing and conning over, he cen - 
ſures many offences given by the Queen in the ſeſ- 
ſion, 14. Kliz. Among others, he inſtances in a meſ- 
ſage Mr. Speaker brought the laſt ſeſſions into 
the houſe, that we ſnould not deal in any mat - 
ters of religion, but firſt to receive from the 
biſhops . And I do ſurely think, before 


< of that doleful meſſage. And then aſſigns what 
paſſed in his conference with the archbiſhop a8 
the cauſe; and - mentions the words to which 
you allude, though you have not haneſty enough 
to quote them fairly, He ſays, indeed, this hap- 
pened the laſt parliament: which, in accuracy of 
ipeech, would imply he meant the parliament 1 3. 
Eliz. for what paſſed in the 14th was only a /e/- 
Jon. But Mr. Wentworth did not always —_ 


P. 212. | 2 213. 
» P. 214. t P. 238, 239. 


© * 
this preciſion,” as Dr. Rutherforth hath proved. 
The queſtion then is, whether Wentwotth meant 
a conferente, which, perhaps, paſſed on May 
20, 1572; though not mentioned in the journals, 
as the cauſe of the ſpeaker's meffage from the 
oa the 22d of the ſame month; or a confer. 
ence that really did paſs in April, 1571, as the cauſe 
of a meſſuge on another occaſion thirteen months 
after? This mult be left to the careful reader's 
judgement. Only obſerving, that if it meant the 
former, the conference could have no reference to 
the A ih Die ep. 1. 
I the reader thinks the conference in 1571 
was meant, it will ſtill be a queſtion, whether the 
bill A for miniſters to be of found religion, which 
afterwards paſſed into an act, was the bill to 
+ which the conference referred? On Friday the 6th 
of April, Mr. Strickland madea motion, that we, 
© as the profeſfors of the goſpel in other nations 
did, ſhould publiſh ro the world a confeſſion 
of faith, recommending the Reformatio legum, 
not to permit, for any cauſe of policy, or other 
« pretence, any errors in matters of doctrine to 
continue among us: and therefore. . the 
© book of Common Prayer, in which are ſome 
things inſerted more ſuperſtitious chan in ſuch 
chigh matters be tolerable, , . as the ſign of 
the croſs, and ſuch other errors; theſe things 
might be changed without note of chopping and 
changing in religion.“ And ended, defiring 
conference with the Lords of the ſpiritualty for 
conſideration and reformation of theſe matters. On 
the nextday, the bill concerningreligion was read: 
what bill is not ſaid. And many others were re- 
ferred to ſelect committees, among which D'Ewes 
ſuppoſes the bill A was one: but, he ſays, © there 
\ 31 * 14 __" can 
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can be no abſolute certainty ſet dgwn hereaf.'? 
However, the ſame day, Mr; Grimſton and Mr. 
Strickland were ordered to moye the Lords of 
the clergy, toknow their pleaſure concerning the 
© motions to be made to them tqmprroy in the af- 
ternoon in matters of religion, On Tueſday fal- 
lowing, Mr. Mounſon reported, that the bilbops 
pray to bave the Lords moved by this houſe to 
aſſign a commitee to confer wich this hquſe 
about the book for doctrine: (this was doubteſs 
Strickland's bill.) They met that afternoon in the 
ſtar chamber. The reſult af that conference does 
not appear, except from the journal of the Lords 
houſe, that on that day (1oth April); the Lords 
« requeſted conference with certain of the houſe 
© of commons, touching. à hill brought to them 
© concerning matters of religion; whereupon - 
© cammittees were appointed, the Archbiſhop of 
© Canterbury, the Marquiſs of Nor ton, and 
others.“ So that this hill was certainly Strick- 
land's; for there was but ane, and Strickland had 
deſired this conference on hit. On Saturday the 
14th, Strickland's bill for reformation of the book 
of common prayer was read the firſt time. In the 
de hate upon it, Mr. Treaſurer obſerved, that if 
< the matters mentioned to be reformed were he · 

„ retical, then verily they were preſently. to be 
ö condemned; but if they were mat ters of cere- 
mony, then it behoveth us to refer the ſame to 
< her Majeſty, who hath authority, as chief of 
© the church, to deal herein: and for us to med · 
© dle with matters of her prerogative, it were not 
« expedient.** After long debate, it was agreed 
to petition , the queen for her licence to pro- 
I did. _ { 5 Ide gg. bt > eh ni 
"2M Ibid: 773. . 1524 1 6. 
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19 in Eaſter weeks; 
— — — Strickland was re- 
vired f to mg, Privy 8 70 to mw 
Hom, coming 1 8 . the mean 
Rs On Friday I — * c houſe com- 
the ae one of their members. 
Mr, — aid, that he was in no ſort ſtayed 
for any word T6" 3 by him in that place offer. 
ed; but for the. e 4 bill into the houſo 
again(t the preragarive of che Queen, which was 
not to be tolerated. The next day Mr. Strickland 
repaired again t the houſe, and he was appoint- 
ed one of the Dur. for, another bill, for 
coming to ohureh and | reveaving the communion, 
which was read thatday for the firſt time. On Wed- 
neſclay eee the 25th of April, Wentworth 
and others were to — the Lord of 
Canterbury his — for anſwer touching mat» 
ters of religion. If this was in conſequence of the 
committees appointed by the Lords, the 10thof A- 
pril, as it appears to be, no bill was referred to 
them bur Serickland's bill for a confeſſion of faith, 
reforming the Common Prayer, and changing; 
ſome rites and ceremonies, and recommending the 
Reformatio legum: and conſequently to this bill, 
and not the bill A, muſt the conference, what- 
ever it was, relate. The reſult was, that on Tueſ- 
day the 1ſt of May, the Lords deſired a convenient 
number of the Houſe of Commons to be ſent to 
them for anſwer touching articles for religion, 
and they afterwards returned anſwer from the 
Lords, that the Queen 8 Majeſty having been 
made priyy to the ſaid articles, liketh very 
well of, them, and mindeth to publiſh them. 
and have them executed by the biſhops, by di- 
« an of her Highaeſs's regal. authority of ſu- 
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« premacy of the church of England, and not to 
have the ſame dealt in by 'parliament.'* On 
which ſir Symonds D'Ewes makes this rematk ; 
There were in thisparliament much and long a- 
< giration touching the reforming ſeveralenormities 
and ceremonies in matters religion, which 
now at laſt the Queen took out of the hands of 
this houſe, and promiſed other amendments.“ 
So that the conference was not about the bill A. 
And whatever reformation of rites and ceremo- 
nies, and new modelling the articles, was intended 
by the Commons, it was now taken out of their 
hands by the Queen, and never paſſed into an act: 
conſequently no limitation of ſubſcription is pro- 
ved to be intended in the act, 13. Elz. c. 12. Headds 
indeed, although the ſaid matters und agitations 
were not thereupon deferred, but continued in 
part, as is more at large obſerved on Thurſday, 
the 17th of May. He means the ſeven bills, of 
Which A was the firſt; none of which had been 
referred for conference with the houſe of Lords, 
and were not affected by the Queen's reſolution 
J TETRIS gt 
The biſhops therefore had no occaſion artfully 
to evade ibe moderation of tte parliament, by 
making certain canons, in conſequence of which, 
ſubſcription was exacted to all the articles without 
exception. The parliament had made no excep- 
tion, and the biſhops evidently underſtood the act 
as intending none. Had they intended any, 'and 
the biſhops been ſenſible of it, durſt theſe venture 
to make and publiſh Canons, after the act was 
Fm in open defiance of it? thoſe biſhops who 
rbore conference with the commons on Strick- 
land's bill, till authorized by the Houſe of Lords? 
And if, as you ſay yourſelf, in the note, they — 

joine 
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joined ſubſcription to all the articles, withogg 
exception, in words which ſeem to be much the -ſamy 
qvith the ſubſcription injained by the af} ; then the 
act might intend, by much the ſame words, what 
the canon certainly, did intend, ſubſcription ta 
all the articles without exception, a 

| Beſides, whateyer bill the conference related to, 
though it was to a bill in which ſome of our prey 
ſent articles were omitted, yet you have nog 
faithfully given us the reaſon of that omiſſion, 
You ſay, when archbiſhop Parker took upon bim tg 
expoſtulate with ſome of the members of the Houfe of 
Commons, far leaving out ſome of the articles, bg 
was 'anſwered, that * jhey were not ſatisfied concerns 
ing their agreement with the worg of Cod. Where, 
az your, good friend, Peter Wentworth, Eſq, does 
not ſay, that they rejected them, becauſe not ſatisy 
fied concerning their agreement with the word of 
God; but that they rejected them, or left them 
ont, withoyt examining whether they agreed with 
it, or not. His words are, Becguſe we ere ſo 
occupied in ather matters, that we had no timg 
to examine them, how they agreed with the 
s ward of God.“ You ſeem alhamed of his rea, 
ſon, and, like 2 kind friend, hut 3 falſe witneſs, 
endeayour to mend jt, | | 
And further, if the words in the act 13, Eliz, 
c. 12. which contain the ſuppoſed limitation, 
were not inſerted by che commons, but afterwardyg 
by the lords, as Mr, Beal, glerk, of the council, 
aſſerts zt then the limitation could not be in the 
bill A, at the time of the conferenge, the 25th of 
April; for the commons did part ſend vp that bil] 
to the Lords till the 22d of May. 877 
Tou procede to object, that the puritans oppo» 
ſed canonical ſubſcription with gl tbeir might 1 

m— ; Mon 
, D'Ewes, 2 K i hitgi ? 
; D'Ever 4 3 Stry pe life of Whitgiſt, p. 995, 
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None of them refuſing to ſubſcribe according to ar 
of parliament : and that it is certain the biſhops ' 
had then no legal authority to ſilence, impriſon, or de- 
prive, as they did, great numbers of thoſe who. 
refuſed to ſubſcribe nix article;,.” The biſhops ' 
had legal authority (by 13. Eliz.) to Alence and 
deprive. thoſe preachers who refuſed to ſubſcribe, 
the book of articles. That they impriſoned any 
merely for not ſubſcribing, I do not recolle any | 
inſtance io prove; and, you have produced 
none. Collins mentions Dering's caſe, which you 
probably had in in your head, who was indeed 
ſuſpended by the archbiſhop, but reſtored in 1573 
by the privy council, though he profeſſed that 
he could not ſubſcribe the article of the conſecra- 
tion of biſhops and archbiſhops, nor the article 
of the homiljes. Dering, being only a lecturer, 
was not obliged by the ſtatute to ſubſcribe any ar- 
ricles : but, by the Canons of 1571, he was equally 
obliged to ſubſcribe all the articles, as to ſubſcribe 
any. And therefore the privy council, even ſup- 
poſing it to have any cognizance of theſe matters, 
acted illegally one way or other. This inſtance, 
therefore, will rather prove that rhe privy council 
did i!legally, than that the ' Archbiſhop did: as 
the Biſhop of Ely ſcrupled not to tell the Lord- 
treaſurer by letter. Your diſtinction of parlia- 
mentary articles and biſhops articles is a very 
dream. Tr will be a great curiofity, if you will 
be ſo kind as to produce a copy of thoſe parlia- 
mentary articles. Iris ſtrange thar the 8 
ſhould paſs articles diſtinct from the biſtiops arti- 
cles, and never cauſe them to be publiſhed, but 
ſtill call them Articles, whereupon it was agreed 
by the archbiſhops and biſhops in convocation : 
or that no one ſhould ever ſee or hear of this par- 
| | liamentary 

* P. 247. i Life of Parker, p. 442, 452. 
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liamentary edition, with the rejected articles pu?” 
out, or not put into the book. So that, inſtead of 
the biſhops being Ægyptian taſk-maſters, as youre-' 
ſent them, beating Pharoalt's ſervants, when 
the fault was in themſelues; the privy council 
rather reſembled the unjuſt ſteward, who bid his 
maſters creditor, that owed him an hundred men- 
F vil, take bis bill and write only ft... 
If further proof be neceſſary to make it appear 
that this act was not reſtriclive, nor excuſed 
ſubſcription” to the articles, of the homilies, and of 
making of biſhops and miniſters, I wili produce the 
very witneſs to whom you appeal, for proof of the 
contrary. -- I mean Rogers, in his dedication be- 
fore his expoſition. The ſections to which you 
refer, 34, 35, prove nothing to your purpoſe, but 
that the puritans in K. James's time refuſed to 
ſubſcribe, becauſe the intention of the church in 
her articles was changed from what it was before. 
But look tothe very next preceding ſection, 33. 
and you will find that, 35 years after paſſing the 
act, it was underſtood to injoin ſubſcription! to a/f 
the articles: and that the bretbren could never, in 
all that time, prove the exception of any. Since 
the ſtatute for uniformity in rites and doc- 
< trines was” firſt enacted, more than 35 years 
have paſſed; in all which ſpace, neither the bre- 
* thren now. being, nor the'&retbren before them 
< hving, have hicherto ſhewn, of the XXXIX 
Articles, for names and titles, which; for num- 
ber, bow many the articles be, which eccleſiaſti- 
cal miniſters neceſſarily muſt, how many 
* which they may not, or need nor, unleſs they 
« liſt; ſubſeribe unto (which I am ſure they, or 
* ſome of them, at one time or other, would 
have expreſſed) had the law favoured their re- 
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maxim, which ãs, that they are not — 
by ſubieription to approve them all. Again, 
ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of chat ſiatute-la w, 
the moſt reverend fathers, and truely reformed 
< miniſtersof this church. .- according! both to 
their bounden duties, and (as they at perſuaded) 
to the very purport and true intent of the ſaid 
* ftarute, have always, both with their mouths ac- 
© knowledged, and with their pens approved, the 
XXX Articles bf — for truths not 
to be doubted f. . Yea, and the bretbren 
toothemſelves (which now ſo ſcrupulouſly, when 
they are orderly called thereunto, do hold back 
their hands, and will ſubſcribe but choicely un- 
to ſome of them) even they with their mouths 
+ (which is equivalent, and all one) have, and 
< that according ta the ſtatute, (or elſe their liv- 
<.-1ngs be void,) upon the firſt entrance into all 
< and ſingular their — beriefices, open · 
© ly both real; and / teflified their canſent to, 
the ſaid articles, for number even nineand thirty ; 
+ acknowledging ahem, TI ſay, all-of thein, to be 
< agtceable to God's word; whereof the people 
e ift tlieir ſeveral charges be ready witneſſes to 
teſtify ſo much before God and the world. S0 
that the limitation pretended, was never proved, 
nor allowed to be the meaning of the act in 
35 years after its paſſing. | 
And when, in 1586, the puritans endeavoured 
to aſcertain this point, by - preferring a bill and 
book, expreſsly to throw out the g4th, 35th, and 
36th Articles; Sir Chriftopher Hatton obſerved, 
that the hole ſum of true doctrine was contain+ 
ed in the XXXIX Articles. of religion, ſet our 
by law 1362, whereof he found, by this bit 
and book, three of them * condemned or 
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© 4drogated? He therefore knew not that they 
had been already abrogated by ſtatute, 13. Eliz. 
or elſe he thought, that the abrogation of thaſe 
three articles by the ſtatute, had been ſince abro- 
ed by the Canons of 1384. But the Queen 
2 ſeth to have intended that, by her 
ratificatioq of theſe: Canons. 'Efpecially, - as ſhe; 
as x reaſon: for her rejecting the parliament's 
petition in this caſe, that to make every day new 
4. laws in matters of circumſtances and of leſs mo- 
© ment, eſpecially concerning religion, were 4 
means to breed -lightoeſs in her ſubjects, to 
© noutiſh an unſteyed humour in them in ſeeking 
<« ſtill For exchanges. Malm eſ et reipublice nox- 
© jum,- aſſuefieri boidines ad fatilitatem mutandarum 
© /egum." Tou youfeif fay elſe where, (Pref. to 
2d edit. p. xi.) chat aa other a8 bath repealed this, 
or in any wiſe contravened it, toucbing ſubſcription to 
the articles of religian. Buts by the 14. Car. II. 
no perſon is allowed: to preach « + unleſs 
ge ſhall, in the preſenoe of the ſame archbiſhop; 
biſhop, or guardian, read IHR NINE AND 
* THIZTY articles of rel gion.“ Then, either 
there was no hmitation af the XXXIX articles 
in the 13. Eliz. c. 12. intended, or this act 
of Charles II. hath contravened it. And the 
legiſlature, in this ad, certainly underſtood that 
there was no limitation intended; becauſe in in- 
joining ſubſcription to THE THIRTY NINE articles, 
it deſcribes them as *.the XXXIX articles men- 
< tioned in the ſtatute of the 3 3 
late Queen Elizabeth.“ Therefore 13. Eliz. 
related to A LL the articles, and not to $0ME ONLY, 
And Dean Bridges, who had been a member of 
the convocation in 157 t, ſays expreſsly, in his De- 
Fence of the government o the: church of England, 
| 3 | that 
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that the book of artieles agreed upon by all the 
+. clergy of the church of England,“ without any 
limitation or rejection; * was approved by the 
chigh court of parliament, by all the ſtates of 
the realm, and by the ſtatute commanded to be 
read.“ So that if you expect that your inter- 
pretation ſhould be forced upon us in preference 
to that of Queens, parliaments, and convoeations, 
you muſt have found out a new -ecclefraſtical au- 
thority,. as well as a new errigſiaſtical computation.” 
The only difficulty is, what your friend Collins 
urges; if the word oi was not reſridive to 
© certain articles,” but derlaratory of the:matier of 
6 All the articles,” all theſe words, viz. xobich con- 
tern the confeſſion of be true Cbriſtian faith, aud 
tbe ſacraments; ate petfectiy ncedlels, and the 
< clauſe might have run thus, that the clergy 

ſhall ſubſcribe all the articles of religion com- 

priſed in à printed book; intituled, Articles, c.“ 

Tue inſerting thoſe words might be owing to 
reaſons which appeared in the debates, of which 

we have no records ; but Sir Symonds DEwes, in 

his journal, hath preſer ved enough to juſtify that 
inſertion. In this parliament, attempts were made, 

and bills brought in, for teformation of the book 
of common prayer, rites and cetemonies, and ec- 

cleſiaſtical laws: the Queen expreſſed her diſlike of 
ſuch attempts, as invaſions on her prerogative, re- 
ſtored or granted by an att paſſed in the firſt year 
of her teign, as was ſeen before in Mr. Treaſurer's 

arguments againſt Strick land's bill. They there- 

fore might, in juſtiſication of the bill for miniſters 
to be of ſound religion, deſcribe the book of ar- 
ticles, then by them confirmed, as concerning 
oNLY be confeſſion f « the true Chriſtian faith, and 
the: ſacraments t at the ſame time checking * 
oof; | 8 y 
= Lib; 15. p.1257, © © ® Hiſtorical Eſſay, p. 173. 
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the innovators in other matters. Strickland. 
himſelf mentions ceremonies among errors in 
matters of doctrine. And in the firſt framing 
of. them, they are called, Articles containing the 
rincipal grounds of. Chriſtian religion (in the which 


alſo is 1% be determined the truth of theſe things 
which, in this age are called into controverſy.)* 
All thoſe articles therefore are deſcribed as only 
concerning the confeſſion of the true Chriſtian faith, 
and the dofirine of the ſacraments, in oppoſition to 
other articles reſpecting only ceremonies and diſ- 
Cipline, whether publiſhed or agitated. Surely 
it is not allowable to conſtrue a doubtful expreſſion, 
in an act of parliament ſo as to make it contradict 
itſelf, and other ſtatutes not repealed: which 
would be done, if we ſo conſtrued this clauſe, as to 
ſet aſide and reject the 34th, 35th, and 36th ar- 
ticles. The eleventh article being allowed to be 
injoined, injoins alſo the thirty-fifth, to which 
it refers for a fuller explication of a moſt 'whol- 
ſom. doctrine, that of juſtification, The other 
two cannot be abrogated conſiſtently with the 
1. Eliz. c. 2. and 8, Eliz, c. 1. the latter of which 
enacts as follows; Be it now declared and en- 
« acted, by the authority of this preſent parliament, 
that the ſaid act and ſtatute made in the firſt 
year of the reign of our ſaid ſovereign lady the 
Queen's Majeſty, whereby the ſaid book of 
common prayer, and the adminiſtration of 
* ſacraments, with other rites and ceremonies, is 
authorized and allowed to be uſed, ſhall ſtand, 
remain good and perfect to all reſpects and pur- 
b poſes.— Therefore to ſet aſide the 34th, 
which alloweth authority to the church to ordain, 
change, and , aboliſh, ceremonies and rites, ordained 
. only by mens authority, is not to ſuffer the above 
ny win | clauſe 
* Strype's Annals, vol. I. p. 282. 
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klauſe to #imdin good and perfet to ill reſpetts aut 
darpoſes, And to void the 36th article, would 
be to contradict the following clauſe in the ſaid 
act: And that ſuch ordef and form for the con- 
* ſecrgting of atchbiſhops and biſhops; and for 
the makiag of prieſts, deacons, and miniſters, as 
as ſet forth in the time of tlie fald late K. 
Edward VI. and authorized by patliament in 
Atne geh and 6:h years of che ſaid late King, 
© ſhall ſtand and be in full force and effect, and 
ſhall. from henceforth be uſed” and obſerved in 
4 all. places within this realm, and other the 
Queen's Majeſty's dominions and countries.“ I 
therefore conclude, that the words, Mbich only 
thucern-the- confeſſion of the true Chriſtian faith, and 
the dofirine of th ſacraments, are deſcriptive of 
till the articles of religion compriſed in à book im- 
Printed,  entituled Articles, twberenpon it was agreed 
8 4.4 4 in tbe year ; s + 4 1562 . j . « for the 
eſtabliſhing of conſent toucbing true religion, pul 
forth by the Queen's authority ;, and intended n 
other limitation and reſtriction whatſoever. 
At length, in t604, the puritaus refaſed to ſubs 
cribe, not only to the bierarchical articles, but to 
the reſt likewiſe, which they had hitherto approved, 
under this pretenſe, that the purps/e or intention of 
the church, if not Ber doctrine, was ſorfiewbat varied 
ion what it was in time of Jueent Elizabeth).” 
And you quote Rogers for the information. From 
the firſt of theſe paragraplis in his dedication, to 
which you refer; we learn, what you did nor care 
to tell us, that the puritatis, (except ſome fac- 
tious ſpirits that refuled) getfierally and repetedly 
Jubſcribed the hierarchical articles as well as the 
other. But now, pretending that © the purpoſe, 
| if not the doctrine; of our church was changed; 
| | „this; 
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v this; faith he, was the principal obſtacle, why: 
© they: cannotſubſeribe-unto the book af common 
prayer, and book of ordination, as earſt they 
(ſome of them) four times have done 
and that, might they be aſſured that the purpoſe 
© of our church were the ſame; which it was, 
they would be preſt, and as ready, even four, 
© it not forty times more to ſubſcribe unto the 
forementioned book of prayer and of ordina · 
& tion*. © This proves that the puritans in general 
did not refuſe the hierarehical articles, before the 
ranons of 1604 were publiſned; and that there - 
fore they did not underſtand the clauſe in the 13. 
of Eliz in a reſtrictive ſenſe,” as excuſing them 
from ſubſcribing the XXX VIth article. Yer cer- 
rainly the puritans were the only perſons, that 
held thetnſelves excuſed from ſubſcribing all the 
XXXIMX articles: and therefore all perſons, except- 
ing # very few, underſtood the act from the be- 
inning in the ſame ſenſe, in which it is common 
— went mor 3 Fir 
However, Rogers, you lay, acquitted bim- 
Jelf of this difficulty '. . . . (the charge of the 
church's change of purpoſe or dodtrine). . . 
by a very dextrous' quibble : viz. that the worDs of 
the articles being ſtill the ſame, the dofirine, pur- 
poſe,. and intention of the church muſs be the ſame 
likewiſe. And if the church would not be impoſed 
on by this ſophifm, it was none of bis fault.” You 
ſeem here to warn your readers of a danger that 
the ſame words may be recommended, in order to 
propagate, under that cover, a different and falſe 
doctrine, May ve not then ſuſpect, that when 
you inſiſt upon keeping to the words of ſcripture . 
only,” without any human explication, it is 
poſſible, that you may mean to convey, under 
| cover 
* Rogers's 3g Articles, 5. 3 ' * Confeſſ.p. 249. 
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cover of the ſame words, doctrines contrary to 
them; and, if we will not beimpoſed upon by this 
ſophiſm, and give up human explications, it is 
none of your fault? 

Let us next examine the facts on which you in- 
form us, Me puritans grounded their ſuſpicion 
of a change of purpoſe in the church. The firſt you 
mention is, tbe regal ſupremacy, as extended to ec- 
clefiaſtical matters, and eſpecially in the hands of a 
woman, which, you ſay, was an eyeſore from the - 
pinning to the puritans, as well as to the papiſts. See 
how well your clients and the papiſts agreed to- 
gether in fedition and rebellion | — This, as you 
go on, obliged Parker +. . o give .: #0 the 
civil magiſtrate * only that prerogative - which 
<. wwe . fee to have been given always, to all Go, 
* princes, in the holy ſcriptures, 4 Cod bimſelf: 
_ with ibis explanation the puritans had reaſon! to be 
(and probably were) ſatisſied. When the kings of 
ral aul Judab interfered cvith ibe ſacred office 
of the prieſthood, further than they were warranted 
Sy the law o we they ceaſed % e , GODLY 
prinees ;, and, fo long as our princes kept themſelves 
evithin the like bounds, their ſupremacy was liable to 
no abuſe. Should it prove oTuERWiISE, the puri- 
raus bad 10 objection to the dotirine of reſiſtance , 
or Ihe lawfalneſs of transferring dominion from 
vnde princes to the pious AND ELECT . . . 
Bancroft took care to ſolve this matter inthe Canon 
_ wvhichinjoined ſubſcription, by adding, 1s the authori- 

&y "of the: coDLY' kings: in ſcripture; that of the 
Chriſtian emperors in the primitive church,,GODLyor 
UNGODLY.* For a ſophiſm commend me to a 
new vamper up of old puritanical'caſuiſtry, _ 

And. can you, firs expect to impoſe upon the 


world this ſenſe of the XA VAR. article, that 
it's 


* Arg; 1 Confet. P+ 249, 230. 
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it's meaning was to countenance the puritans in 
transferring dominion from any prince whom they 


- were pleaſed to think ux o, and beſtow it on 
One of their ELECT? or that obedience to the 


- 


royal ſupremacy, in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical, was a 


ne intention of the church, or of that article, 


unknown before Bancroft veſted King James 


with it, by adding to the authority of the G60DLY 


Kings in ſcripture, that of the Chriſtian emperors in 


 theprimitive church, GODLY or UNGODLyY.* (Which 
Jaſt words I hope the reader will underſtand to be 


LO 


your's and not part of the canon.) Or will you 
take upon you to contradict the canon in this 


point, and ſay, that the king of Great Britain 


hath not the ſame authority, in matters eccleſiaſti- 


cal, that the Chriſtian emperors had? For it doth 


not ſay, what you would make it ſay, all that 


they claimed and exerciſed.” Or can you hope, 


by your decent revival of this old leaven, to per- 


ſuade our princes to ceaſe requiring ſubſcription 


to the XXXIX Articles, and tamely to yield up 


R K „ „ 


their ſupremacy to puritanical or preſbyterian 


popes? For ſuch was the modeſt claim of thoſe 


whoſe | cauſe you are now ſo ſtrenuouſly de- 


fending: Rogers hath truly repreſented their 


ſentiments in the following paſſage: A true mi- 
_ © niſtry we can never have according to the word, 


ol 


till archbiſhops and biſhops be put down, and 
all miniſters be made equal : the other (a true 
regiment of the church) will never be brought 
to pals, till kings and queens do ſubjef themſelves 
to the church, and ſubmit their ſceptres, and throw 
down their crowns before the church, AvD Lick 


- © UP. THE DUST OF. THE FEET OF. THE CHURCH, 


< that is, of the yrRESBYTERY,” May I not 


no borrow ſome of your own words? We will be 


8 


| reaſonable : 
x Thid, „ Rogers's Dedication, 5. 13. 


X «-. .-.» | 
reaſonable : one fnꝑle paſſage of the New Teftant-ut, 
#roving that kings and queens are to ſubject them. 
ſelves to the preſbytery, i rt us. Nay one 
ele paſſage in either Teſtament (fer your mar- 
oo note requires that addition) from which'it may 

clearly infer red.. As to the prophefy in Iſaiah, 
chap. xl. the expreſſion in the original is ambi- 
_gvous. And Le Clere tranſlates it, as it may fair- 
' by be tranſlated, not, they ſball, but, indefinitely, 
er ſoall. For indeed the office of a nurſing father 
or mother is very different from the humble ſub- 
miſſion expreſſtd in theſe words, and belongs to 
different perfons. And this © tranſlation utterly 
puts an end to your triumph (Pref. p. liz.) Or 
we may underſtand che common tranſlation of rhe 
refpe&t which heathen powers paid to rhe 
Chriſtian Roman empire under Conſtantine, it's 
firft head'; or of the regard ſhewn by Chriſtian 
Princes, not to — man or number of men, as 
miniſters of the rch, beyond their deſert, 
dut to the laws of thavſpirirual ſociety, of which 
_ Chriſt is the ſovereign; in whom all due honor, 
Which any of its members receive, finally ter- 
minates, as appears from verſe. 7 of the chapter 
quoted. This is the expoſition of che learned 


Vitrioga, who acknowledges, though he was 
bimlen a Preſbyterian (yet no Engliſh Puritan) 
rat the true completion of the prophecy was evi- 
denced. among others, in Queen Elizabeth's con- 
deſcending to take the advice of pious and judi- 
_ cjous paſtors of the church in eſtabliſhing and de- 
ending ehe faith.) Fhus while the pope literally 
treads upon the necks of kings, and preſby- 
tery expects them, in effect, 1 Hirk up rhe 451 of 
their feet, our church, more agreeably to ſcripture, 
| in 


* Pref. to Confeſt p. lviii. ac 
Comm. in Iſaiam, Vol. II. p. 597 & 
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in che Judgement of an impartial ' Prefbyterian, - 
_ defires to be reſpected only ſo far, as it is ſubor- 
dinate to Chriſt; aud enforees his commands. It 
gives not to our princes the miniſtring either of 
+ God's. word, or of the ſacraments; . . but 
© jt dutifully acknowledges, that they are intitled 
* to rule all eſtates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they be eccleſia- 
« ſtical or temporal, and reſtrain with the civil 
* ſword the ſtubborn and evil doers. As to the 
Puritanical interpretation of the prophecy, 
though you would have it be the epiſcopal, I 
heartlly return you back your own wards : Hz 
have reaſam to be thankful, that it bath not yet ta- 
ken place, and that we bave no. intimation, in the 
Chriſtian ſcriptures, that it ever will,* 

The ſecond reaſon you give, why the puritans 
concluded that the Purpoſe and intention, if not the 
define; of the church bad varied from what it had 
been, was the refuſing to alter the XVIch ar- 
tiele, by the addition of the words. yet neither to- 
ally nor finally ; and to inſerting into the book of 
articles, the nine propoſitions drawn vp at Lam- 
beth by Whitgift. Strange proof! The puricans 
not thinking the articles, as then ſubſcribed, 
Calviniſtical enough, deſired to add to the XVlth 
words which. incirely deſtroyed their original mean- 
ing: and to inſert che nine Lambeth articles, 
which by the way were not drawn up by Whit- 
gift, but by the puritan Whitacre, in order go 
explane the XVIIch to a Calviniſtical fenſe; 
without which explanation it would not bear thac 
ſenſe. - The puritans deſired to change the ori- 
ginal doctrine by altering the articles and inſerting 
mew onzs ; the church of England deſired to re, 

tain 


* Art, xxxvii. * Pref, to Confeſſ. p. ix. 
v Confeſf, 5. 209 * 
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tain her original doctrines by retaining her old ar- 
ticles. Had ſhe-wanted to increaſe the XXXIX - 
articles by adding IX more, you, who abominate 
all articles, would have fulminated (to uſe your 
own word) the ſevereſt cenſures againſt her. But 
puritans may do any thing. 3» 
At this paragraph I ſhall conſider the greater 
part of your note, which you ſabjoin to the next 
paragraph, as it relates to the laſt-mentioned fact. 
Dr. Fothergill had urged this non- acquieſcence of 
the Calviniſts in the preſent ſet of articles, having 
this motion of Dr. Reynolds in his eye; the hint 
of which, you think it probable, he took from Hey- 
lin and Montague: here. you charge the doctor 
with not knowing, or perhaps caring to know, how 
thoſe writers had been refuted by Carleton, Hick- 
man, and others.* As you can have no proof of 
this charge, the laying it againſt him muſt be im- 
puted only to your habitual malignity. Dr. Fo- 
thergill was as diligent and as honeſt a man as any 
of his time. But you either know not, or care 
not that others ſhould know much of the writers 
whom you yourſelf mention: ſince you give us 
neither their arguments nor ſo much as the titles 
of their books. Yet you can find fault with others, 
when, only by a blunder of your own, you ima- 
gine they ſend you on a random ſearch. Here you 
ſend us on a random ſearch indeed, to receive in- 
formation from authors whoſe books you men- 
tion not; or even without mentioning author. or 
book: Carleton, Hickman, and OTHERS. Whom 
you mean by others, if you have any meaning, 
it is impoſſible to find out. May we not, as well as 
you, humbly deſire as expreſs directions as we can 
obtain to the ſenſe and meaning of theſe authors, with 
whom . 


© P. 253. note, 


( by ) | 
Eybom il 3s our fortune to be concerned.® Two indeed 
you are ſo good as to name, Carleton and Hick- 
man: I ſuppoſe you mean Hickman's Animad- 
verſions on Heylin, which you quote, p. 233. 
and which I have not been able to procure. I ſuppole 
alſo that you mean Carleton's Examination, &c. 
which I have ſeen; but if it convinces any man 
that the articles are Calviniſtical, I am much miſ- 
taken. In it are theſe conceſſions, that men may 
fall away from grace, exemplified in the parable 
of the good ſeed, where many are repreſented as 
receiving the grace of vocation,” and yet loſe it 
alrogether :* © theſe, he ſays, are truely ſaid to fall 
s away from grace.“ Nay even of the elect (as 
far as the oſpel enables us to judge of them) 
many may fall without ever rifing again. But 
they only ſtand, and hold out to the end, that 
© are known to God to be ſuch whom he hath 
called according to his purpoſe.*e 1. e. thoſe of 
whom God foreknows that they will never fall a- 
way totally and finally, they cannot fall away to- 
tally and finally. Who theſe are, neither them- 
ſelves or others know, but Gud only. So that the 
doctrine in the XVIth article is true, according 
to the above two conceſſions: and Reynolds's 
addition, if not meant to alter the doctrine, 
though true, makes an uſeleſs addition to it. 
What the article affirms, is practical, and fit to 
be taught in the church: what he would have in- 
ſerted, can be of no ſervice to any one, as no one 
can have the knowledge, which alone can enabl 
him to apply it to himſelf or any other. 
Your next paragraph cenſures Apb. Bancrof 
for obſerving, that very many, in thoſe days, ne- 
1 gledling 
1 Confeſſ. Pref. to 29. edit. p. xviii. 


Ye See Examination, Chap. v. p. 63, 66, 67. ch. xi. p. 139, 
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gleffing boliueſs of life, preſumed very much on per. 
Hing in grace; laying all their religion on, pre- 
deſtination ; if I ſhall be ſaved, | ſhall be ſaved. 
Which be termed a deſperate dorine, Jhewing it ta 
be contrary to good divinity, and-the' true doctrin- 
of predeſtination : wherein we ſbould rather reaſon 
aſcendendo, thus; I live in obedience o God, in 
* love with my neigbbour, 1 follow my vocation, &c, 
+ therefore I truſt God hath elected me, and pre- 
* deſftinated me to ſalvation.” Not tbus, which is the 
uſual courſe of argument, God bath predeſtinated 
* me to life , therefore - though 1 fin never ſo grie+ 
< .vouſly, yet 1 ſhall not he damned; for whom be love 
* eth, be loveth ta the end. This learned barangue, 
you ſay, is rank Arminianiſm, and a flat contra- 
dition to the XVII article, which actually argues, 
| as the biſhop termed it, deſcendendo; inferring 1b 
walſling religiouſly in good works, and attaining to 
everlaſting 1 previous pradeſtination. 
IJ chink our Saviour's rule, that thetree is known 
by its fruit, is an excellent one. An unknown 
. principle cannot be the principle of ſgience, The 
counſel of God, which is ſecret or unknown to 
us, cannot be a reaſonable gone to jafer, that, 
in contradiction to his reveled will, which we do 
know, a man that ſins grievouſſy ſhall not be 
damned: but, from a ſeries of effects, we may 
preſume to infer the cauſe, Thus, ] feel in me 
* the working of the Spirit of Chriſt, mortifying 
* the works of the fleſh, and drawing up my 
mind to high and heavenly things: from 
* thence my faith is confirmed by God's promiſes, 
expreſsly ſet forth in holy ſcripture, that I ſhall 
tat ſengtk by God's mercy, through Chriſt, at- 
tain everlaſting felicity. And as all this flows 
from the everlaſting purpoſe of Cod, whereby 
Fx 1 (before 


i Canfell, P. 2127 
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before the foundations of the world were laid) 
he hath conſtantly decreed, by his counſel ſeet 
* to is, to deliver from curſe and damnation thoſe” 
whom he hath choſen in Chriſt; I humbly pre- 
ſume I am of that number.“ In deſeribing pre- 
deſtination and the effects of it, the article order, 
ly begins with the cauſe, and protedes to the ef- 
fects: but then it teaches us from the effects ta 
infer the caufe,- We muſt ſeel in our (ourſelves 
the working of the ſpirit of Chriſt, before the 
conñderation of aur election in him can give us 
comfort. And this reaſoning, o which the ar- 
ticle directs us, is, as the archbiſhop! expreſſes 
it, aſcendendo; from virtuous kabits inferring 
election. And had you read Bp. Carleton you 
might have ſeen this confirmed/by his judgement 
alſo: who, in the book before-menrioned, -p. - 
142, 143, ſpeaking of predeſtination, ſays, e 
* which be - will have ut no oTHERWISE certain, 
but @ poſteriori, and by ſuch effects of his ſpirit,” 
as we may apprehend in our own ſouls.* So 
that, if to argue aſcendendo, be, as you ſay it is, 
rank Arminianiſm, Bp. Carleton was an Ar- 
minian, and ſo was his aſſociate at Dort, Bp. 
Hath who ſays, in his ſermon on 2 Pet. i. 10, 
Mark in what order; firſt our calling, then ovp 
election: not beginning with our election firſt. 
It were as bold as abu a preſumption in vain 
man, firſt to begin at heaven, and from thence 
to deſcend to earth .-. . ſurely we muſt 4. 
* cend only from earth to heaven, by our calling, 
© arguing our election. If we conſider of God's 
working and proceding with us, it is one thing; 
5: there he firſt foreknows us, and predeſtinates 
* us, then he calls us, and juſtifies us, then he 
* glorifies us. If we conſider the order of our 
* -apprehending the ſtate wherein we ſtand with 
God, there we are firſt called, then juſtified, 

| F * ang 
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and thereby come to be aſſured of our pre- 
deſtination and glory. Tbink not therefore to 
climb up into heaven, and there to read your 
names in the book of God's decree, and there- 
upon to build the certainty of your calling, be- 
lieving, perſevering ; this courſe is præſumptucuſ- 
by prepaſterous: but by the truth of your effectual 
calling, and true believing, grow. up at laſt to 
© a, comfortable. aſſurance of election.“ Hall's 
Remains, p. 269. Thus, fir, had you. been ace 
quainted with-thole writers, whom you ignorant- 


by and raſhiy charge Dr. Fothergull with neither 


knowing, nor caring to know, you had been better 
informed; and ſeen, that ave can be 10 at berwiſe 

certain, hut a poſteriori, that is, aſcendendo; and 
that the courſe you recommend, to argue deſcen- 
dendo, is bald aud abſurd, and preſumptuouſly pre- 


poſtervus. And Carleton himſelf approves of Ban- 


croft's judgement i in this very inſtance, and agrees 
with him that the doctrine, which you faſten on 
the article, is a deſperate doctrine and contrary to 
good divinity; for he ſays, What the lord biſhop 
© of London did then undetſtand to be a deſperate. 
doctrine, I do acknowledge ſo to be.'s Take 
heed leſt the i intemperance of your indiſcrete rage 
prove, contrary to your deſign. that the articles 
of the church of England are rant Arminianiſin. 
In the latter part of your note, you ſay, F zbe 


very laſt paragraph (of the XVIIth article) be Ar- 


minian, what will Dr.  Fethergill get by ſpewing 
that. he and his brethren ſubſcribe ex animo to con- 
traditions ? It is worthy of your candor to make 
the article contradict, inſtead of ſuffering it to 
explane, itſelf. A ſmall ſhare of it ſurely might 
have aſſiſted your underſtanding here; and incli- 
1 you: to believes that if the very laſt paragraph 

was 


s Exam, = 231. 
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was anticalviniſtical (for Afminius. was nat born 
when it was framed) the former paragraphs were 
anticalviniſtical alſo. But then you had loſt your 

chief argument and one half of your book, © 
King James at this period (1611), you lay, ' was 
mo friend to the Arminians.* And a little after, 
He hated the puritans. If King James lived and 
died an anti-Arminian, and was alſo' all through 
his reign an aorticalviniſt, and yer was a ſtrenuous 
aſſertor of the book of articles, ſurely he muſt 
underſtand the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land to have been that middle opinion which re- 
jects the exceſſes of each; at leaſt, as he and ſome 
others might ye lo: : I mean neither 
Pelagian in the doctrine of freewill, nor Calvinian 
in the doctrine of the decrees. ' This will in ſome 
meaſure account for his behaviour with reſpect ta 
the ſynod at Dort: though, I believe, the need he 
had of the prince of Orange at that time had alfa 
it's conſiderable ſhare. In truth, the king and the 
Preſbyterians, in that ſynod, acted a little unac- 
countably. The Calyiniſt-Preſbyterians ſided with 
the prince of Nuo againſt the liberties of thejr 
country: | and the King favored the Prefbyterians 
whom he hated. A conduct perhaps not eaſily 
to be explaned, but upon this ſuppoſition; that 
the Calviniſt-Preſpyterians loved revenge more 
than liberty, and K. James was fonder of power. 

than he was of the church of England. 
He choſe fix divines to aſſiſ at the ſynod of Dort, 
bo were well kngwn to be zealous 1 . 
Three 4 theſe be afterwards preferred to biſhopricks, 
viz. Hall, Carleton, and Davenant.s The me- 
morable John Hales of Eton was alfo amongſt 
them. That theſe might enter the ſynod, Cal- 
viniſts, is got improbable; they had been, as was 
* 9 | theg 

? Confell, p. 257, 264, * Confelf. p. 264, 
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up in the ffudy of Calyin's Inſtitutions: which, 
asDr. Sanderſon ſays, who informs us of this prac- 
tice, might have been much more uſeful to 
© the churches of God, if the honor of his name had 
not given ſo much reputation to his very errors.” 
Here we ſee the prejudices of that time in favor 
Calvin, So that our divines might have gone 
alyiniſts to Dort, but certainly returned from it 
not ſo, Thus it fared with Hales, who went thither 
fo perſuaded, but, as he often told Mr. Farindon, 
© at 1 well preſſing St. John ini. 16. by Epiſ- 
"© copius, there I did Calvin good night.* Carleton 
bad an high honor and eſteem for the writings of 
Calvin, as indeed they deſerved, and the courſe of 


ſtudy at that time was not likely to make him 
undervalue them, Therefore he ſays, If he 


+ hath written ſomethings amiſs, as who (writing 
© To much) hath nor ſlipped in many things ? yet 
2 charitable conſtruction would help in many 
things: and, admit he hath ſomethings which 
cannot be excuſed; yet if we conſider the an- 
* cient farhers, how often they have ſlipped and 
© erred, we might be more moderate in cenſuring 
<of others.” And that he thought he erred in 
point of ptedeſtination is clear; for he ſays, It 
3 muſt be conieſſed, that whilſt ſome have ſtrayed 
too far on the left hand, touching the reſpective 
« decree, that God, for reſpects in men, hath 
predeſtinated them: others, in zeal to correct 
this error, have gone ſomewhat too far on the 

right hand, teaching, that predeſtination is a ſepa- 
ration between men and men, as they were found 
even in the maſs of mankind uncorrupt, before 
the creation and the fall of man , . . . Pre- 

© deſtination 

x See Hammonds diſcourſe on God's decrees. 
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< deſtination doch not lopk upon the maſs of, 
< mankind, uncerrupt” and innocent, but upon 
the maſs corrppted. Theſe things are ſer in ſuch 
<' evidences of the ſcriptures, that for my part I 
© know. not what can be faid to ĩimpeach them.“ 
Yer he had ſtudied Calvin and heard the debates 
at Dort. Calvin holds, that the reprobate are 
paſſed by, or left to periſh, for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe it is his pleafure to exclude them 
from the inheritance decreed to his children.“ 
And that it is not fit to refer the courſe that leads 
to deſtruction to any ching elſe, than the ſeeret 
counſet of God. And that their deſtruction was 
not only foreknown, but that they were created 
on purpoſe that they might be damned. a: But the 
Engliſh divines at Dort maintained, that God 
damns no one, or decrees him to deſtruction, but 
from the conſideration of his ſins.” So that the 
o | Engliſh 

E 
r Quos ergo preterit,' reprobat; neque de cauſa, 
niſi quod 2 quam filiis ſuis prædeſtinat, illos 
vult excludere 

1 .,..» Minjme conſentaneum eſt præparationem ad interi- 
tum alid transferre quam ad arcanum conſilium Dei. Iaſtitur. 
ub. ii. cap. 23. 5. . p. 33. 

124 Non modò præcognitum fuiſſe impiorum interitum, 
ſed impios fuiſſe deſtinatò creatos, ut perirent. In Rom. 
ix, 18. | pr | 

Deus neminem damnat, aut damnationi deſtinat, niſi 
ex conſideratione peccati. Theol. Britan. Dordr. Art. I. 
de reprob. Theſ. 5. It may not be amiſs to obſerve 
here, that the differed from Calvin alſo in another point, 
unconnected with this. They were averſe from preſbytery, 
laboring with the ſynod to introduce epiſcopacy; and pre- 
valed ſo far, that their beſt learned anſwered, * They did 
much honor and reverence the good order and diſcipline of 
< the church of England; and with all their hearts would 
be glad to haveiteſtabliſhed amongſt them, but that could 
© not be hoped for in their ſtate; their hope was, that ſee- 
ing they could not doe what they defired, that God would 
* be merciful to them, if they did what they could.“ 80 
witneſſes Dr. Carleton, at page 219 of his Examination. 


. 
Eaglich divines, ſent hy kiog James to that fy= 
hed were not the moſſ rigie Calviniſts, or Su- 
pralapſarians; Sublapſanaas indeed they probably 
were in the point of predeſtination, when they 
went, but not rigid Calviniſts. Rigid Cal- 
viniſm did much prevale in the latter end of Q. 
Elizabeth's reign ; and I have aſſigned the reaſon 
of it. But if the prevalence of an opinion, at 
a particular time, is to determine the ſenſe of 
our articles, they muſt have been Supralapſarian 
in the end of Q. Elizabeth's reign; Sublapſarian 
in K. James's ; and. Arminian in Charles the firſt's 
and ever ſince. Whereas the truth is, that the Su- 
pralapſarian is condemned by the XVIIch article, 
while the Sublaplarian, and the Armiaian are con- 
iGent, with it, and indeed ſufficiently with one 
another ; if they would both attend to their mu- 
tual. conceſſions, and not charge each other with 
conſequences, which,” however juſtly they may 
ſeem to follow, yet are diſavowed by the main- 
tainers of the premiſes. As may be ſeen in Bp. 
Hall's SHating of the olive tree, page 335-388. 
The remonſttant grants that there is a predeſtina- 
tion to life: that the purpoſe, means, and happy 
effect of it, ate merely the gift of God in Chriſt.“ 
And ſo ſays our article. Ihe contra-remonſtrant 
allows, that God, by his conditionate decree, wills 
only che faithful to be ſaved, and only the unbe- 
fievers and wicked to be damned.“ And ſo holds 
Our article. The contra-remonſtrant admits that 
| | ” | | | we 
Ad nauſeam uſque inculcamus nihil ex ſe aut ſuis viribus 
ominem poſſe ; T& irgora, Ta hleca, T& borate, ſidei et con- 
verſionis gratiæ deberi. Rom. Epiſt. ad Ext. p. 62. 
t Ceterum illud tamen verum eſt, Deum velle omnes ho- 
mines ſalvos fieri voluntate ſcilicet revelata et conditionali, 
nimirum ſi velint in Chriſtum credere, et ej us legi ſervandz 


ſtudere, hac enim vol untate nemo à ſalute et cognitione ve- 
ricatis excluditur, © Zaxchins de prædeſt. ſanct. P. 285. 
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ve cannot be aſſured of our predeſtination but by 
che fruits of it in dur lives, as was ſeen juſt before; 
agreeably: to our XVIIch article. And that the 
ſuppoſed elect may fall away totally and finally: 
and that even thoſe ' who ſhall be ſaved may fall 
away for a time, during” which time they cannot 
be aſſuted of their falvation, though they after- 
wards will recover again,“ 'agreeably to our 
XVIth article: And the remonſtrants on the other 
hand deliver it as thar opinion, that a man may 
and ought to be aſſured of his ſalvation : that on- 
ly the grace of God is the ſupernatural cauſe of 
our perſeyerance, to. which we owe both the po- 
wer and the will to perſevere.“ Both refer the 
whole of our ſalvation to the grace and glory of 
God, through Chriſt: both contend, that faith 
and repentance are neceſſary to ſalvation, ſo that 
no capable ſubject can be ſaved without them: 
both caution againſt that oy of arguing de- 
ſcendendo, from predeſtination inferring faith and 
obedience ; but direct us to reaſon” aſcendendo, 
from our faith and obedience inferring our pre- 
deſtination : both agree that we ſhould thence en- 
tertain a comfortable aſſurance of ſalvation, 
while we eontinue to produce fuch fruits: both 
allow that we may fall from grace received, ſome 
totally and finally; and even the elect, ſo far as to 
loſe that comfortable aſſurance, though eventually 
oj; . ads | they 

© Regeniti et juſtißeati quandoque ſuo vitio incidunt in 
atrocia peccata . . Ita ut dum in eo ſtatu ĩmpœnitentes per- 
ſiſtunt, nec debeant, nec poſſint aliter fibi perſuadere, quam 
fe eſſe morti obnoxios. Theol. Britan. Dordr. de 5 Art. 

Theſ. 3 de perſever. n 
Hanc noſtram eſſe ſententiam proſitemur, hominem de 
ſalute æterna certum eſſe poſſe et d — ſolam Dei gratiam 
eſſe perſeverantiæ cauſam ſupernaturalem, quæ facit, ut vo- 


Iuntas noſtra perſeverare et poſſit et velit. Remonſtr. Epiſt. 
ad Ext. P- 75 ö * — . - 3 £ . 
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they recover it again. Theſe moderate bouods, 
85. Ell ſays,” ate ſuch as the church of Eng- 
land, guided by the ſcriptures, hath expreſsly 
or which on. both ſides are fully accorded on. For 
us then, as he exhorts, quietly enjoy what is true 
in both (he means the Sublapfarian and Arminian 
jarecprecations). and not indiſcretely ſpend our 
time and pains in diſtracting people's thoughts 
with thoſe ſcholaſtical diſquiſitions, whereof the 
n or eee makes nothing to hea- 
en. 

L have paſſed. over, and ſhall paſs over what 

— Kills up many pages of your book, as 9 0 7 
from your angument, or eaſily ſeen through by 
Four teaders. You repreſent. Bancroft, very un- 
. as ſhewing the king only the very laſt 
e of the XVIIch article 3 8 authorizing 
Expoſition, and as doing contrary, to his 
own n becauſe he found the kipg not 
ſufficientiy ble to come into them. Tou enter 
into lang about king James, and Abbot, 
and Gratius, which haye, no concern with the 
Point in hand. The project of the laſt, for an u- 
nion between the Proteſtants. and the church of 
Rome, was (peculiar to himſelf. It had not the : 
leaſt connection with we? Arminian potions. 4 
None of the Arminians of his own or the fol- 
loving times adopted or favored it. The famous 
Arminian profeſſor, Limborch, hath a chapter, in 
his Syſtem of theology, to prove that the pope is 
antichriſt. Tou labor to live it believed, that 
the Arminian biſhops, in the reigns of James and 
Charles the &rft, were jpelined to popety. If they 
were, it could not be their Arminianiltmcbat-ioclio- 
ed them to it. Zut, indeed, though I am far from 
defend ing all their e and plactices, either 
in 


* Shaking of the Olive-tree, p. 386. 
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in eccleſiaſtical, or civil matters, I muſt ay, and 
1 5 notorious, Fm the generality, if noi all of 
em, were Zealous enemies to popery. King 
James acted, in that reſpect, as he did in all others, 
agrecably to the maxims of the king: craft, on 
which he valued himſelf ſo much. But his ſucceſſor 
neither made any overtures to the church of 
Rome, nor received any from it by himſelf or 
any of his prelates. * Fg 
You inform us, that King James . imagined 
whoever was nat a friend to 5 al power, mii 
have the ſame. objeZions to that of kings ; and per- 
haps he was not much miſtaken, with reſpett to bis 
own contempararies.” From many expreſſions in 
the Confeſſional,” a man that ſhould imagine the 
Jams now, perbaps would not be much miſtaken 
with reſpect to ſome of his own contemporaries. 
However, though theſe were your dear friends all 
the Way, you admit che open AVOWING tbe lawful- 
keſs of refiting (whom they will pleaſe to call un- 
godly. princes). was not very DISCRETE,* And 
u intimate, that King James might have ſeen, 
ak perhaps he did not, how, what were called ' 
fas you gently word it) the fackiaus attempts of the 
puritans were countenanced by the divinity of Calvin. 
I wonder therefore, that you are not more diſcrete: 
and hope your readers will not fail to ſee, what 
is pretty viſible. Let I know not how to ſuſſ 
the bulk of thoſe, who adhere to Calvin's doc- 
trine, or even to his diſcipline, of drawing ſuch 
concluſions from either, as you apprebend, but 
ſurely without cauſe, to be connected with them. 
II would not, as you procede to tell us, be /o 
eaſily comprehended by the people, bot they, (meaning 
the puritans) bo were ſo perfely right in- their 
divinity, could be ſo far wrong in their politicks.n 
There was no difficulty of comprehending in 57 
3 caſe: 
Confeſſ. p. 264. 2 P. 26g. P. 267. 
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Eaſe : ſuch of the people, who thought the puri- 
tans divinity perfectly right, agreed with them 
alfo in their politicks, for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe they were Calviniſts. But thoſe of the 
church of England, ho held the doctrines of 
Her XXXIX Articles, condemned both their di- 

vinity and their Politick s. 
- You would have us believe, that the members 
of the church of England were taught the Armi- 
nian, inſtead of the Puritan or Calviniſt doctrine, 
which they had hitherto embraced, with a deli- 
berate defign to keep them from embracing the 
Puritan or Calviniſt politicks alſo. © But the old 
doctrine of the church of England had been very 
conſiſtent with loyalty ever fioce the refor- 
mation: and what need could there be of 
changing it, to ſecure loyalty, now '? Any degree 
of obedience to the civil power may as well be 
maintained on Calvinilt principles, as Arminian. 
And therefore, thoſe biſhops, who wanted to inno- 
vate in politicks, could never hope to ſerve that 
purpoſe by - innovaring in theſe points too. It 
muſt raiſe very ſtrong prejudices againſt them, 
and greatly obſtruct their ſucceſs, as the very ſuſ- 
-picton of it did. So that their being at the ſame 
time Arminians, and aſſertors of the abſolute pow. 
er of kings, was merely accidental. And what- 
ever miſchief the latter of theſe doctrines pro- 
duced in the ſequel, you confeſs, p. 273, that it 
was taken up by our churchmen, when tbey were 
writing © agamſt the popiſh king-killers. So that 
originally it was defigned to ſerve a. very laudable 
Purpoſe ; the conſciouſneſs of which might in- 
duce even wiſe and good men to carry it, 
incautiouſly, ſomewhat too far: whereas the 
notion, which runs into the contrary extreme, 
ſprung from the very 'dregs of Romifh error; 
I | ec 
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yet was adopted by your friends, the puritans, 
who carried it to a greater length than the, Jeſuits 
themſelves did, For theſe juſtified the depoſition 
only of heretical kings: but the former, of all 
ungodly ones; a far more extenſive appellation. 
Their ſucceſſors, I am perſuaded, have in general 
ſeen the miſtake of their predeceſſors. 2 
Tou oblerve, p. 273, that Laud and his two 
friends, in their recommendation of Montague, 
repreſent the council | of Trent as faulty, in re- 
quiring ſubſcriptions to ſchool opinions; and the 
chutch of England as commendable for her mo- 
deration in avoiding this: he reverſe of which, . 
you ſay, is tbe boneſt truth :> for that the articles 
. decided concerning the ſchool- opinions about 
predeſtination, and the council hath not. Now, 
that the articles have not decided concerning them, 
1 hope I have ſhewn already : and that the coun- 
cil hath, Laud doth not ſay ; but only in general, 
that it hath blameably decided ſcholaſtick niceties, 
which is a notorious fact. He muſt therefore in 
all reaſon be underſtood to mean, that the church 
of England hath ſhewed that moderation in this 
reſpe&, which the council of Trent hath failed to 
ſhew in many. It allo gives you offence, that be 
Jhould talk of ber moderation. Yet perſons may be 
moderate in ſome caſes, who are not ſo in all. 
But you are undoubtedly more conſiſtent, who 
make no pretenſions to it in any, = | 

You ſay, ſome pages before this, that King James 
was nat ſo weak, but that be ſaw plainly, popery 
<was at no great diſtance from Arminianiſm.*® Now 
] confeſs myſelf ſo weak, as not to ſee this : and be- 
lieve that in the preſent age very few pretend toſee 
it. I know it was then the popular cry: as many 
abſurdities often have been. But by degrees the 

; X world 


Confeſſ. p. 274. » © Confell, p- 265. 
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world grew aſhamed of it. Yet you gravely tell 
us, The apparent dangers and errors of the church 
of Rome, were dattrines and practices ſo founded 
5 the Arminian fide of theſe ſcbodl niceties, that 
ihe church of England did not think the apparent 
errors or dangers could be refuſed. lor refuted) 


wil bout determining theſe ſchool niceties the othi 
way, which Was" accordingly done in the XXXI 
Articles.“ Whereas Biſhop Carleton aſſures us, 
that che church of Rome holds abſolute predeſti- 
nation, in oppoſition to the Arminians : "Refa? 
Eitur ut bujus diſcretionis cauſa fit volunzas Dei, que 
auum liber at, quia ei placet, alterum non liberat, quia 
non placet, Bellarm. lib. 2. de gratia ei "libero 
arbitrie, cap. 16. So that popery is at leaſt as near 
to Calviniſm as it is to Arminianiſm : and if the 
latter may be a back door to it for any to enter 
at, under the guidance of Franciſcans and Jeſuits, 
the former may prove as open an entrance under 
the convoy of Dominitans and Janſeniſts. There- 
fore, if you have no regard for the anticalviniſt 
. divines of our church before the refloration, or 
even for a Stillingfleet, a Sharpe, or a Tillotſon, 
after it, yet at Wh have mercy upon your friends, 
Clarke, Holy and Claytan, Ki whom you muſt 
rank inthe clals of Arminians: yet ſurely. you 
cannot believe they were inclined to popery.. 
You aſk, Were the Lambeth articles only debated 
'at Lambeth? or only ready to be publiſh:d? . . . . 
- the Queen's ſuppreſſion could amount to @ very ſmall 
"matter, fiuce it is plain they ſtill continued to have 
#beir currency in Cambridge as much as before. They 
cannot fairly be 1aid robeſo much as even ready 10 
be publiſhed, being not intended for publick uſe, on- 
ly as a temporary and local expedient to procure 
Peace at that time at Cambridge. That the arch- 
| | | 1 biſhop 
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op did not tkink the doctrines, cenſured dy 
Te Aber ptopoſitions, contrary to our 
articles, is evident from his juſtifying Barret 3 
whoſe ſermon had occaſioned this complaint from 
the puritanical heads of houſes. He tells them, 
Bat was right in ſome of the points, which 
they had forced him to retract ; ſur the ſcriptures 
were plain, that God, by his abjolut will, did not 
hate and rejelſ any man. . Neither was it con- 
tray to any arti cle of religion WY. iſhed by _— 

in this 555 of England, but rather, agrezab 
thereto.* And when he ſent them the Lambeth 
Master he expreſsly tells them, that « tf e pro- 
* poſitions mult ſo be taken and uſed, as their 
© PRIVATE JUDGEMENTS : thinking them to be 
. true, and correſpondent to the doctrine profeſſe 
in the church of England, and eſtabliſhed by 
0 the laws of Ne land: and Nor as Laws and DE- 
« CReES.'s Nay the porta themſelves aſſent 
to this, by dropping, t e articles, and appealing 
to the current divinity at Cambridge : Mr. Bar- 
ret bath taugh} witruth, ir NOT, AGAINST THE 
| ARTICLES, yet" a 1gainſt the religion of our churth, 
Publickly recarvrd, Fans alwa 77 2215 in pr Majeſty's 
reign, and maintained in all ſermotts, diſputations; 
and letturzs.%' So that whatever influenced the 
archbiſhop to agree to the Lambeth articles, it 
was plain he was ſatisfied that ſome of the doc 
trines, againſt which they were levelled, were 
the docttines of our XXXIX articles. And that 
the ſubject matter of the Lambeth pr tions 
diſplealed the court, appears from Burlei th 

Teprimand of the heads of N ; as good and- 
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ancien! were of another judgement (from them.) 


They might puniſh bim (Baro) but it would be for 
well doing. Such was  Burleigh's judgement at 
that time, and the archbiſhop himſelf, tor his ſhare 
in that matter. narrowly eſcaped being attainted 
in a premunire.* On this diſcouragement the pro- 
ſecution againſt 4.5 was droppe tl. 
. You aſſert, But bring no proof of it, that 
K. James ſent the Lambeth articles to Dort, and 
to Ircland.* Pym indeed faith it, in Ruſh- 
worth, Vol. I. p. 647: but on what ground 
doth he ſay it, or on what ſhadow of ground 
doth he ſay, that they were allowed of our 
fate? when Bp. Davenant ſaith (Fuller, book 2, 
p- 190.) that * the inſtructions which K. James 
* gave them, at their going to Dort, make little 
* or nothing to the matter of predeſtination.” 
You: profeſs to wonder, what, in, the opinion of 
Laud and his friends, amounted to receiving the Sy- 
nod of Dort by publick authority, if it was not ſo 
received here. But may I not, with far more 
reaſon, wonder, that ſo declared an enemy to ec- 
cleſiaſtical impoſitions as you are, ſhould be for 
in poling . all the doctrinal deciſions of that 
Synod on this nation, merely ' becauſe the 
King ſent ſix divines to aſſiſt at it, who approved 
them, and were favorably received by him on 
their return! If the impoſition be ſuch, as ſerves 
your preſent purpole, a very ſmall matter, it 
ſeems, will ſuffice in your opinion to make a law 
of it. I hope we ſhall never ſee ſo bold a hand 
intruſted with ſuch work. As to your parallel of 
the nonr=ception of the Synod of Dort by us, 
and of the council of Trent by the French, it 
will hold good, when we plead the authority of 
ML * | D es that 
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that Synod on one . reject it in another: 
but not before. N. 


. You call the archbiſhop be crafty Laud, for 
walking by, while Bp. Davenant was reprimanded, 
without ſpeaking one word." Craft was not one of 
Laud's faults: and he had no temptation to 
ſhew any in the preſent *cafe; , But even his 
ſilence muſt have the worſt interpretation put upon 
it. The fubſcribing with a latitude, or taking 
particular articles in different ſenſes, you charge as 
an arltifice of archbiſhop Laud's, to open a way 
for his own Arminian epinions.* The facts from 
which you infer this were, that he had declared 
to the D. of Buckingham, that ſome” of the 
points were curicus points, diſputed in the ſchools, 
and to be left to the liberty of learned men to abbund 
in their own, /enſe : but that afterwards he obrain- 
ed a probibition to preach upon theſe contoverted 
points. The occaſion of his declaration to the 
2 Buckingham was to ſhield Montague from 

cenſure of the Houſe of Commons, who had 
taken upon them, without conſulting with the 
clergy, and without the concurrence of either of 
the other two parts of the legiſlature, to decide 
points of religion; and on this occaſſon he might 
juſtly urge that it was contrary to Chriſt's ordi- 
nance, that the laity, excluſive of the governors 
of the church, ſhould determine ſuch points of 
religion, and contrary to the King's ſupremacy, 
and to the ſhare of power, which the Lords fpi- 
ritual and temporal have by law in our conſtitu- 
tion. Nay, you go ſtill further than this yourſelf, 
by quoting with approbation what Dr. Sykes ſaith, 
that, ſuppoſing. the legiſlature itſelf, conſidered as 
uch, were (without a new declaratory law) to in- 
termeddle in determining what is the proper ſenſe and 
| extent 
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extent of the articles," and what fhall Be Jud red 
agreeable or diſagreeable to them—this would be * 
termin what they bad no right to determine." 
Some of the opinions cenſured, as the declaration 
2 were, ſuch as are expreſsly the reſolved 
Frine of the church of England, and thoſe bt is 
und to maintain: ſome. of them art fit only fer 
the ſchools, and to be left at more liberty for learned 
men to abound in their own ſenſe, ſo they lecp them- 
ves peaceable, and diſtra? not the church.s And 
ur 1 leave ſuch points, not determined in our 
ticles, to learned men to abound in their own 
Goſs, without diſtracting the people, wasjuft as 
much in favor or Calviniſm as of Arminianifm. 
It, aſterwards, he found that learned men would 
not confine their diſputes on theſe points to the 
ſchools, but carried them into the pulpit, dif- 
_rracting the people with them, and therefore got 
om the King @ probibilion of preaching up "Feb | 
cantroveried points, it was in exact confiſtenc 
with his declaration, and juſt as much a8 l 
Armiaianiſm as it was againſt Calviniſm. And if, 
perceiving that the mode of ſtudies in out unver- 
üties at that time, by reading Calvin's inſtfturions, 
bung + dias on their minds, he endeavoured to 
take off that bias, and leave the inſtirutions of the 
hurchof England to their literal and'grammatica} 
enſe, this could not be opening a way to Arminian 
epanions,. unleſs thoſe opinions appeared to unpre- 
judiced minds the genuine ſenſe of our articles. 
This mg be a prudent method to reftpre the 
genuine ſenſe after being reſted by miſrepteſenta- 
ton: but could never be. calculated to introduce 
one that was a ſtranger to it. And ſo far as this 
ſenſe left room for moderate Calviniſts and mo- 
1 be SIR Rat dQ derate 
* P, 296, 797 | * Cabala, p. 105, 
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derate Arminians, the latitude was originally in 
the article, and no artifice of Laud's. as 
- You blame Laud, and the three biſhops who 
Joined with him, for intimating the propriety, on 
this occaſion, of following the refolution in the 
time of Henry the eighth, that, in caſe ofany dif- 
ference in the church, tbe king and the biſbops ſhould 
determine the matter in a natfonal ſynod. For, ſay 
you, Who made thrs difference?” theſe very biſhops. 
And was it not moſt reaſonable, that they ſhould be 
both judges and parties ?? But thefe biſhops did 
not make the difference; bur Montague and his 
adverſaries. And if the biſhops had made it, 
they were but four :- and their propoſal was, not 
to have it referred to themſelves, but to the whole 
nod. es 

? You aſk, Had they forgot, that Henry the eighth, 
paſſing by the biſhops and the national fynod, made 
the univerſities of Europe judges of a very important 
point of dofirine ? But let me aſk; in my turn, 
Would you have had the univerſities of Errope made. 
Judges of the meaning of the articles of 'the church 
of England ? ' Thoſe who followed Laud in con- 
tending fot a latitude in ſubſcribing, ' you cenſure 
for calling matters in the diſpute between the Ar- 
-minians and the Calviniſts, points of no conſequence, 
which may le beid eit ber way, without any detriment 
to ibe common faitb. That the moderate opinions 
of each are ſo, we have ſeen to be the opinion of 
Bp. Hall, (p. 72,) one, who aſſiſted at the ſynod of 
Dort, as well as of thoſe who followed Laud. 
Tou ſay, that no ſuch queſtion, as, whether the 
guilt of fon is to be charged on God or the finner, can 
be decided without. bringing the ſupreme God into 
Judgement as a party with one of bis creatures, and 
Jubjecting bim to the ſentence of another of them.: 
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ords highly irrevereat though 1h 
Words ighly jr not meant to 8 os 


Acriptute indeed 4 ro che eee 


thai thou mig bias — — thou For Judged 
Aud he invites us onſidgration of bis — 
the event vt xhich h forciees, Hyt hall nad, up- 
on this, preſume to think gf lnerallybrioging Cen 
into judge mens, and ſohjecking him to his owy 
ſentence... and. cannot, without doing this, che 
queſtion be derided, whether abe,guilt.of lin is 
to be charged vn him We know certaioly, a prir 
0154 that it is no And though ſome writers bave 
made ſhocking approaches towards aſſerting, that 


it is.“ I canner perſuade myſelf, that d intend- 


ed to aſſort jt, or even thought it, how immedi- 
ately ſocver It may ſeem to flow from their 
tiobs. But if your meaning be, for I coafels my- 
ſelt to be at a loſs. about it, that; whatever mea 
may afſers, or whawever they, may $a they find 
aſſerted in ſcriptuze, - concerning the actions 
God towatds his creatures, the queſtion: 

never to be put, whether it be conliſtent with his 
known attributes: I apprehend, on the gontrary, 
that ſuch a queſtiua may be well put, though acc 
raſhly and -contemptuouſly, yet r ant 
conſidetately; and where ſcripture is conceraod, 
1 4 e ee e _ 
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naturd Art, p. 5% 1. Reptobi ad utrumque hoe malum 
præcisè Prædeſtigati ſunt, ut æternum puniantur et necefſar;o 
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not ſome other meaning, which ought to be pre, 
ferred. For though St. Paul ſilences the petulant 
objector with à reproof, Rom. ix. 19, 20. yet 
in the ſame epiſtle, ili. 5» 6. he allows a different 
ſort of perſon to aſk, Is God yrrighteous, who tat. 
eth vengeance ; and anſwers calmly, God forbid : 
for then how: ſhall God judge the world? In theſe 
words he plainly alludes to thoſe of Abraham: 
That the rightgous ſbould be as the wicked that bg 
far from thee : ſhall not the judge of all the earth 
4s right ? Gen. xvüi. 25. ſeemingly 2 bold ex, 
poſtulation; but one, which God knew to pro- 
cede from an humble heart anxious for his glory. 
With the like ſpirit, we may allowably make the 
like inquiry, And when we make it concerning 
any text of ſcripture, we do not firſt admit, that 
God hath acted in ſuch or ſuch a manner, and 
then queſtion, whether it was juſt, or good, or 
wiſe to act ſo: we only examine, whether the 
appearance, that ſuch an action would be con- 
trary to thoſe attributes, is not ſtrong enough, 
to put us on ſeeking for another interpretation of 
the place. en e 
- -But. whatever your meaning may be, how do you 
draw any conſequence from it to the point in hand ? 
You fay, Foccaſion is taken for ſuch diſputes, from 
articles of religion of . human device; and if in par- 
ticular ſuch a diſpute may be raiſed from the expreſs 
terms of aur own articles, ſhould uot .@ ſerious and 
configerate man be cautious how he ſubſcribes them ? 
would it not be inexcuſably raſh tg take it for grant- 
ed that they contain matter of no conſequence" 2 But 
do our articles give more occaſion for ſuch dif. 
putes, than ſcripture doth ? You fay that the 
ſeriptures rightly underſtood give no juſt occaſion 
for any ſuch controverſy, This implies that they 
1 G 2 may 
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may be tor ongly underſtood; and when den unt fo, 
L Sedan to theſe diſputes. Our articles, 
Pulle on theſe ſcriptures, may alſo be wrongly 
underſtood, Yet neither ſcripture nor the articles 
give juſt occaſion for tbem. Doubeleſs all per- 
ons ought to be cautious what they ſubſeribe: 
but none ought to be immoderately ſo And have 
they, who do not underſtand the articles in a ſenſe 
which makes God the author of fin, need to be 
cautious how they ſubſeribe ? or have not their 
adverſaries ? Surely our clergy cannot be blamed, 
who conceive that the compilers, to prevent deſ- 
pair or licentiouſneſs of Rving, have determined 
againſt the Supralapſarians, that there is no ſecret 
decree of God which hath fated ſome men to ſin, 
and eſteems the ſins of others as nam; whereby he 
would become the author of ſin to both. Upon the 
whole then, ſhould not a ſerious and conſiderate 
man be cautious how he needleſsly wreſts the ar- 
tictes to a contrary ſenſe, inſiſting that they are 
rigid Calviniſm. As to your coneluding queſtion, 
ie was never imagined by any one, that the articles 
contained matters of no conſequence: but that 
many of the diſputes” raiſed upon them are of 
none, may be eaſily ſeen. 

\ Another thing, you tell us, which drows in ſub- 
ſcribers of the prajent age is, that, whereas Arimi- 
riianiſm was herejofore eſteemed to be the back door to 
popery and arbilrary power, that notion bas, 
ex 1mination, been found to beutterlygroundleſe.* * his 
plea alſo you think a falſe one, though there needs 
very little examination to find out the truth of 
it. What connection have God's predeſtination, 
Chriſt's death, free-will, and grace, the manner 
of the workings of grace, or the perſeverance of 
believers, with ' popery _ arbitrary power ? 

Tindal 
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Tindal ſaith, chere is none between either of the 
twolaſt, and the ſive Arminian points condemn- 
ed at Dort. And you anſwer, that he did not ſo 
much as know what thoſe five points were, But 
can you ſhew, that the real five points are more 
cqanected with popery and arbitrary power, than 
thoſe which he took for the five? If not, it. is 
needleſs to enquire whether his account of them 
be accurate. 799 go on to ſay, that the Calviniſts, 
too certainly inferred the lawfulneſs of reſiſting 
wicked. princes from their principles of election 
and grace. But ace we to believe the certainty 
of this inſerence og your bare word ? for you at- 
tempt no proof of it. Why may not a perſon, 
who is not one of the elect, be intitled to a crown, 
as well as to an inferior magiſtracy, or to an 
eſtate? Ot can he, according to Calviniſtical princi- 
ple be intitled to none of theſe, that the ſaints may 
poſſeſs barhebp kingdomaodthe earch? Beſogood 
as to ſpeak out, and tell us alſo, how you will know 
the elect from other men; or whether every one 
may reprobate whom he pleaſes? Calvin doth not 
ſay, that the dofrine, contrary to chat of reti 
enripbieogs. princes, is civil idolatry: much 121 
doth he inter, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting them 
from his principles of election and grace: nor 
doth Heylin repreſent him as doing it, but you 
miſrepreſent Heylin. Grotius, I doubt not, aſ- 
ſerted that the Dutch Arminians had great reve- 
rence for the civil power : and ſo they ought, But 
I can no more believe, that he ſaid infinite reve- 
rence, than I can that be Engliſh Arminians went 
fill further, though I conceive that they went too 
far. But on what did they build this more than 
infinite reverence ?. why, they firſt excluded elec- 
tion from any ſhare in the foundation of dominion. 

G79” Aud 
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Aid fo, 1 believe, aid every ſober man in thE 
nation. And why ſhould hate reverence of 
the civil power be too great on that account.? 
Oh, but they Subſtituted indefeaſible bereditary 
| right, Jure divino, in its place. And if they 
did, was that part of their Arminianiſm ? 
In which of the five points is it cohtained ? And 
how can you for ſhame lip this tenet in, as an 
Armirian one, to ſerve your purpoſe, though 
you know, that the Dutch Arminians never he 
ir, and thar, for a century paſt, 'the Arminians 
of the church of England have had no higher an 
dpinion of it, than the Calviniſts of mene 
of Englandf a 

But you ſay, that, by Meshs of this Jofrine; 
reſiſtance,” even to a Nero or a Caligula, became a 
namnable fin. But why by means of this doctrine ? 
St. Paul, who probably had never heard of it, 
hountes reſiſtance to Nero a damnable ſin ; Which 
you might have done well, on this occaſion, 
to remember. But was St. Paul therefore a 
Friend to arbitrary power? No, he leaves all men, 
when injured and oppreſſed, to the remedy which 
their civil conſtitutions afford: Even under a 
Nero, à Roman uncondemned was not to be 
beaten; ahd, if beaten, was intitled to refrefs 
#eanſt' the magiſtrate : and the falſly accuſed 
might remove his cauſe from a prejudiced judge 
and appeal unto” Cæſar. Vet compliance wich the 
iaws was a goſpel duty, either by an active obedi- 
ence or a paſſive ſubmiſſion: if 1 have committed 
na thing worthy of death (he meatis not in his own 
private judgement” but in the judgement of the 
taw) T refuje not to die. The caſe of a prince's 
invading” tandamental laws and * jr 
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Kid no call to determine, and was too wiſe to do 
il needleſsly. But you know, it ſeems, ſome 
worthy perſons, who think that reſiſtance, even to 
wicked princes, cannot be juſtified witheut re- 
courſe to the theology of the puritans. Now, 
if they mean, that reſiſtance to all wicked princes 
cannot be juſtified without it; I would only 
ald, nor with it neither. But if they mean, 
that reſiſtance to ſuch a one, as I have juſt de- 
ſ&ibed; cannot; it is really too much, after ex- 
pecting us to take your own word for evety thi 
that you ſay, to expect we ſhould take that of 
your friends alſo. Bur ſuppoſe Arminians in any 
place ſhould happen to. be, what the principles 
of their ſect can never make them, abettors 
of arbitrary power, to argue from thence that 
they were popiſbly inclined, is a moſt abſurd in- 
ference. Will the friends to ſuch a power in their 
prince, ſubject him to the controut of a ſuperior 
potentate? Perhaps it may be ſaid, diſtreſt princes 
may be glad to compound with his holineſs for 
ſome power, againſt rebellious ſubjects who would 
grant him bone. Let ſuch rebellious ſubjects con- 
er this, who, from their principles of election 
and grace, endeavour to drive their princes into 
this diſtreſs. As to Charles the firſt, all his injuries 
from - tne Calvinifts could not drive him into 
popery, although his queen was aſſiduous to in- 
tice him to it. I bleſs God' (ſaid he, to Apb. 
Uſher, when about to receive the Lord's ſupper) 
that, in the midſt of theſe publick diſtractions, 
© I have ſtill liberty to communicate. may 
I ſo receive comfort by the bleſſed ſacrament, 
ag ] do intend the eſtabliſhment of the true re- 
formed proteſtant religion, as it ſtood in its 
beauty in the happy days of Queen Elizabeth, 
without connivance at * And the ſame 
4 hiſtorian 
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hiſtotian * ge 
2 for * prote 
he church of d. And Las 
cha he was no Se 4 8 A fenen 
ly: Nays by yo 44. ge 10 
an ale ſat ll 175 bay we orci 2 
at you have ol W 
RES rational 4 defence fence of proteſja —.— tu 
as effectual an pvert! of popery, 3s r: 
hath dane, in à bog whic Burnet lays, 6 
one af 1s 4 ctua beſt. * aks we yet bave.* n , 
But ee Argpipiacs,, y9u are reſolved, 
muſt and ſhall ed to popery. For indul- 
ggices, the very part of popery which fer Lu- 
ther on oppoling che reſts... vere ſounded en the 
merit of gaod wart; and that ann ſrc 1 
"I 8 1. is mere, were {a founded {1 ſuppoſe you 
the merit of ; gaod xvorks wa ſo foupded) by 
St. 5. 's own, feaſaning : Le him that — 6 
. ee wot . but, of; debt." Byt St. 
ul doth not name fre- will here, How then 
doch he found the merit of good works upon 7 
Nor doth he name merit, but only debt: Which 
as by ſtipulation, be due without merit. Nor 
he mean; that ta every. one. WRO works, 2 
ward is a debt due. Qur Saviour bath. decided 
oe. cantrarys Luke xv. 7-194 | Belides, all 
iſtians, whether you allow them free-will or 
nay, perform and oyghz to pefform gaod works : 
yet, 7 2 will nqugfays that all or any of them 
merit by thsſe. Nor do the Armimans them 
ſelves ſay it; but condemn the papiſts for ſaying 
it, and no wonder, Bug. even if, merit were 
poſſible, I cannot ſee that purga toy, ſaint wor- 
wat ſhip and iudulgences muſt follow: vor do 
you add a word to prove it; but content vourſelf 
wich affirming, en egtite Aavigfaction. of * 
0 te 
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155 K's. appeal . will egſih diſcern that 
appethen/ians were not 7. Is not this 
bee fb as e l but a 
that he bad not Montague's ap- 
— — bis doctrines ?! I his ia 4 
new. invention in the art of controverſy, very com 
modlious ſat ſome writers ; a device to prove what 
yau pleaſa, withaut being at the trouble of con- 
Tae books... it is but  /uppofing the authors af 
them ta ſay, what you would have them ſay, 
and chen boldly — — authority. Like 
vou, IL have not But I will ventutr 
to affirm, chat, in Heylin's introduction to the. 
life of Land, the other work. quated by yay, 
nothing can, be found tu ruſtify — thoſe. — 
ſions ot the puritans, which: you mention. 
In the note ta your next paragraph = 


for having cited from memo 
55 edition, and corrett your \ miſtake in 


2 ing neſs deſerves — mee 
ala to ſee all your miſtakes acknow- 
— — — aire in your next edition. Imtiæ 
ſame pa in defence of Calviniſm, you ſay, 
i ban #6 13.canfidered, that ſo able a writer as N. 
Claytan, the late Bp. of Clogher,.could find no other 
way of. af ahiliſhing the. free-will and free-agency of 
man, hut iy putting ſuch limitations as he bas dam: 
upon the preſcience of God, no reaſonable man uud 
haſtily canclade, that the Caluiniſts . 
terial tai ſay: for themſaluss. But how coulden 
vriter of Dr. Clay ton's abilities preſume to ꝓut 
limitatiaus upon any of God's attributes? Why 
it ſeems: it was, that he might eſtabliſn the free, l 
and -free-agency of. man. If ſo, I fear your for- 
mer argument will prove the Bp. of Clogher to 
be a rank papiſt a and that, by opening a an to 
tec - 
E- Ibid, P · 287. C of 272. 2 P. 288. 
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Free- agency, he hath opened a gap to let . purgas 
tory; ſaint worſhip; and — 2 break in up 
on us. Alas that good and conſcientious Arian 
ſubſcribets ſhould fall under ſuch ſuſpicion! Nay, 
the very principles of proteſtantiſm, as laid down 
by you, by this method of argumentation, will be 
found to lead directly tod popery : for they, leav- 
ing private Chriſtians at liberty, and reſtoring 
them to the privilege of working out their own 
ſalvation by their ow underſtandings and en- 
deavours, eſtabliſh their free- agency ; and free- 
agency introducing in train, purgatory, ſaint wor- 
hip and indulgencies, proteſtant principles muſt 
end in y-: But then, luckily. enough, if you 
de but one ſtep further, we ſhall find popery 
muſt end in proteſtantiſm again. For, as you have 
drawn out the pedigree; free- will begets merit, 
merit begets indulgencies, and indulgencies begot the 
eppeſition of Luthers So we go round and round, 
according to your ſtate of the caſe, in a neceſſary 
circle, which it is impoſſible to prevent; pro- 
teſtants muſt become papiſts, and papiſts muſt 
become proteſtants. What a clear ſyſtem is here 
of free - agency? and what reaſonable mun can now 
conclude, that the Calviniſts bave nothing to ſay for 
'#bemſelves ? But what if, after. all, theſe Arminian 
doctrines, which ate to make all men, who em- 


_ 'brace them, papiſts, are not, by yout own con- 


feſſion, ſettled points, even amonꝑſt the papiſts 
themſelves? You not only quote Grotius, who 
ſaith, that the ſchool opinions diſputed in Hol- 
land, which you tell us were the ſame with thoſe 
diſputed in Eagland, had not been decided by the 
church of Rome, but you add your own authority 
to his.“ You acknowledge that the Janſeniſts, 
it 1 £ m_— - gan d 
r gee Con feſſ. p. 1, 2 See p. 286, 287. 
F. 274+ 
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and ybu might have added many othetb of the 
church of Rome, hold, in the main, the Calvin- 
iſtical opinions. Only you would have us think, 
that if Janſenius!s book had not been condemned, 
as it was in 1633, bis followers in the next gene- 
ration, if "they adbered to his opinions, would baue 
left tbe church. Now, if they adhered to his 
opinions, they could not be leſs likely to leave 
their church for the condemnation of his book. 
Vet they have adhered to them, and not left 
their church, for more than a whole century: and 
no men have more ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to 
make converts from proteſtantiſm. So that Calvin- 
iſts may be full as good keepers of the back door 
of popery as Arminians. 11 13/4: . 
Sorely then, upon the whole, if you will re- 
fle& with any coolneſs, you muſt ſee abundant 
oauſe to retract your accuſation; and not labor 
any longer to revive an obſolete clamor, oppo- 
ſuion to ſcripture, common ſenſe, and fact, mere- 
ly to pay your court to the almoſt extinct race of 
old puritaeas | 
But whether Arminianiſm leads to popery, or 
not, the deniers of free- agency, it ſeems, have 
much to ſay againſt the truth of it, as three great 
—— Hartley, Thournſayer and Ga 
ve ſhewn.* As you reſt the matter here, 4 
ſhall leave you in poſſeſſion of whatever weight 
their names may carry with them, without op- 
poling any others to them, but only deſiring 
every one to conſult his own breaſt on the ſubject. 
Jou go on now to ſay, that thoſe old wortbies, 
the puritans, had good reaſon to expect the return 
of popery from the whole condut of Laud and bis 
friends. If you do not bluſh at having written 
Daß e . this 3 
P. 290, 291 P. 287, note. I Confed, p. 289. 
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the general error of the age; intoleranca, another 
was, that in the church he loved pomp tod welt : 
but if his writings ate not able to vindicate hum 


from the charge of inclining to popery; if hiv 
ſucceſi ful conduct in reclaiminꝑg n from that 
church will not. ſufficiently prove bis averſeneſt 


from papery; even the author of the Confeſhonal 
can have no pretence to elcape ſuſpicion. For, 
that he hach written as good a book apuinit it, and 
made as many con vert from it, I never heard. 
And therefore unleſs he can make that appear, 
let him take ſhamerokimfelf for this ſcandalous 
8 and groundleſt abufe. ernie 
Aud though theſe —— opped in N 
ceveer —-— that is, by choppirig off the Arch- 
s head, 2 —— 

rte churth of Haglund bas ben, und ill is, 
though by degrees ae, ne to vulg ar. cyan, eli 
back once r towards: popry,” du admit this 
ivaf4towhich - v ET eyes catmor-perecive but 
by the authority of your — © {have the 
mis fortune to haue theſe vulgar eyes. afſd ; and 
hhving, wich great aſtoniſmnent ali the way, 
arrived at your 28th page, cannot be induced to 
behove. anything upon your bate afrmation. 
And your om eyes appear to me to be no cleater 
— the vulgar; indeed ſomething more 
diftempered,. from che inſtances produced by you 
in proof of this aſſertion, in your preface 
which; upon examination; prove groſt miſe 
tinas in yourſeif That the church hach loft ics 
ſecurity, in a * ev * Popery, = 
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all hereſy and error, I ackowledge : yet not 

holding tliffcrent apinions in the article of 
tination, which vou think weft baue baphened at 
all evenis, though men had been ever ſo candid, 
capable, and upright, throughout," but from that 
poiſonous ſophiſtry, introduced in 17 12, of ſub- 
ſeribing the articles. in the fubſcribers. ſenſe. and 
not in that of the impeſers; By which: artifice, 
the employers of it have ſo undermined the 
Chriſtian faith in the compaſs of about 50 years, 
t they begin to take heart, and canceive hopes, 
they mey Pofhbly: li vs io ſes the u, they haue 
bean preparing, gradudily-opening ta the accompiiſe- 
ment of their wiſben And that this may lead as 
well to popery as to; Arianiſm, your own me- 
thod of argumentation will prove: for if anr 
man cam bning\ him te afſent' ta and ſubſeribt the 
articles in an Arian ſenſe, R would- dere to: know 
what ſecurity the:chur cb. bath. that: another doth nat 
puſa Roman Cathalick eng upon thafje articles which 
concern thanſubſ aniation-and- purgatory Aud if 
Anticalviaiſm be ſufficient: to; juſtify a ſuſpicion 
of: inchaing, ta popery, thecontriver of Arian fub- 
ſeription, Dr. Clarke, as well as his prineipal fol- 
lowers, and your good friends, are expoſed to 
the ſame; ſuſpicion, for they were all Anticalvin- 
jiſte. So thatithie: great and alarming: increaſe 
of: papery; in theſe:kiagdoms, may be thought 
by your own principles of reaſaning. to be/ owing 
in good meaſure to Arian ſubſeribors and the en- 
couragers of it. lo Hs Nu 
Ton tell us, Dr. Stebbing was obliged- 40 lower 
Ait high church: notions; to battle tbe: Papiſts. a This 
was not the point, to be proved: and yet even this 
Point you have net proved, only affirmed. The 
# bps n 2 rk point 
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| point to be proved was, that anticalviniſtical notions 
were favorable to popery. Hath the doctor been 
obliged to lower any of theſe to battle it? That 
the clergy of "the aburch of England hath conſtantly 
diſclaimed all connenion with popery, or any defign 
Ld diſpefition to promote that cauſe, you ſay, '#s but 
CR proof of a different ſpirit.* This in- 
fir, is no equivocal proof Fol YouR ſpirit. 
It muſt ſurely ſtrike every candid perſon with 
Horror, to find ſo many thouſands: of reputable 
men, through ſucceſſive generations, ſuſpected 
vou of groſs hypocriſy and villainy, and this 
picion publiſhed to the world, on ſuch frivolous 
Prerences as you have alledged. God grant you to 
repent of this dreadful mem. _ 
. you 
In proof, indeed, of our edging to popery, you 
— any one, \ who is defirous to ſee theſe appre- 
Benſions verified in particular inſtances, to a 1 
phlet written by Dr. Du Moulin, ſome time ' Hiſ- 
zory-profeſſor in Oxford, printed in 1680.* I have 
not been able to get a ſight of this book. But if 
"thoſe advances were viſible in 1680, they have 
certainly not been carried on ſince; for, if they 
had, they muſt in above 80 years more have 
brought us remarkably near to each other: where- 
as, on the contrary, you err that, even 
now, vulgar eyes are unable to diſcern the ap- 
proach. And therefore, if, in Dr. Du Moalin s 8 
time, the church of England had been edging to- 
wards the church of Rome, it muſt, ſince that, 
have been edging back again. However, his 
Aas words were publiſhed in the year you men- 
tion, and are a retractation of all the perſonal 
reflections he had made on ſeveral divines of 
the church of England, Dr. Stillingfleet, Durell, 
Patrick, and K We _ uſually give nol 
it 
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credit. to the words of dying : perſons, © ac? 
knowledging, - and repenting of the injuries 
they have done. His laſt words, therefore, I 
recommend to your peruſal; and God grant 
you may make à proper uſe of them! They are 
to be found in page 11. As for my books, in 
« which I mixed many perſonal reflections, I 
am now” ſenſible I vented. too much of my 
oy paſſion and bitterneſs ; and therefore diſ- 
« claim all that is perſonal in them; and am 
c heartily ſorry for every thing I have written to 
© the defaming any perſon, I humbly beg God. 
and all thoſe.” whom I have wronged, pardon, 
© for Jeſus Chriſt, his ſake, and am reſolved, if 
God ſpare my life, never to meddle more with 
_ © ſuch perſonal things: and do earneſtly exhort all 
« people, as a dying man, that they will ſtudy 
more love and mutual forbearance in their. 
differences; and will avoid all bitter and un- 
charitable reflections on one another's perſons. 
And as I earneſtly pray · thoſe worthy men of 
the church of England to have charity and ten- 
s derneſs for the diſſenters from them; ſo I- 
aof the diſſenters that they would have a due 
regard and reſpect to thoſe of the church of 
England: of many of whom I ſay now, Let 
my ſoul be with theirs! And that all true pro- 
_ © teſtants among us may heartily unite and con- 

© cur in the defence and preſervation of the holy 
« reformed religion, now by the mercy - of God 
© ſettled among us. And that men of all - ſides 
$ = according to St. Paul's rule, ceaſe to bite 
and devour one another, leſt we be deſtroyed one of 
* another ; and that whereunto we have already 
* attained; we may walk by the fame rule; 
© hoping that if any man is otherwiſe minded, in 
* ſome lefler things, God ſhall either revele that 
* to them, or mercifully forgive it, through 


]Jeſus 


. 
% Jefus Chriſt; into whoſe hands I commend 


irit, and deſire to appear before Body im and 
41 him, who gave himſelf for mei ind 
+: therefore dd now fludy to tears ef Him, tb be 
mec and lowly in heart, and to love alt the 
c brethren, as he hath loved me. Ti in fin. 
*! cerity of heart e 20 [> 
—— 1680. Lende en Media? 


blither of the pamphlet adde, * 

* Wat to God that hy "who ſtill perl 

A thtir invettives, and have ſince” this d 
«: death publifhed, "under his name, 2 5518 

AI Atcount of the church of England's advances 

©'rowards popety, without the knowledge of his 
© wife and other relations, would N pl to con- 
oh ider this narrative?“ 


1 ae ur mdert: Ain, have 
| to plead, is, that' tht dodrinal articles concerning 
grace, free-will,  predefinetion, &c. ara . 
F an Arminian ene . Archbp. Lau, 
we have ſeen, was the carligh | Ref ahi devite. 
That theſe articles are ſuſceptible of'a ſen ſe, that is, 
what you call, Arminianiſm, is certain; becauſe the 
compilers meant to warn people againſt a predeſ- 
tination which was contrary to conditional prb- 
miſes, not to aſcribe their damnation td God, but 
to their on fault; and ſo to accord grace and 
free-will as not to maint ain either to the deniat of 
the other. This appeurs by a ſummary of doc- 
trines, publiſhed by them — years before' the 
articles came out; — from the Arckigh Lav 
© gum, drawn up in the ſame year, - 
— was not the earlieſt anger rh de- 
vice, of encouraging thoſe doctrines under the 
authority of our articles, but our firſt reformers ; 
* was be the — or nay payee! wi the mo 
| 3 
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ſenſe ; becauſe” he always contended for, the ors 
ſenſe, which was Aaticalviniſtical and Antipela- 
gian; and, to recover that ſenſe, which had been 
in ſome _ meaſure obſcured by prejudices drawn 
from ſtudying Calvin too much, he recommended. 
the plain literal ſenſe of the articles, in which you 
allow (p. 298.) no refuge can be found for various 
ſenſes. You therefore needleſsly diſquiet your- 
ſelf about the myſllerious behaviour of our con- 
tending clergy; who, you think, to be conſiſtent, 
ſhould take juſt their oppolite parts, But thoſe, 
whom you compliment with the character of the 
more rational part of the Engliſh Clergy, (although 
from her of your accounts not the bonefteſt), and 
who are the molt ſtrenuous advocates fora latitude 
in ſubſcribing, may, without any inconſiſtency, 
vilify, the memory of Laud, who was no patron 
of their hypocriſy. And the others may zealouſ- 
ly 8 n a double ſenſe, without leſſen- 
ing their eſteem for bis learning and piety (how - 
ever they may differ from him in political princi- 
ciples), for he contended againſt the double ſenſe 
as zealoufly as themſelves. * I mean not that 
the artieles were drawn up ſo againſt Fa- 
taliſm, as I alſo to condemn the exceſſes of 


Pelagips. I all along inſiſt that both were con- 
demned. If there be a Calviniſm that admits 
of conditional 28 s (Art, 17.) univerſal re- 
demption by Chriſt's death; (Art. 31.) and poſſi- 
bility of falling from grace given; (Art, 16.) 
ſuch Calviniſm is conſiſtent with our arricles ; 
and if there bean Arminianiſm now, which gives 
the potter power oyer his clay; aſſerting the ſo- 
vereignty of God; his decrees to life according 
to his good pleaſure; and the necefficy of grace 
to reſtore the will to its freedom, and ſupply us 
with the means of ſalvation; (Art. 1.) ſuch Armi- 
nianzſm is alſo . with gur articles. Betwixt 
the 
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as may teach us to avoid deſpair and unclean 


 repeting it. And I cannot be expected to enter 


commendation in a few lines, as deciſive in your 


_ © ro. exprels that 2* If univerſal redemption is not 


. 
the extremes which are condemned, nice queſtions. 
may exerciſe the ſubtleties of the ſchools, which 
our articles meddle not with. Their purpoſe i is to 
recommend ſuch a reconciliation of grace and. 
fice-will, God's decrees and his general promiſes, 


living ; and influence us to * follow in our dvings 
that will of God expreſsly declared to us in the 
word of God. 

But Dr. Htkes hath ſo Heady confuted the pre- 
. tenſe of the articles being anticalvimiſtical, that it is 
not likely that it will ever be revived any more." You 
ſent us belore to Montague's Appeal for a proof, 
from a ſuppoſal only of what was in it. Perhaps 
Dr. Sykes's effectual confutation reſts upon a_like 
ſuppoſal. H id you produced his effectual con- 
furation, I wculd have endeavoured to anſwer it. 
But you have not attempted any confutation at all 
of this third plea, though you have built a 
great part of your book on the ſuppoſition of 
it's falſhood ; as if you hoped to force upon your 
reader the belief of your aſſertion by the dint of 


into a particular examination of every piece, to 
which you may be pleaſed to give a general re- 


favor. You admit it probable, that at firſt he 
did not ſee, that the articles were evidently Calui- 
niſtical. And how came he to ſee this afterwards ? 
Is it becauſe Bp. Burnet thinks it evident that © the 
© articles were made hy men, who were thoroughly 
© in St. Auſtin's ſcheme, and that they mean, 


included in St. Auſtin's ſcheme, then his CO. 
is hot the doctrine of our church: (Art. 
It it is, both St. Auſtin and our church hold r. 
ferentiy from the Calviniſts. And if, in this point, 

both 
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both Supralapſarians and Sublapſarians are reject. 
ed by our articles, they are evidently anlicalviniſti. 
cal. But Heylin tells us, ſays Dr. Sykes, (in his 
Reply, p. 42.) that * in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
all the Calvinjan rigors in matters of predeſti. 
nation, and the points depending thereon, were 
© received as the eſtabliſhed doctrines of the 
church of England.“ And they were ſo by ma- 
ny, perhaps by moſt, at the latter end of her 
reign. But Strype, in his life of Whitgift, p. 
435, laith, that, till about the year 1595, Calvins 
way of explaning the divine decmes was not enter. 
tained by many learned men in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. And when it came to be received by more, 
were not thoſe, who received it, oppoſed, as hold- 
ing contrary to the eſtabliſhed doctrines ?' and did 
not they themſelves betray their conſciouſneſs of 
it, by framing the Lambeth propoſitions, in or- 
der to conſtrue our articles to Calviniſm, which 
appeared to them to want ſuch acommodious expli- 
cation? To this indeed Dr. Sykes thinks the anſwer 
not difficult. And his anſwer is, that * the Lam. 
* beth articles were drawn up to ſtop the mouths 
of the aticalviniſts , . to preſs upon mens minds 
and conſciences the teners of a faZion; and, un- 
der the name and pretence of quietneſs, to ſubdue 
mens minds to ſlaviſn dependence upon autho- 
* rity. The old articles were not rigid enough for 
* theſe ends, and therefore ne ones, more rigid, 
* were deviſed.” So that notwithſtanding Dr. 
Sykes's effeftual confutings, the articles are leſs 
rigid than Calviniſm, by his own conceſſion, 
Tou condema Dr. Sykes, and I, fir, will not 
acquit him, for ſubſcribing articles in an Armi- 
nian ſenſe, which he deemed to be originally 
Calviniſtical, merely on the authority of King 
Charles's declaration. For you ſay, The gdeclarar 
tien ſuppoſes the articles to be drawn up in general 
H words, 


mutually to bear with one another in nice and 


n 
words, which favor no ſide: allow that the articlts 
were oripmially drawn up to favor one ſide, and 
what uſe can you make of the declaration?! This 
is fairly urged againſt him, who thought the ar- 
ticles were Calviniſtical, and yet ſubſcribed them 
in an Arminian ſenſe : but is no cenfure on thoſe 
who think the artidles were drawn up, not to 
favor either ſide againſt the other, only to point 
out and condemn the errors of both: and that the 
Declaration was publiſhed to allay the animoſi- 
ties in being before, under different names, 
of rigid Calvinifls and Arminians, which roſe 
from errors; and to unite them in the profeſſion 
of the ſame ſcripture truths, which the one or 
the other of them held, and which are expreſſed 
in the articles: at the ſame time engaging them 


curious points, not determined in them. So that 
although men of different opinions in theſe nice 
and undetermined points might ſubſcribe the ar- 
ticles ; yet the Declaration gave no refuge to vba- 
riaus ſenſes in the words of the articles. 3 
You ſay, For my part, I caunot but think, that 
an honeſt man muſt have fot Aruggles with bim- 
ell, beſore be can bring himſelf ta give a ſenſe lo 
words, which be knows they were never meant to 
bear; and eſpecially when thoſe words are the words 
of a covenant, importing ſome kind of ſecurity giv- 
en to the publick, by aſſenting to tben. The tead- 
er perhaps may wonder, that you would truſt 
this obſervation with him, which he cannot fail to 
apply. where you ſcarce intended it. Such ftrug- 
gles are aggravations of guilt in men, who per- 
ſilt in reaping the fruits of their prevarication, and 
in diſturbing, by falſhood and malice, the peace 
of a community, which they gave a fallacious ſe- 
Ccurity to maintain. But the reader is miſtaken 
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if be conſtrues this paſſage as an ingenuous con- 
feſſion and ſign of remorſe : he will find it but 
the preface to further gpalice, in an endeaycur to 
blacken the character of that good and conſcien- 
tious prelate, Bp. Sanderſon. ; | 
For this purpoſe you lay, I is certain that ſome 
very good and worthy men, by virtue of à certain 
ſort of caſuiſtry, have reconciled themſelves to this 
practice (of giving a ſenſe of words which hey 
know they were never meant to bear) to avoid 
ſomepreſent inconveniences grievans io fleſh and blood. 
But Dr. Sanderſon ſubmitted to thoſe inconveni- 
ences ſo grievous to fleſh and blood, and choſe 
rather to loſe his preferments than violate his con- 
ſcience. What then was his offence? a long de- 
tail is ſubjoined, fo which I refer the reader; 
but ſhall collect the ſubſtance of it, as follows: | 
The puritans, by oppoſing the attempts of their * 
adverſaries with ſpirit and vigor, got the upper 
band. What were thoſe attempts? why, requi- 
ring people, who approved the articles, to under- 
ſand and ſubſcribe them in their literal ſenſe. 
And hat was the ſpirited and vigorous oppoſi- 
tion made againſt them? why, ſeizing on people's 
properties; murdering mea of all ranks; ſub- 
verting the conſtitution in church and ſtate; and 
uſurping the government. And what a ſpirit 
mult he be of, who can cover, with ſuch gentle 
words and ſeeming ſatisfaction, the horrors of a 
civil war, and approve of the deſolations of his 
country! | 
When they had thus gotten the upper hand, 
they impoſed their Covenant and Engagement to 
be taken. He himſelf took neither; but honeſtly I 
ſacrificed his temporal intereſt to preſerve his con- | 
ſcience. An integrity that reflects ſo much upon 
Your conduct, that he muſt not expect forgive- 
H-3 . nels 
® Ibid; d P. 299. 
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heſs at your hands. However, it ſeems he had an 
indulgent caſuiſtry for others, though he took 
not the benefit of it to himſelf. For although 
He had determined that all the ſalvos for taking 
the Covenant were jeſuitical, or hypocriſy; yet 
being conſulted about taking 'the Engagement he 
determines thus: Where one conſtruction binds 
to more, antother to leſs, the true ſenſe is to 
de fixed by, the intention of the impoſer.**—* If 
© the ſenſe of the impoſer be not ſo fully declared 

* by the words and the nature of the buſineſs, 
"© but that the ſame words may, in fair conftruc- 
tion, be ſtill capable of a double meaning 
I conceive it is not heceſſary_. . . . to demand 
© of the impoſer whether of the two is the mean- 
ing? . but he,“ the perſon required to make the 
| |  Eagagement, ' may make his juſt advantage of 
| that ambiguity, and take it in the ſenſe that 
| © ſhall bind him to the 1%.“ You admit that ſome 
arguments follow, tending to prove, that this latter 
" 2was more probably the ſenſe of the impoſers, than 

the other , which, you ſay, can be looked upon in no 
Letter light then of an attempt to inſult the common 
* ſenſe of all mapkind.* After which, you aſk, Did 
Dr. Sander ſon real think that the powers then in 
being were ſuch fools and triflers, as probably to intend 
to put no ol ber but bis lower ſenſe upon the engagement, 
or indeed to allow that ſenſe at all? And you anſwer 
for him, that he did nor think ſo, becauſe he de- 
| fired no copies of his paper ſhould get abroad, 
* leſt the potent party, in conſideration of ſome 
things therein hinted, might think the words 
© of the engagement too Zght, and might thence 
take occaſion to lay ſome heavier obligation up- 
© on the royaliſts, in words that would oblige 
to more.“ The impoſers themſelves might, 
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ſome of them, mean to bind men to more, and ſame 
to leſs: and it neither was neceſſary, nor might be 
poſſible to know, Which they intended. Or they 
might wiſh men to bind themſelves to more, and 
yet not think them guilty of prevarication, if 
they bound themſelves only to leſs. The argu- 
ments produced by Sanderſon to prove, that the 
 impoſers meant to bind only to the leſs, are not 

contemptible, as would have been ſeen, had you 
been fair enough to have laid them before the rea- 
der: but you thought it more for your purpoſe 
to condemn them by an arbitrary ſentence. than 
ſuffer them to be examined. However, conſiderable 
as his reaſons were, Sanderſon never declares that 
hethought them toout weigh, but only ſaith, Weigb- 
ing my} (probably it ſhould be waving any) 
* poſitive: concluſion . touching the lawfulneſs or un- 
« lawfulneſs of ſubſcribing in. univerſali, 1 ſhall de- 
< clare my. opinion only in theſe particulars : 1. That 
it is not lawful to take the. engagement with à re- 
« ſolution to break it. 2. That whoever thinks the 
words ef it contain a promiſe. of any thing not 
© lawful, he cannot take it. 3. That whoever under- 
* ftlands them to oblige him to any thing contrary to 
bis allegiance, cannot take it. 4. That if any man, 
for any temporal benefit, take it with a doubling 
* conſcience, he finneth.. 5. That if am man, after 
_ * a ſerious defire of informing himſelf, what are 
© the duties of his allegiance, and what is proba- 
« bly the meaning intended by the wordsof the engage- 
ment, ſhallfind himſelf ſatisfied, that the perform- 
* ance of it is no way contrary to his allegiance, /o 
long as be is under juch force that he cannot ex- 

* erciſeit z and that when that force is removed the - 
* obligation of the engagement expires ; and, rath:r 
* than ſuffer extreme prejudice, ſhall ſubſcribe the 
* engagement, /ince his own heart condemneth him 
H 4 * adt; 
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t ot ; neither will IJ. This caſulſtry ſurely de- 
| ſerves much better treatment than you have given 
it : though had the caſuiſt lined a little® ro the 
| | Favorable fide; ſince it was not for his own in- 
| | tereſt, but from compaſſion to his ſuffering friends, 
| it had been, in the Judgement” of charity, an ex- 
| cuſable fault. And the liberty he gave, little as 
it was, was more than he would tat- himſelf. 
That he was unwilling his papers' ſhovfa get 
abroad, proves onlyithathe knew not, and he never 
pretended to know, what conſtruction the potent 
arty would fix on the engagement; not that he 
E or believed, they would fix on the 
higher and ſtronger. And who, that had ſuffer- 
s ed ſo much, from the injuries of *rhoſe violent 
robbers, as he had done, would not endeavour to 
be ſafe from the ſpirit and vigor of ſuch men, 
however gratefully they may reliſh to your pa- 
late? All indeed were not ſo inhuman to him and 
his memory, as you and your favorites have 
been: for when he and his family were in diſtreſt 
circumſtances from the iniquities of the times 
which you applaud; the great and good Mr. 
Boyle was fo ſenſible f the worth and value of 
his caſuiſtry, after be had written thoſe caſes of 
' conſcience which you ſcoff at, that he allowed 
him a penſion of '50 pounds a year to procede in 
thoſe ſtudies. And it is certain his venerable cha- 
rafer hath deſcended with nuch eſtimation, even 
10 the preſent times. oh 
After this hard treatment of Bp. Sanderſon, 
grieving that ſo much precious ſcandal ſhould be 
conflaed to his perſon, you endeavour” again to 
ſprinkle it upon the whole clergy of the church of 
155 gland, ſaying, Jam beartily ſerrytbat Icannot derive 
the practice of our ſubſcribing the XXXIX Articles, 
5 | | We with 
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with alatitude, from à more reſpectable origin, than 
rheſe foregoing precedents." Meaning the ſolemn league 
und covenant and the engagement. — But what have 
they to do wich the XXXIX articles? or what 
authority can Bp. Sanderſon's opinion, that if any 
man, for any temporal benefit, take the one with 
a doubtiag conſcience, he ſinneth, give to an Arian 
to ſubſcribe the articles with a latitude which he 
knows was not intended? the earlieſt avowed 
precedent of this kind was the caſuiſtry of Dr. 
Sam. Clarke in 17 12, which, you acknowledge 
brought you 10 give a ſecurity of tbis kind to \the 
church and 10 the publick, eit ber without a previous 
examination, to what the nature and cireumſtances 
of ſo ſolemn àn act do in reality amount zi or with, a 
reſolution to act contrary to your engagement. 
The ſubſcribing with a latitude, in points not de- 
termined in the article, is as old as the articles 
themſelves. 1 #4 Jo's | 


| Ik!n your laft chapter you make 
Cray. VIII. your inference from the foregoing 
+» Account of "I and conclude, 
that in this matter of ſubſcription, at leaſt, a 
" reformation is devoutly to be wiſhed.® It may beſo; 
and the more devoutly it is done, the better. But 
who are the men, who are to wiſh it? accordin 
to your repreſentation, the laity are ——.— 
in this matter of ſubſcription ; for you ſay, aur 
XXXIX Articles are of no ſignificance to the laity;* 
the moſt exceptionable part in your opinion, and 
for the ſake of which you wiſh all ſubſcription 
aboliſhed, is a point, as you affirm, by which be 
well-being of ſotiety is not at all | affetied,* and 
about which you are apt to think few of the common 
| people 
* Fi 314% ! Compare Confeſſ. p. 206, 207, & 315. 
I Confel, p- 317. 551 . "kg ” . 77 
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People form any ideas.* As little reaſon have you 
to expect, that the clergy ſhould wiſh a reforma- 
tion in this matter of ſubſcriptian; I mean ſtill up- 
on your repreſentation: for you range them only 
into three claſſes, none of which can, conſiſtently, 
wiſh for it with any great earneſtneſs; and one 
at leaſt not at all. Some of them you charge 
with ſuch a total ignorance and indifference as 
neither to examine or care what they ſubſcribe 
ſo that they can get preferment :* another claſs, 
undder rhe Bp. Burnet, and Clayton, the doctors 
Clare, Sykes, and others, ſuppoſe men of different 
opinions may very well acquie/ce in ſubſcription as it 
' 85.4 The third, under ſuch writers as Bp. Conybeare, 
and "the dofiors '. Nichalls, Bennet, Waterland, 
- Stebbing,. Sc. neither allow the expedience of ſuch 
- reformation, nor would have ' endured any propoſals 
© of thatkind without. a ftrenuous oppaſition. It then 
the church of England be compoſed of ſuch ma- 
terials, as you have deſcribed them to be, of a laicy 
that is wnconcerned in ſubſcription, a clergy who 
care not about it, or think a reformation in the 
matter «/ele/s or inexpedient, where are we to 
find any devoutly to wiſh it but ſome perſon who 
- claſſes with neither, and is a church to himſelf; ot 
conſcientious men of different per ſuaſions, d not mem- 
bers of our church, but who, hankering alter its 
emoluments, devoutly wiſh this bar of ſubſcrip- 
tion removed, which was placed on purpoſe to 
keep them out? 1 Wi | 
However, fir, as your repreſentations of 
things are not always true, poſſibly there may be 
ſome, even of the church of England, Who would 
allow of a reformation in this particular. The 
laity, I verily believe, are not ſo totally indifferent 
i a 
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us you would, on ſome occaſions, make them. 

Though nor obliged to ſubſcribe our articles, they 
know themſelves concerned in them; as they are 
to be taught and join in worſhip with thoſe who 
are to inſtru them, according to thoſe articles, in 
a liturgy formed on thoſe doctrines : They there- 
fore muſt judge for themſelves, whether they can 
communicate with a church which holds ſuch 
doctrines. Among the clergy, the proportion of 
thoſe who have not examined theſe things, which 
proportion neither you nor I know, I would chari- 
tably hope and believe not to be ſo great as you 
' would have us believe it to be; and I am willing 
to perſuade myſelf they are fe more than the 
younger clergy, who, long uſed to take their 
maſters and their tutors inſtructions for granted, 
and having generally found them afterwards to be 
well grounded, ſuppoſe the fame of their ſpiri- 
' tual directors in this caſe, and ſubſcribe from a 
full perſuaſion that the articles are agreeable to the 
word of God: and, till they ſhall find otherwiſe, 
their ſubſcription is a guide to them whar to preach, 
| and a ſecurity to the church that they ſhall not 
teach cofitrary doctrines. Before examination, in- 

© deed, they cannot be ſuppoſed to with for a refor- 
mation: but after it, they paſs over to one or 
other of the two claſſes mentioned by you 
—_— . . 2 
and are to be found, either among thoſe who, de- 
juded by the commodious caſuiſtry of your 
friends, Clayton, Clarke, Sykes, and others, ac- 
quieſce in the unlimited latitude of ſubſcription in 
which they have indulged them; yer even theſe, 
however inconſiſtently, as you acknowledge it to 
be, do confeſs the want of a reformation in this 
matter and call for it :t or elſe they think, with Bp. 
Conybeare, and the doctors Nicholls. Bennet, 


Waterland, 
1 P . 317. 0 
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Waterland, Stebbing, and others, that our articles 
ate true, and may be 5 required to be ſub- 
ſcribed by the clergy. Theſe doctors indeed you 
ſay, neither allow. the expedience of a reformatian 
in the matter of ſubſcription, nor would have en- 
duned any propoſals of that kind without a ſtre- 
12z04s T0hpg/ition.* Now, however ſatisfied theſe 
may have been with ſubſcription to our preſent 
articles,, it doth not appear, though you accuſe 
them of it, either that they did not allow the ex- 
- pedience of a reformation of the articles, or that 
they would have oppoled it. I have already had 
occaſion to ſhew the contrary, with reſpect to Dr. 
Stebbing.' And the author of the Biſtorical eſſay 
on be articles hath ſhewn it of Bennet (Pref. p. 7.) 
and very dilingentiouſly abuſed him for it. And 
probably every one of thoſe you have mentioned, 
would have owned, that ſome of the articles now 
are unneceſſary, and others unhappily expreſſed, 
at leaſt you have no right to deny this of them, 
having no evidence to ſupport ſuch denial. To 
What alterations they would have conſented, or 
their ſucceſſors would conſent now, you have no 
title to aſk, till you have plainly ſaid what alte- 
rations you require. If you anſwer that you deſire 
none, but that all articles be diſuſed, which is 
the truth, ſurely you have written the former 
part of your book only to ſhew your rancor. 
For what doth it ſignify to diſpute, whether our 
articles ought to be ſubſcribed, or in what ſenſe, 
and whether they have been honeſtly ſubſcribed, if 
no articles at all ought to be ſubſcribed, or receive 
the aſſent of candidates for orders ? It is idle to 
talk of reforming a thing which ought not to be 
ſuffered to be in any ſhape. or degree. | 1 


; * Ibid, A Second Letter, p. 96. 
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You next procede to examine the force of the ar- 
guments againſt a reformation drawn from the im- 
practicability of it; taking along with us the con- 
ceſſion that @ reformation is expedient and defirable.* 
The conceſſion we have freely made you, though 
your on malicious and inconſiſtent repreſentation. 
of perſons would rather ſeem to prove the con- 
trary. But here again you are ſkipping from a 
reformation of the articles, by not requiring aſ- 
ſent to ſome of them, and wording others ſome- 
what differently, to reformation in general, of 
which the reformation of the articles is a very 
ſmall part. The teformation of them, indeed, 
and of other things, which you and many others 
would make, may be very large; and may af- 
ford a good reaſon againſt moving for alterations, 
which, though deſirable, are not neceſſary, Some 
perſons may be for altering the words in queſtion 
much farther than we can approve, others would 
take occaſion from one alterat on to propoſe 
many more on very different ſubhjects. You your- 
ſelf have given us fair warning of this, in your 

face, p. xiv; and you certainly do not mean 
bes than you ſay. The like warning of what you 
aim at you give us in this chapter; A reformation 
that ſhould reach to the extent of our deviations 
from the ſcriptures (and when the door is once opened 
who knows bow far a reformation might extend?) 
would not ſtop at a few liturgical forms and ceremo- 
nies, The conduttors of it might probably procede 
to enquire, bow far the preſent polity of the church 
ſtood upon a "ſcriptural feundation ? and ſhould ſuch 
enquiry be purſued to good effet, the conſequence 
might be, that the repoſe of ſome great churchmen 
would be pgrievouſly diſturbed, their labors increaſ- 
ed, the nature and tendency of their preſent occupa- 
Hons 
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tions greatly altered, and their temporalities redu- 
ced to a due proportion to their duties and ſervices." 
And, if the funfions and abuſes are ſo intimately 
incorporated, that there is no ſeparating them, may 
there not be other functions found out, which would 
equally anſwer the end of an eſfectual reformation 2% 
thatitisnotyour deſire, that a few ſmall changes 
ſhould be made, though you would perhaps ſome- 
times have it thought ſo, in order toaccuſe us of obſti- 
nately oppoſing all. But propoſals for ſmall changes 
may introduce great ones. You have endeavour- 
ed indeed to perſuade us, that ſome changes are 
neceſſary :- we only think that ſome may be expedi-· 
ent. And you have omitted another head, whe- 
ther attemptingany, under our preſent circumſtan- 
ces, be prudent : which we muſt not fail to conſider. 
Witch reſpect to @ reformation in general, (into 
an harangue on which, by a ſleight in the art of 
controverſy, you have let yourſelf, though you 
ſer out only on @ reformation in the. matter of 
 fubſeription) you are pleaſed to allow, that he 
biſhops, and other pious and learned divines, who, by 

. the courſe of their education and ſtudies, and their 
tntercourſe with clergymen of all capacities and diſ- 
Poſitions, may well be ſuppoſed to have the cleareſt 
conception, both of what is amiſs, and of the moſt 

| effetual methods to bring the things into order, are 
ibe proper perſons by whom a reformation in our 
ecclefiaſtical affairs ſhould be firſt attempted.” What 
hath put you into ſo particularly good a mood as 
to allow the biſhops and other pious and learned 
divines to have ſo great a capacity of being uſe- 
ful, when the tendency of your book is to reject 
all uſe of them? 1 will not charge you here 
with inconſiſtency ; it ſuffices to fay, the allow- 
ance is made only, on this occaſion, on Karen to 
a mn e eee 
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joad them with undeſerved reproaches z which 
deſign; indeed, runs through your whole perfor- 
miance; and, if it be carried in memory, all your 
inconſiſtencies - will be found reconcileable with 


if. ws | 9 | 

To this effect, you ſay, as the only apology: 
for their not attempting amendments, that per- 
haps there may be ſome doubt made, whether my. 
lords the biſhops would ſuccede in applying to the - 
crown for the powers "neceſſary for ſuch an under- 
taking, or to the legiſlature for their authorizing - 
ſuch.a reform. And then you aſk, Have our biſhops 
and great \churehmen ever made the trial? have 
' they: been diſappointed in the event of it? Both 
theſe you venture to anſwer in the negative; 
becauſe a witneſs, worthy of all credit, bad been 
credibly informed, that his majeſty (King George 
IId.) hath ſ@metimes ſaid to a late great prelate, 
Is there any "thing, my lord, you would have 
me do for the church of England? if there is 
* (ſet me know it.. Upon this falt, ſay you, 4 reſt. 
the evidence, that no application bath been made to 
the throne, an 'the ſubjeft of reforming the church. 
of England; and that, if our biſhops bad applied, 
their petition would not bave been rejefed.s Here, 
ſir; beſides your wandering from reformation of 
articles, to reformation in other things, you 
would prove, that 'no application had been ever 
made to the: throne on the ſubje& of reforming the 
church of England (during what time you do 
not ſpecify) becauſe none ſuch was made in con- 
ſequence of words ſaid to be ſpoken by King 
George IId. to a late great prelate, in what part 
of his reign doth not appear. But many appli- 
cations had been made before, without ſucceſs, 
from the eatlieſt times of the reformation: par- 
-: 3 _ "ticularly 
* Confeſ, p. 319, 320. | 
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 tidullrly in relation to manners g ud ecoleſlaſtical 


diſeipline; which are not contemptible points. 
How: far you had them in your thoughts on this 
occaſion, or whether you imagine, that the late 


| King's gracious offer was deſigned to extend to 


them, I cannot ſay; Our church from its early 

days hath acknowledged and complained of che 

want of a reformation, and wiſhed; the godly 

diſcipline of the primitive church might be de- 
ſtored z but the biſhops. and great churchmen 
were not able to do it at that time, when, though 
the good and pious King Edward yas well diſpo- 

ſed, yet the general diſpoſition. uss ſuch, that 
Dr. Cox expteſſed it thus to B 1 in 1552, 
<: We hate thoſe bitter inſtitutions of Chriſtian 
<- diſcipline,  We' would be ſons, © yea heirs, hut 
. ẽe abhor the rod. : And he, prayed Bullinger, 
that he would, by his letters, {tir up the great 
men and nablgs to take particular care about this 
diſcipline. Abd do vou think the great men and 
nobles ae more ready. to kiſs the rpg now, than 


they were at that time? The. Reformatio. legum 


eeclefiaficarus cquld not get paſſed in King Heo-, 
ry the eighth's, or Edward the ſixth's, or Queen, 
Elizabeth's days, whenattempted in their reſpective 
reigns, though two of thoſe princes ſcemed to en- 
courage ĩt. As little ſucceſs had the Calviniſt's plan in 
Charles the ſecond's time, though in that part of 
ie, which reipected parochial diſcipline, they had. 
the coneurtence of the biſhops and great men of 
the church of England. The fieft part, the 
«parochial diſcipline,” lay they in their MS: Pe; 
tition now in my hands, © is neceſſary th the ho- 
nor of. the Chriſtian profeſſion, t the integrity 


of worſhip, to the deſtruction of impiety and 
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t vice, to the preſervation of the ſound, the 
* raiſing them that are fallen, the, comforting 
Jof the penitent, the ſtrengthening of the weak, 
the purjty, order, ſtrength, and beauty of our 
church, the unity of believers, and the pleaſing 
« of Chriſt, who/hath required it by his laws: 
it is agregable to che ancient canons and practice 
< of the chorches, and is conſented to by our 
<. reverend-brethres, - and ſo. is no matter of con- 
troverſy nom: between us. Our biſhops, and 
great churchmen therefore have repetedly at- 
tempted a further , reformation; and concurred 
with their preſbytegian brethren. in their attempt 
to introduce a ſtricter diſcipline, which might 
prevent, or correct and reſttain, that degeneracy 
4 ee ſo complained of, but all without 

Sa 4112 < ” £3 32 . — 3 £7 10-34 

Nor had they ground to hope for more under 
George the ſecond. In the principal points of 
faith and worſhip the biſhops and clergy wanted 
no alterations: you and your friends that do, 
may apply for them when you think fit; but have 
no right to expect, that we ſnould do your work 
for you againſt our own judgements, - In: ſmaller 
matters and circumſtaptials many harmleſs and 
uſeful changes might have been, and now may be, 
propoſed. But it did not appear, that either diſ- 
ſenters or churchmen, or the people, or the par- 
Jliament, wiſhed to have them brought on; or 
that thoſe who did, would have been contented 
with them. The king had probably no ono of 
theſe projects in his thoughts: but only a general 
indeterminate intention of offering to do any 
thing which might benefit or pleaſe the clergy, 
whether with reſpect to any part of their income, 
or otherwiſe, without inconvenience to his go- 
vernment. Mr. White, it ſeems, was credibly 
61 | I | informed, 
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Infortried, that he /ometimes "aſked a great pres 
late, if he would have him do any thing for the 
church. I have made inquiry, but never could 
hear that he aſked it more than once, in the 
height of good humor and gratitude, at the end 
of the rebellion in 1746. Therefore I conceive 
that, in this particular, Mr. White either was miſ- 
informed or miſtook his informer. Now the ſin- 
cereſt kind intentions, that could be expreſſed 
on ſuch an occaſion, would naturally ſubſide 4 
little afterwards.” And if the king expreſſed them 
more than once, it is not ſaid, © that he expreſſed 
them to more than one biſhop ; or that this biſhop 
communicated them to the reſt, at leaſt as a 
ground-work to build ſchemes upon, for any 
great alterations. He and they might know by ap- 
plications made before, or then, to the king or 
his chief miniſters, of from their acquaintance 
with the fixed ſentiments of either or both, that 
the interpretation” of his gracious aſſurances muſt 
not be carried ſofar, as ro expect ſupport for 
propoſals that would create diſputes and animoſi- 
ties to little or no good purpoſe : a ſuſpicion 
which ſtateſmen are very apt to entertain of all 
eccleſiaſtical innovations, and eaſily find the 
means of infuſing into their ſovereigns. You have 
reſted the evidence; therefore, that the biſhops have 


made no application to the throne for reformation 


ol the church, and that, if they had made any, it 
would not ha ve been rejected, on a hear ſay fact, 
much too weak to bear the ſtreſs of it. And it 
js a certain truth, that, ſince the time you mention, 
an offer was made, both ' privately to the King's 
miniſters, and publickly in the addreſs of the 
convocation to the King, that the ſynod would be 
ready to enter into buſineſs, whenever it ſhould 
be thought proper. Had they indeed entered in- 
| | to 
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20 buſineſs, it is a” that ĩt would not have 
been only rhe buſineſs, or all the buſineſs, which 
you want to have done: but you muſt not expect 
hem to procede according to your private judge. 
ment inſtead of their ow] n. However, they were 
told it was not thought proper, that they ſhould 
act ar preſent. Wherefore, fir, by your own 
ſentence, they are intitled to a diſcharge from the 
reproach you have undeſervedly caſt upon them. 
For you pronounce, Let tbe churcbnen of the ef- 
tabliſhment Peto themſelves defirous of, and Hncere in, 
 ſolliciting a reformation of our ecclefiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion ; and if. they miſtarry in their endeavours, it is 
but equitable that "the impratficability ſhould no 
longer be put 10 1heir atcount.* 5 | | 
As you inliſt, that the civil government is 
favorably diſpoſed to a preſent attempt of re- 
forming the church; ſo you will not allow be pa- 
trons of the preſent ecclefiaſftical ſyſtem to put the im- 
practicabiliiy of a reformation upon the people, or to 
ſay that the temper and manners of our people are 
not in a condition to be reformed.* For to this 
end, you fay, Mr. White had deſcribed the groſs 
body of the people in terms, which, with the addition 
of one or two epithets, would per fełłly charaferize the 
inbabitants of 4 Pandemonium: and that this de- 
ſeription i, agreeable to the ſentiments of ſome of 
our great churchmen ; for My. White wrote per- 
miſe ſuperiorum, and had'his pamphlet ſuper- 
viled by them : and thathe pt up this ſcare- 
crow to deter a certain lay-aſſembly from taking 
matters of reformation out of the bands of the 
clergy into their own.» Do you then believe that 
this indiſpoſition towards being reformed is not 
real in the people, but only a ſcarecrow and falſe 
| I'2 | re- 
1 Confeſſ. p. 358. Confeſſ. p. 320. 4 
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order to abuſe the biſhops for pretending. indi 
paſkinn without any foundation for it. Yet when 
you want again to Su them fot being diſcour- 
aged at ſuch indiſpoſition, as peculiar to the pre- 
ſent, and unknown to former, times, you acknow- 
ledge that ſuch indiſpoſition is not feigned or 2 
tended, but does, and always did, exiſt. 5 
prejudices, tempers,. and conſtitutio ons of men, 
known to'be much of tener, and in much-greater ** - 
dance, on the fide of felly, falſhaod, and vice, than 
of truth, virtue, and goed ſenſe, — But —— theſ: 
in falt bad in them, . 1n.0ur Saviour” days, the very 
ſame pervereneſs and obliquity, of which we com- 
plain at ibis, houy.* Thus, fir, you, * * 
dur great chutchmen 40, concur with Mr. Wh 
in his ſentiments of the people. As to his 1 5 
per miſſu ſuperiorum, and 2290 his pamphlet re- 
viſed by chem, of which you Jay broad hints ap- 
Pear; you mention only, that he * confeſſes he 
omitted ſome things by ihe, advice of thoſe, 
+. whoſe ie 0 greatly. revsrences, , and 
< \cannot "le" þ elf in any. thin to differ 
from.“ That he had ae n the 
_< ſubject of alterations, with a, perſon in in. high 
-< ſtation.'—And that in another plac „he 1 1 
* am ſatisfied wn thall not ſtand with the diſſenters 
for half a dozen ingifferent things 0 ceremo- 
< nies. Here is not, this leaſt hint that h he, wrote 
-permilſu ſaßericrum „ and yet leſs, if polſi ible, 
that they ſuperviſed his pamphlet. In dreſſing 
up the ſcarecrom, you, are equally. concerned with 
Mr. White. Yourdelignin doingityou belt know : | 
Mr. White's you cannot know to — been ſuch 
as you uncharitably and boldly charge him with. 


Both your aceounts Jay the ee to reform 
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elſewhere than on the clergy, who . have often at- 
tempted, .Tetormation, ia Which they were not 
permitted to ſuecede, enki 
- The, clergy, however muſt not be let off ſo 
eaſily, z for. you lay, 1s it not natural to aſt, how 
cams our .countrymen.inte. this degenerate tate ? — 
- does nat. the repreſentation. carry with it ſome re- 
fleAion on'thaſe who ſhould bave taught them better? 
and,who ſhould theſe be, but the. appointed. teachers 
of religion 4 . the biſhops and paſtors o the church, 
who res Jae en annually .. Jar their 
atching. far the [auts. of the people .. . and in- 
illing 2 Eriſlian. knowledge, and Chriſtian 
principles £7 The author of the Confeſſional, ſir, 
will anſwer, gu; who tells us, The plain truth is 
Jult this. + The prejudices... tempers, conſtitutions, 
Sc. of. mankind, :with reſpect to the expeaients of re- 
formatiqn, propoſed in the Chriſtian ſcriptures, have 
been much. 15 Jane in all ages, fince the heavenly 
Preacher el them firſt. appeared. Senſual, worldly; 
minded, and, pd of nen bated him, becauſz 
be re 2 «heir pride, their avarice, their bypocriſy, 
and other viges, without reſerve. And ſuch men bate 
155 preat bers to this, hour, and will hate them to © 
the end of the warld. And yet ſuch doctrines muſt be 
preached, with the, ſame: unreſerued freedom, if the 
men wha are appointed to this office would diſcharge 
it - faithfully.* . if the indiſpoſition in the people 
to a reformation made them hate our Saviour for 
attempting it, and is much the ſame in all ages, 
the preſent indiſpoſition then is not to be imputed 
to the negligence of the clergy. And this indiſ- 
e it 
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Chriſtian docttines muſt yet be preached with un- 
reſerved freedom: the Chriſtian docttines are! ſtill 
preached, . and will be ſo, unleſs your ſcheme 
takes place: and they are inculcated, though in- 
deed by no means fo diligently as you and F could 
wiſh, yet far more diligently than they are attend- 
ed to. When you invidiouſly complain, that the 
clergy of this nation receive ſome millions an- 
nually for inſtructing the people, you aſſert a 
notorious falſhood; and if the good effect 


hoped for from their appointment be not ſuch as 


we deſire,” the legiſlature \aſſigns a cauſe very 
oppoſite to yours, that. © divers mean. and ftipendi- 
* ary preachers rendered fuch by lay- impropria- 
tors, who receive the tithes originally given to 
the clergy, depending, for ibeir neteſſary main- 
© tenance, upon the pocd-will andliking of their bear- 
ers, are under the temptation of ſui bing tbeir doc- 
© trines and teaching to the bumars, rather than he 
good, of their bearers.” 2. and 3. Annæ. Precept 
and example are all that we can oppdſe to the evils 
complained of: and where either of rheſe is neg- 
ligently wanting, we are certainly greatly to 
blame. And I would to God that we did all cf 
us duly conſider how big with ruin ſuch neglect is 


to ourſelves and our flocks ! that we would lay 


to heart the word of the Lord to Ezekiel, ben 
4 ſay unto tbe wicked, thou ſhalt ſurely die; and thon 
giveſt them not warning, nor ſpeakeſt to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to fave his liſe; the 
fame wicked man fhall die in bis iniquity ; but bis 
blood will I require at thine hand.* More power to 
reform we have not, nor do you wiſh we ſhould : 
the miraculous powers, which accompained the 
apoſtles endeavours, are not vouchſafed to us, nor 
can the antient diſcipline, ' which our church 
TDD” | | wiſhes 
* Chap. iii. 18. 
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wiſhes to reſtore, be exerciſed in a national church 
without, the conſent of the civil magiſtrate. Let 
us conſcientiouſly plant and water, and truſt ta 
God to give ihe increaſe, "If we faithfully diſ- 
charge the watchman's part in giving warning. 
though the wicted. who will not turn from bis wicked. 
- Hall die in his iniquity, we ſpall deliver our own. 
pape on ran 10 UErEEMSTD > 
But you are angry with Mr. White for telli 
us, that this very people," capricious, factiaus, —— 
ſtrong, c. as he bas repreſented them, bave ſome. 
reſpets for their ſpiritual guides and governours ; and 
ſenſe enough; with all their weakneſs, ignorance, 
and want of judgement, to perceive that #boſe wha 
are led by their office to think continually on thoſe 
things which concern religion, are more likely to 
Juage rightly of them, than any lay- aſſembiy whate 
ever) fad you-beenasattentive.to your argument, 
as you are to reproach, you would have thanked 
Mr. White for this conceſſion, rather than have 
made it a new occaſion of ſcandal. For the point, 
on which you ſet out, was to prove, that a refor- 
mation was not ſo impracticabls as Mr. White re- 
preſented it 3 ſaying, The people were never cſs 
* diſpoſed than at this time to acquieſce in the 
© wiidom, and ſubmit themſelves to the deciſi- 
5; ons, of the ſuperiors. And here he acknow- 
ledges, that, headſtrong as they were, they have 
© ſome reſpect for their ſpiritual - guides.“ Yet, 
certainly, the people may be too void of reſpect 
for their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, to permit them to 
influence them to the due amendment of their 
lives, and, notwithſtanding, may have ſome re- 
ſpect for them, and more than for their lay- ſu- 
periors, in religious matters, for the reaſons 
aligned by Mr, White in the. above paſſage; to, 
L ; I 4 which 
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which you have'yourſelf aſſented, in allowing the 
- biſpops, and otheripious and learned: divines, by: the 
courſe of their "education aud fiudies, lo bave 'the 
— Both of bur in amiſs,” and'of the 
moſt effeFual-metbods tobring things into order. But 
as you ſuppoſed chis greater ability in the biſhops, 
out of no good. ili / ta them, but to raw. 
the more odium upon them for not doing what 
they were ſo well qualiſſed to have done; fo, in- 
ſtead of making "the moſt of this conceſſion of 
Mr. White, in ſupport of your point, you are 
better pleaſed to turn ir into new 6cralibn'of 
cenſure on the elergy, in this manner: 
Vill iter be [tid; that the” clergy may perhaps 
foment this ſpirit” of ſation and independence, 
wards their lay-ſuperiors, the batter to ſecure the * 
pendence of ibis beadſtrong multitude upon, them- 
ſelves?* Another infinuation of 'groundiek ma- 
lee. © The-clergy were never ſo free fem wes 
thing of this kind, as they are at preſent. 
neither let your opinion, or mine, — 
reader from judging for himſeif Let his ownexs 
perience and obſervation inform him, whether 
vour inſinuations agaloſt the clargys at this time, 
Bave any apparent grounds: let thoſe in nuations 
acquaint him, from an attenti vs conſideration "of 
your book, what is the view of itz author. If 
the clergy have no other means in their power to 
| reform the manners of mankind; than the Chriſ- 
| tian doctrines and their aum examples directed by 
= thoſe dofritiesz what opinion muſt your readers 
| entertain of one, who efideavours to deſtroy the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


certainty- of thoſe doctrines, by allowing every 
 heterodox opinionithe/ſame authority; and miſ- 

repreſents thoſe” examples by unſupported ſuſpi- 

an 2 falſe afferrions ? and may à ſerious at- 
| tention 
P. 318. — p. 3255 1 
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tention to the ſpitit which. guided you in this 
work, lead you to make a proper atonement, and 
prevent that ꝑroſpeit of»: diſcan fort, which muſh 
otberwiſe open ſo on, at but awful period, en 
cutry. q A final accaunt ſaall. de called for." ron 
Lou ſeemi indeed to think, that nothing . 
increaſe the. licentious ſpirit of the people, — the 
negligence of the paſtors :* yet, hath not even 
civil Iibetty. this bad effect incidentally, by means 
of party contentions, and all their dreadful con- 
ſequences? hath not luxury the ſame: dire&ly,- the 
cloſe concomitant of wealth? hath not neglect of 
domeſtick education and — multiplying 
incentives to expence, diſſipation, and debauchery, 
diſuſe and — attending religious — — | 
invectives in print and converſation - againſt! the 
clergy, inſideb books and talk ? da not all theſe 
things abound amongſt us far more than they did 
in fotfmer days, and incteaſe continually ? and 
ſtill can you diſcover no ſource of national cor- 
ruption, but from the faults of your brethren the 
clergy'> and what ſort of brotherly diſpoſition 
— — this? Indeed, are not the faults of 
—U— — often owing in a great mea- 
— to of the laity, who countenance, favor, 
and prefer, ſuch of them, as cannot perhaps be 
legally rajected, yet have by no means the 
per ſpirit for goſpet miniſters ? and none per- 
are louder, than ſuch patrons and recommen- 
ders, in their invectives againſt: the evil, to which 
they ſo largely contribute. But without dwelling 
on this point, is 2 — that our preſent 
bad ſtarey in reſpect of religion and morals, and 
the difficulty of making it — may ariſe from 
many cauſes, which — little or no connection 
with any miſbehaviour of the clergy? Have not 


L 
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all nations grown worſe and worſe, nearly in pro- 
jon as they came to be in circumſtances like 
ours? did not the Romans grow worſe and worſe, 
till they could bear neither their diſeaſes nor the 
remedies of them? Good Mr. White ſuſpected, , 
and we have ſtill more reaſon to ſuſpect, that our 
caſe is approaching towards this. Let remedies 
muſt always be tried; and Chriſtian remedies, if 
allowed to operate, would be effectual. But even 
the beſt of them muſt be adminiſtered with pru- 
dence: and no raſh, doubtful, dangerous me- 
thods purſued 3 much leſs any, which are likely to 
make bad worſe. Yours, we fear, are ſuch : 
and therefore cannot admit them without ſtrict 
examination. But let propoſals for real amend- 
ment be made with viſible good intention, and 
Ve conſent to be reproached if we are indifferent 
about them. R293 on b yo, 5 
Mr. White had argued the imprudence of at- 
tempting alterations in the liturgy, &c. from the 
bad diſpoſitions of the times. You think the 
nature of the times no defence of the clergy, - 
p. 326. And certainly it can never defend them, 
however it may poſſibly in ſome degree excuſe 
them, in any thing, which they do amiſs. But 
ſurely it is a good plea againſt their attempting 
what the times will not bear, what will do harm 
inſtead of good. From Mr. White you digreſs, 
intirely wide of your profeſſed purpuſe, to the 
ancient fathers,” and from thence. to Mr. John 
Hales's opinion of them and of church authority. 
Excuſe me from following you in this flight. At 
leng h, you get back from Mr. Hales on church 
authority to the firſt clauſe of the XXth article of 
the church of England. And here again I am 
ready to attend you, as that clauſe is related to 
your book, though not to this part of it. — 


[ 
: 


* 


£ 


little more than forty years before the tract on 


( ( 123 ) : 
Mr. « Hales, in his trestiſe of ſchiſm, printed 
about 1636, ſpeaking of church- authority, ſaith 
it is none. And being blamed for this and other 
things in that treatiſe, he blames himſelf in a let- 


ter to Abp. Laud for ſaying in ſuch general terms 
that it in none: but adds, that, in point of de- 


cifion of thureh 1 he ſaid it was none, b3 knew 
no ' adverfary that he bad, the church of Rome only 
excepted. On this ydu aſk, Coutd Hales have ſaid 
this, and to ſuch a man as Laud, if be might have 
been confronted with an authentic book. of articles 2* 
And, certainly, though he doth not make, in his 
treatiſe of ſchiſm, the leaſt reference to the X Xth 
article, yet his words prove that he then either 
did not believe, or did not remember, the now 


firſt clauſe of that article to be à part of it, or 


that, if he did, he at that time diſſented from it. 
I add this laſt alternative, as a poſſible one, be- 
cauſe; in the ſame treatiſe, he ſtrongly contradicts 
the anſwer of the church catechiſm concerning 
the inward part of the Lord's ſupper, though 
without naming it. Vet he undoubtedly knew 
that to be genuine. But whether a man, ſo im- 
merſed in deeper ſtudies, was acquainted with the 


different editions of the articles or not, he cer- 
tainly might have been confronted by an authen- 


tick book of articles, which had the clauſe; 
Wolf's Latin edition of them, printed by the 


Queen's printer, with the Queen's authority, in 
1563, immediately after they had 
vocation. He might have known alſo, that the 
Clauſe was in many of the printed books of articles 
#hen in uſe: for there were ſeveral editions of the 


paſſed in con- 


Engliſh articles, with the clauſe, printed within 


ſchiſm 
d Confeſſ. p · 329, note. 1 — 0 | $0: £23 
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Tchiſm was written, as in 1593s, 7605, 162. 
2628, and many before. 
So that you may ſee, or if you will got, your 
— may, how ſmall a matter ſtands for alma 
a: demonſtration, or, as you have ſoftenediti in Four 


ſecond edition, a very ftrong preſumption, with ye 
when you pleaſe, | Another, at moſt, 
have concluded, that Hales had not ſeen a copy. in 
which the clauſe about the church's authority 
was in the X Xth article; or did not believe ſuch 
article to be a true one. But it might, * 
ing. be held for authentick by the generality; 
and to ſay, that probably the clauſe was not in 
any of the printed books then in uſe (in 1636) 
is che wildsſtexerayagance of., ſcepticiſm. For it 
is well known that an edition with that clauſe 
vas printed by the King's printer but eight years 
before; beſides ſeveral other editions quite up to 
1579. In alb likely hood, Laud might confront 
HFlfales wich an authentick book: but Hales. did 
not know beforehand that he could. Lou think 
it incredible, that Hales ſnould * ſo holdly 
o Laud, if there was an article againſt him; 
but it was almoſt as bold if there was none; and 
de knew. Laud better than you: he had no doubt 
of his bearing with the frankneſs of an honeſt 
ſenſible man, and the event juſtiſied him. Indeed 
Hales was by nature bold and free, and, r 
wits often are, apt to be much, too haſty and pe 
remptory in his aſſertions. He owned, that he 
had ſpoken too generally, When he ſaid, that 
church authority was none. He ſtill ſpake too 
generally, as a little reflection would have ſhewn 
him, when he ſaid, that none but papiſts allow- 
ed it any in deciſion of church-queſtions. For 
ke muſt have ſoon recollected, that this was very 


contrary to the notions of the Dutch, . 8 
7 
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Port, and of proteſtant divines in general. And 
we know not to what further limitations, perhaps 
very ſufficierit ones, he might be reduced in his 
private conference with the archbiſhop: a con- 
— which did equal honor to both. For it 
ſhewed in à very ſtrong light the condeſcenſion, 
candor, and patience, of the one, notwithſtandi 
his natural vehemence 3 and the good ſenſe and 
courage for which you recommend che other, in 
yielding to conviction, notwithſtanding his for- 
mer poſitiveneſs. Theſe things appear fully from 
Heylin's relation of it immediately from the lips 
of Hales, as ſoon as it was over; who, he ſaith, 
told him, that in their debate, which laſted ſe- 
veral hours, he found the archbiſhop, whom he 
© knew before for a nimble diſputant, to be as 
vyell verſed in books as buſineſs; that he had been 
« ferretted by him from one hole to another, till 
© there was none left to afford him any further 
© ſhelter; that he was now'refolved to be ortbo- 
* dox, and to declare himſelf a zrue ſon of the 
church of England, both for doctrine and diſci- 
pline; that, to chis end, he had obtained leave to 
„call himſelf His grace's chaplain, that naming 
© him in his publick prayers for his lord and patron, 
the greater notice might be taken of the altera- 
tion. Hales was made Laud's chaplain in 
1638, and canon of Windſor in 1639, at which 
time he muſt have ſubſcribed the articles, and, in 
aj likelihood, a oy — had * clauſe z for 
preſume none elſe h pri or 
uſed, for eleven years 2 And 3 
permit me, in my turn, to recommend the me- 
morable Mr. Hales's goa ſenſs and courage to your 
AA | : 
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1 
m your firſt edition, youimmediaely.draw's 
concluſion, from Hales's denial of church - au- 
thority, in theſe words; t it not unlikely that 
Luud, upon this\occafion, nigbt reſolve to ſtop NE 
gap for the futhre, and take care that. the ſubſe 
editions ſpuula he MORE CORRECTLY printed. 
certainly do not mean to commend Laud for 
this correttian, but leave the reader to chuſe which 
opinion he pleaſes: either that of Burton in 1637, 
that the clauſe was an original forgery of Laud's, or 
that he foiſted into the article ane w, an old forgery. 
From the firſt charge, you could yourſelf have 
vindicated the atchbiſnop, had you. been fo in- 
clined, from Anthony Collins, who, in the intro- 


duction to his Eſſay on the XXXIX articles ſo 


often referred to — you, ſays, that * it was mani- 
* feſtly a rarsx charge on Laud himſelf ; for the 
* clauſe, though forged, was not newly forged 
but of ancient date.“ But indeed, though Col- 
lns.calls him a forger, as reviving an old for- 
gery, this clauſe was not one; for Wolf's Latin 
edition hath the clauſe, which certainly was an 
autbentick copy. For, 1. It was printed 1 in! 563 j 
before which year the convocation that 


| thearticles: did not riſe. 2. It is the oldeſt copy 


of the printed articles, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 


that I. or any body elſe, know of. 3. It came out 


by the Queen's printer, and by her authority. 
Regiã auſboritate in lucem editi, as it is ſet forth in 
the title · page. 4. The ratification at the end men- 
tions, that the Queen had diligently read over, 
examined, and approved, the ſaid articles. 

It would be too tedious to enter minutely into 
the controverſy; about this clauſe.” The vindica- 
tion of it may be ſafely reſted on Bennet's Eſſay 
oa the XXX1X articles, — Collins's 

1,7 1, Tiferical 
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Morical and critical Eſſay in anſwer to it 5 who 
Objects, I. That the clauſe is wanting in King Ed- 
1 ward's articles, which were the articles laid be- 
fore the convocation. of 1562, for the ground- 

* work of the intended articles of the church.“ 
True; but there were many alterations, ſubtrac- 
tions, and inſertions, made in that convocatian, of 
which this might be one. — II. That the MS, 
articles ſubſcribed by that convocation, now 
© preſerved in Bennet-college library, had not the 
©: clauſe.? — Admitted; but, 1. That MS. is not 
the authentick copy of the articles, having neither 
parliamentary, nor royal, ratification. | 2. It was 
not an engroſſed act of convocation, but a rough 
draught” upon paper. 3. It doth not agree 
with the publick regiſter : of the articles pre- 
ſerved in the "regiſtry of the ſee of Canterbury, 
in which the clauſe was read; as appears by ma- 
ny atteſted examinations, before it was burnt by 
the fire of London. 4. It certainly is not the au- 
tograph from which Wolf printed his edition, 
as the errors of his autograph, which he has mark- 
ed in the margin, are not mentioned by the col- 
lators of the Bennet MS. to be in bat; and a 
remarkable one, which certainly is in the Bennet 
MS. is not mentioned, in the margin of Wolf's 
edition, to have been in the autograph from which 
he printed. — Collins objects, III. The MS. 
articles, ſubſcribed by the biſhops in convocation 
in 1571, had not the clauſe. Neither was it 
in the ſubſcribed MS. of 1562, yet was evideat- 
ly in the original Latin copy, authenticated by the 
Queen's approbation. There were many altera- 
tions made, as corrections of literal miſtakes, nay 
additions and omiſſions, at leaſt one of each kind 
without changing the doctrine: thus the XXIXth 
Was 


the fubſcribet| MS, was no more the autograph 


(s) _ 
Was left out in Wolf's Latin and both the 
Engliſh editions before 1371, {although it 
been ſubſcribed. in the MS. of 13623 ſo that 


from which the Engliſn articles were printed, 
than it was that from which the Latin one was. 
It was alſo not in Edward's articles j but there is 
added a claufe, nt the end of the XXVHLth arti- 
cle, which virtually implies all that is ſaid in the 
XXIX th. So again, che firſt clauſe in the XXth 


was neither in Edward the fixth's hook, nor in the 
M8. ſubſeribed in 1862; yet it Was inſerted in 


"Wolf's authentick Latin copy, without altering 
the doctrine of the article. Indeed the very fra- 
ming of the XXXIX articles implies the church 
to have this power: and denying the church a 
power to ordain any thing that is century to God's 
vord written, or to expound ont place of ſcrip- 
ture as that it be r2pagnant to another, implies 
that it has a power to ordain or ex pound ingree- 
ably to ſcripture ; and therefore the words 
being really of no great importante, and the for- 
mer patt of them at leaſt being in eſſect expreſſed 
in another article, tlie wonder is not near ſo 
great, us at firſt ſight it may appear, that ſcarce 
any notice Was taken by any party, for a lopg 
time, of their being put in, or left out, in the 
ſeveral etlitioas of the articles. Small matters 


were but little minded by moſt perſons in 


[theſe days. And Mr. Collins admits; The 
managers in the affairs of articles, and other 
convocational acts, ſeem not to have been bound 
by the ſtrict words before them, in copying 
or printing them, but took the liberty of 
varying and ehanging {ome words, and ſtriking 
' © gut — FR though before agreed 
"FX; | 
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on in convocation.“ So that a ſubſcribed MS. . 
is not proof againſt a ſubſequent authori- 
tative act. The MS of 1562 is not evidence ſuf. 
ficient to ſet aſide the record of the convocation 


houſe, and Wolf's authentick copy which agreed 


with it: and in 1371, we have ſubſcription a- 


gainſt ſubſcription ; if the biſhops ſubſcribed a 


Ms which wanted the clauſe, in the XXth, and 


inſerted the whole XXIxXth article; the lower houſe 


ſubſcribed a copy which had the clade; and yant- 


ed the XXIXth article; for it lubſcribed a copy 
of, Wolt's edition, now in the Bodleian library, 


with the roll of names added to it. So utterly 


void of truth is the ſuſpicion of Laud's contti- 


- 


ving of abetting a forgery, by cauſing this, clauſe 


to be printed in 1636. 
It is true the above paſſage, quoted from your 


nate. at p. 295 of your firſt edition, you have o- 


mitted in your ſecond edition, p. 330: but no de- 


= 


ſire to do juſtice to Laud appears by this omiſſion - 
for what Heylin calls his conſtraining the'printers + 
to reprint thas part of | the book according to the ge- 


nuine and ancient copies, you ſay, is called by Col. 
lins a FORGERY :; to which you aſſent, by throw- 


ing in the weight. of your authority: and ſurely 


not without , reaſon, if, befare that -CONSTRAINT, 
there. were vo Latin copies which bad the clauſe.* 
But there were many; of which five remain to 
this day: one in St. John's college library in Cam- 
bride, another in that of Bennet college in the 
ſame univerſity, to in the Bodleian library in 
Oxford, and one in my poſſeſſion. Whether Hey- 

lin's. friend could find one in the bookſeller's 
in Oxford at that time, is not material: ſup- 


never 


n Eray Y, p- 65. * Confeſſ. p. 331, note. 
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pak og be could not, this is no proof that there 
K 
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never was any, contrary to fact at this day de- 
monſtrable, Nay the Engliſh” copy which was 
produced, was proof that Laud did not forge it 
three years after; and was certainly a better proof 
of the articles of the church of England, than 
the Latin book produced by the profeſſor Pri- 
deaux, which was the Conſenſus confeſſionum pub- 
liſhed at Geneva. And although the MSS. and 
prints varied from one another; and of the lat- 
ter, both in Latin and Engliſh, ſome read and 
ſome did not read this elauſe, there appears not, 
that I recollect, to have been any contention, or 
offence taken, with reſpect to either reading, 
till this year 1633. This is made an argument 
by Hamilton, in his Some neteffity of Reformation, 
p- 14. to exculpate the puritans, who had been 
charged with purpoſely omitting this clauſe in the 
English editions of 1363: Is it a thing likely, 
that ſo ſoon after the convocation, puritans 
durſt or would do ſuch a thing, and paſs ſo 
« quietly away with it, and without noiſe made 
by the biſhops'?* The like argument will hold 
as ſtrongly to prove that the biſhops were not ſuſ—- 
pected of inſerting it without authority. For, as 
the Viulicuto argues, N if the queſtion had been 
then moved, would Cartwright have ſaid nothing 
upon it? The vindicator likewiſe mentions a 
book, ſaid to be written about the year 1583, en- 
titled, Certain reaſons againſt ſubſcription 4o the 
book of articles, in which the author objects to the 
6th; 7th, 16th, 21ſt, 33d, 35th, and 26th; arti- 
cles, yet ſays nothing againſt the z0th: nor 
were any exceptions made againſt it in the confe- 
rence at Hampton-Court. Which, I think, proves, 
as before obſerved, that neither ſide yet thought © 
the difference of the copies, in this inſtance, of 


4 Vindicat; p. 138. 
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| ab e Indeed in 1633 the profeſion, 
- whocould produce no Latin authority again the 
clauſe but the Geneva book, (Day's edition being 
as hard cd come at,. as Wolf's by Heylin) re- 
ſolved to be furniſhed with one, by ſetting the 
Oxford reſs at work, to publiſh ofa edition 
 - without. the clauſe; Aich Land forbad, and or- 
deted that leaf, which contained the XX. h ar- 
ticle, ſhould de cancelled, and a new one, wich 
the clauſe, inſerted | in the place of it. A copy of 
which, wich the corretted | leaf, 1 have ſeen 3 a8 you 
have a 85 y of ir in which che leaf was not cancel- 
led. The. ngliſh co opies with the clauſe had been fre- 
quenely Printed bets ore this time; 0 and, I believe, 

py Yor were, any. printed without it after the year, 

or Was it material whether i it was added 

Keke the. Part that is in a/] copies implies 
wha. 18 e in others. You indeed ſay, no: 

ropoſe the terms of the Latin article to our 

Ghee Ecelglic non licet quicquam inſtituere 
pod derbe Dei adverſetur, neque unum ſcripturæ 

C: .exponere poteſt,, ut alteri contradicat. By 
m_ ck ur h Þy you admit the clergy, or church re- 
FU as you call it, to be meant; not the 
gate of head and members together, or 
che 84% Hul. ve, New, you ſay, wherever there. 
p 4 4 15 foes is a law implied, and likewiſe 
ee of tran(greſſ ions again 55 the lam: Who then 

is 5% e judge of the ſe inflitutions, with reſpect ts their 
| agreement. with 115 word of God? not the. church. 
repteſentaive, for there is no . excluſive po] - 
er groen, ber of interpreting tbe ſcripture, the con- 
ſequence. is, that the power of judgement devolyes 
ahi the church diffulive, the. cctus fidelium, 4 
is called i in the faregoing article. The law is be 
word of God: the judge of our interpretation of 
K 2 3 
* Confeſſ. p. 333, note. | 
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( 132.) 
it is neither the repreſentative or diffuſive church, 
but the Jawgiver himſelf, our only judge, Chriſt 
Jeſus: to whom the church repreſentative muſt 
account for their diſcharge of their duty in dili- 
gently or neghgent'y, truely or falſely, interpreting 


God's word; and the church Aiffuſtve, for the 
raſhly receiving a falſe interpretation, or cauſe- 
leſsly rejecting a true one. And Whether this 
interpretation be given collectively by a ſynod, 
or ſingly by individuual paſtors, they equally 
claim and exerciſe the authority of interpreting 
the word of God. The firſt is the ſafeſt: hut nei- 
ther have authority to force aſſent: every one 
muſt judge for himſelf as far as heis able; bur 
muſt anſwer to God for the ufe of the reaſon, 
opportunities, and miniſteries, given or appointed 
for him, when the law hath been ſufficiently 
promulgated and explaned. Your friend Collins 
therefore objects impertinently and unfairly, that, 
in the Reformatio legum, in which book is 
a ſyſtem of dofrine as well as of diſcipline, * all 
the preſent words of the XXth article appear, 

except the clauſe of the church's power.“ I ſay, 
this is impertinently objected, if the divines, con- 
cerned'in drawing up this ſyſtem of dofrine and 


_ diſcipline in 1552, or the puritan faction in the 


parhament of 1571, who moved for confirming 


it, thought the church really had this power, 


though in the place referred to, p. 3, (it ſhould be 
P. 5.) they do not expreſsly, only implicitly 
claim it: and it is zfairly objected, becauſe, though 
not expreſsly claimed in that place, yet at p. 105. 
De rebus in ſynodo  epiſcopali trallandis, cap. 22. 


we have the following words, Si gua corruptio 


vere dottrine obrepſerit, coarguatur. In ſcripturis 
que cum animarum offenſione perperam exponuntur, 
10 gen 171 169% a 
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Junta fd orthodoxee convenientiam explicentur. Er 
we fortalſis non intellecta conſcientias perturbant, 
Haier excutiantur et declarentur. What they 
gave to an epiſcopal, ſynod they certainly meant 
not to deny to n or national one. And 
the church repreſentative in convocation exerciſed 
this power, in framing their articles of religion, 
even without the clauſe ; and the parliament aſ- 
ſented to it in giving their ſanction to them. 
After this cruel treatment of Archbiſhop Laud 
you return to the plea of impraZicaility, and ap- 
ply it as a ſcourge to the modern governours of 
the church. But here I muſt} beg you to obſerve 
and keep in mind, what the real plea of the ſin- 
cere and genuine clergy of the church of Eng- 
land is. They fay, that the alterations which you 
and your friends would. make in reſpe& of our 
articles, liturgy, &c. are moſt of them for the 
worſe: and that ſuch of them as may be for the 
better, are neither neceſſary nor of very great 
moment; and are in the preſent ſtate of the na- 
tion, to all appearance, impracticable, or likely at 
leaſt to produce more harm than good. Either 
you muſt diſprove this, or you prove nothing. 
You ſay, that, while the clecgy complain of the 
people, others ſee that the infeftion of the times 
hath laid hold even on theſe venerable perſonages, and 
produced appearances of ſecularity which diſparage 
their ſacred characters. So far as this is true, I am 
heartily ſorry for it. But they, of whom 
it is true, cannot have due weight to aſ- 
ſiſt you in reforming any thing. And if the fault 
be general, as you ſeem to think it, your firſt ſtep 
ſhould have been, not writing againſt confeſſions, 
but reforming the clergy. One would imagine, 
indeed, by your intimation, p. 362. that there is no 
b | 3 ſeparating 
© Confeſl. p. 335, 336. 
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uſes, your ſcheme. to be 

e abolition "'of "the"clergy, and the finding out o- 
ther functions, which would equally aner (be end 
of an effettual reformation. By what Authority you 
would do this you have not ſignified. And I 
hope we are not ſo bad as to require the utmoſt 
extremities. This at leaſt I know, that when one 
of our Saviour's ' apoſtles had denied him, and 
all forſaken him, he did not revoke his. appoint- 


ment of them, but with proper exhortations re- 


newed their commiſſion, Surely then the moſt. 
blameleſs of his followers ought to gbferve the 
rule, F a man be overtaken in a fault, reſtore ut 


à one in the * of merkneſs, canfidering thyſelf, 


leſt | thou alſo be tempted.* And remember, fir, 
there are temptations to faults ſtill, worſe than ſe- 
cularity. Very blameable degrees of that ſi may, 
in times and cbüntfies of ſicentious indulgence, 
creep in upon e | perſons : and the 
ſight of it muſt grieve, ev ry truely pious mind. 
Bur if there be an one, who, inſtead of being con- 
cerned at the'failings of his fellow-miniſters, and 
the hurt done to religion by, them, takes pleaſure 
to publiſh" them, to aggravate them, to enlarge 
upon them with expreſſions of ſcorn, contempt, 
and malevolence, how ſincere ſoeber his zeal may 
be, hath along with it, whether he perceives it or 
«4 WPI. r 1 $f 13 * 12 
not, an evil ſpfrit the molt directly oppoſite to the 
genuine temper” of 8 that poſſibly can 
be. Admoniſh us therefore; fir, and we Will join with 
you in the good work. But form yourſel f firſt to adit, 
poſition of NN as, and pee 
Mall appear in a better light to you. United 
friendly endeavours to amend ourſelves and each 


other may do much, though many imperfections 


— 


moſt ſtill be [uffere2. * But L acknowledge, mylelt 
A2 1 330 1407 41 i 11 * N ” one 
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one 4 KY weak Hort. /ighted brethren, who 
cannot compre bend, how either aboliſhing the func- - 
tion of Chriſtian teachers can contribute to the 
planting and bringing forth of more evangelical ſruit, 
or how taking — make ttiem thought worſe 
than they are, can be the means of making them 
more uſetul in a nation already ſo full of * 
judices againſt them. 

Tou tax theſe teachers, particularly the emlnene 
elate who died in 1761, with perfuading his 
thren to conform to the world, rather than to 
ettempe reforming it; becauſe, be ſays, in all 
ropoſals and ſchemes to be reduced to practice, 
< we muſt ſuppoſe the world to be tobat᷑ it is, not 
« what it ought 10 he. Which you think inconſiſ- 
tent with other of his doctrines, unleſs conforming 
4 what the world is, and conforming to the ſove- 
reigniy of Chriſt in his own kingdom, are preciſely 
one and the ſame thing.» Now, the biſhop in theſe 
words recited, hath certainly not directed us #6 
conform io tbe world: but that, if we would at- 
tempt a practicable reformation, we muſt ſuppoſe 
the world to be WHAT 1T 1s, not WHAT-IT OUGHT 
To BB. And ſurely this is right: for, if we 
ſuppoſe the world to be WRA 1T ovcHr 
TO BE, what occaſion is there for attempting 
to reform it? Suppoſe it to be as 17 1s, and 
we fee reaſon ſufficient to attempt it by ſuch 
means as are in our power. But till God and the 
ſtate ſhall give us more, we muſt not expect mi- 
racles, or ſnatch the ſword from the hand of the 
magiſtrate. Lou tell us indeed that the Calviniſts, 
at Dort, whoſe diſcipline you recommend, held 
that the civil magiſtrate, who did not enforce 
the church's deciſions, . ceaſed to be @ child of Gad, 
and might be depoſed from bis office, and that nam 
of the Engliſh * e the greater part of 
ben 
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them in ſecret, entertained the ſame notions.* We 
bare before ſeen, that they required kings and 

* queens. to ſubje& themſelves to the church, 
and ſubmit their ſceptres, and throw down 
their crowns before the church, and lick the 
* duſt of its feet. Nay, they actually did make 
both the king and chief paſtor lay down their 
heads. at their feet; which ſpirited enterprize you 
are not aſhamed to applaud. Such reformation we 
will never attempt, for it is beyond our commiſ- 
lion : but the conſcientious diſcharge of our func- 
tions, for this purpoſe, I hope we ſhall perſevere 
in, how apparently fruitleſs ſoever our former 
trials may have been. For, though 7he light of 
our teſtimony may appear to be wholly extinguiſhed, 
and the ſeed we ſow totally buried and corrupted, 
yet the one may #1aze out, and the otber ſpring up 
and fiouriſh, in its due ſeaſon, bow, and where, and 
when, we are unable to foreſee, or even to conceive. 
This, I truſt, may be, at leaſt, as well. grounded 
a hope to us, as it is to you; and not be diſcoura- 
ged by your ill uſage and unjuſt reproaches, 
which even ſo great a favorite as Bp. ey can- 
not eſcape. 

Fou tell us, that they, who defire to put a nega- 

tive upon a review of our ecclefiaſtical ſyſtem, will 
own” that | the body of the people fit in darkneſs : 
 wbich, you lay, implies, that, were they more en- 
tightened, they would bave no inconſiderable objec- 
tions o the forms, in which they now atquieſce." 
And we indeed own, as every body . _ the 
body of our people and of all people are igno- 
rant ; and we heartily wiſh they could — would 
aer more * but this by no means im- 
| plies, 

, * Confeſl, b. 64, 265. . Y See before p. 59. 
= Conicl, p. 375- | Con feſſ. p. 338. 
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plies, that, if they had, they would have conſide- 
rable objections againſt the forms in which they 
now acquielce. Many of them, we are perſuaded, 
would acquieſce in forms againſt which they 
now object; and many would acquieſce in them 
more eatirely and firmly than they do at pre- 
We 290” n | | 
Lou repreſent your adverſaries as admitting, 
that the light which their people who fit in dark- 
neſs will not bear, is hat of” the goſpel as preached 
by Chriſt and bis apoſtles: and you thiuk 
it not a little ſtrange, that it ſhould be unſeaſonable 
and intolerable after the goſpel bath Been taught near 
1800 years.“ But pray, fir, of what adverſaries 
are you ſpeaking ? It is very true that many ha e 
the light, becauſe their deeds are evil; and hate 
the miniſters of the goſpel, ' becauſe it is the light 
and the truth. And many always have done ſo. 
But who ever pleaded this as a reaſon why an 
part of the goſpel, as preached by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, ſhould be concealed or ſhould not be 
diligently inculcated ? No true and conſiſtent 
member of the church of England, I am ſure. 
You fight therefore with ſhadows, or however not 
with us, in combating ſuch arguments, Prove 
that any of your changes are required by the goſ- 
|; and we are ready to adopt them immediate- 
But we expect proof, not affeition only. 
And in matters which the goſpel hath left indif- 
ferent, circumſtances of times and prejudices of 
perions may well be regarded; and long uſage e- 
ven reſpected. 
Our Saviour, you ſay, paid little reſpect to the 
eſtabliſhed church, but openly oppoſed their forms of 
worſhip and points of dofrine.* True, their hurt- 
ful ones: but he recommended the obſervance of 
AY other 
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other traditions, Matth. zxiii. 1, &c. Belides, 
he intended to deſtroy their church. As you in- 
tend to deſtroy ours, no wonder if you act as you 
underſtand him to have done. Only I hope you 
do not claim, quite ſo much authority. 

To prevent the clergy from juſtifying them- 
ſelves in a prudent accommodation to the times, 
from the example of St. Paul, who became all 
#hings to all men, that he might ſave ſome, you in- 
form us, that ſome of bis accommodations turned out 
very unbappiſh) ; and that you have: ſometimes 
thought, that there are ſome, no very obſcure marks, 
diſcernible, in his epiſtle to the Galatians, that be 
thought he bad Jarmer'y gone too far in thoſe com- 
pliances.* There is indeed ſome obſcurity. in the 
text of this epiſtle on this very point: and the 
ſenſe is rendered more doubtful by the diverſity of 
readings ; but the marks of the apoſile's thinking 
that he had formerly complied tod far, are ſo ob- 
ſcure as not to be at all diſcernible. The ancient 
Latin copies make him a complier in the very 
inſtance of Titus; whom, being a. Gentile, he 
did not conſtrain to be circumciſed, tall he came 
to Jeruſalem; but there, by reaſon of ſome 


falſe brethren who watched to take ag advantage, 


he yielded a temporary compliance, left diverſity 
of opinion ſhould” extinguiſh the goſpel light. 
Primaſjus, a commentator of the ſixth, century, 
at the words, Quibus negue ad horam cęſſimus, lays, 
Latinus habet, Quibus ad boram ceſſimus. Accord- 
ing to which reading he did yield, even in the in- 
ſtance of Titus. But his -prudent accommoda- 
tion of . himſelf to the times and ſeaſons is as evi- 
dent in this very cafe, ſuppoling, as J believe it is, 
that the Greek reading is the true one : namely, 
that he did not yield to thoſe fa ious Jews, no, not for 

I» 14 a 
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an hour, or in the leaſt. For he would not 
reach his peculiar doctrines publickly, only con- 
poo piixately wich Peter, James, and John, 
vpn the ſubject, ho approved his opinion, but 
perhaps aud not cquntenapce his oppoſition to 
the, Jews till, chat qpinion was confirmed ſynodi- 
ly 3 TA er: by ſuch an authority, 
t. Payl would not allow one who. was altogether a 
Gentile to Jubmit to circumciſion. The farmer 
e in which he thought he had gone too 
ar, I read nothing of: but that he made many 
prudential compliances and accommodations -af- 
terwards I, do read, and ſo;do,you zfor be thought 
it neceſſary. de circumciſe - Tingle, becauſe of the 
Jews which where in thoſe parts. But this it ſeems, in 
your opinion, was a fault in this great apoſtle, who 
muſt come to ſchool to learn Chriſtianity from 
the author of the Confeſſianal. At leaſt, to de- 
ter the clergy from prudence, you repreſent St. 
Paul as having too much of it: or perhaps you 
really think. him inexcuſahle for not being as ve- 
hement as yourſelf. 1 t N 43 
. You ſay the world is not mended, ſince Bp. 
Hoadl y advanced the maxim of conſidering it 
AS IT 1$, rather than as it OUGHT TO BEE A 
maxim, which, in your ſenſe of it, IJ hope never 
was his; and, in the right ſenſe, - bath always 
been eyery man's of common underſtanding, on 
all occaſions.. I wiſh the world were mended. But 
it we are to exchange continually what doth not 
appear to have done much good, for its contrary, 
whatever harm it may do, 1 ſhall think it farther 
off from amendment than ever. Nr 
To an author, who alledges, that ſpeculative. 
trutbs ought not to be received at the. expence of the 
Peace and quiet of the world,» you anſwer, and for 
| %% aff! ought 
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ought ' I know very juſtly, that 10 religious 
truth or error is merely Jpeculative.'' But the prac- 
tical influence of fame is E an leſs than of others. 
And accordingly, there are caſes in which teachers 
may and oughł to leave their hearers for the pre- 
ſent in ignorance or even miſtake. Our Sale 
bad many things to ſay to bis diſciples: bur they 
could not bear "them then.'* St. Paul fed the Corin- 
thians with milk, and not meat, becauſe hitherto 
they were mot able to bear it. And though, ever 
ſince the complete publication of the Chriſtian 
covenant, every article of it is neceflary to be 
taught, and no: falſhood ought at any time to be 
taughr, yet there may be perſons, congregations. 
countries, ages, to which the declaration of 
whatever any one knows or thinks to be true, in 
relation to religious matters, may do unſpeakably 
more harm, than the improvement of their un- 
derſtandings by it will do them good. Whoever 
conceals uſeful things for his own private benefit 
is à ſelfiſh ſecular man: but he who proclaims 
dangerous ones, if to raiſe his own character, is 
a vain one; if to depreſs others, a malicious one; 
if without attention to conſequences, an indiſ- 
crete one: whereas fear of introducing diſorder 
a1d conſuſion, even where it is exceſſive, nay 
groundleſs, implies a benevolent humility. Knows- 
iedge-puſfeth up ; but charity 'edifieth.= May you 
not do well, fir, to judge Pull by theſe con- 
ſiderations, before you go on to judge others with 
ſeverity ? | 
Tou applaud - Dr. Middleton" s ſyſtem of the 
miraculous powers, Sc. as beneficial to religion 
and ſociety : and on that foundation raiſe a queſ- 
ton, which ee think will diſtreſs us. Before I 
| Procede 
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procede to that, permit me to obſerve, that the 
common ſyſtem had been very well defended 
again&-popiſh conclaſions from it long before Dr. 
Middleton was born: that I never heard of one 
man who became a proteſtant, or was kept from 
becoming a papiſt, by reading what he had wrote 
on the ſubject ; but I have heard of more than 
one, whom it perverted to infidelity, or confirmed 
in it: and that the world, I believe, is pretty well 
agreed, which effect he deſigned it ſhould have. 
Fermit me alſo to digreſs ſo far as to add, that 
the almoſt! demonſtrated doctrine, as you think it, 
of the ſoul's annihilation at death, is no way ne- 
ceſſary to guard againſt Romiſh ſuperſtitions, 
hath never, 4 conceive, made one deiſt a Chriſtian, 
but hath a ſtrong tendency to make every deiſt a 
wicked man: though, I am verily perſuaded, 
from the author's general character, that his in- 
reation is good, And therefore I wiſh that no- 
thing in favour of either of theſe tenets had ever 
ſeen the ligt. oh it 

And now to your. queſtion : If 2 perſon ſbould 
think that ſome Flew, under the —.— on f 
an + eſtabliſhment, mas juſt as " pernicious to the- 
cauſe of true religion, and juſt as void of truth and 
reaſon, as the ſyſtem of miraculous powers in the poſt- 
apoſtalitk church, what is to be done ? is this nan 
to fit down to acguieſce with the berd, under the ap- 
ptebenſſon of | cauſing '@ faction, and unfettling, in 
Jome degree, the peace and quiet of the world? 

ow: give me leave to aſk. you 2 queſtion. in re- 
turn, and perhaps your. anſwer may help me to 
one. The anabaptiſts and papiſts, at the time of 
the reformation, thought the Engliſh eccleũaſtical 
ſyſtem, under the protection of an eſtabliſhment, was 
pernicious to the cauſe of true religion, &c. What 
Was 
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was to be done? Were they to fit dium and acpuleſcr, 
&? I am certain you wilf think that they 
ought to have conſidered their differences from the 
eſtabhſhment very carefully, and con ſulted the refor. 
mers and their books very candidly and ſut hof them 
as were convinced have yielded to conviction; thar 
the reſt ſhould not have reviled or caturnniared'the 
publick doArine, or endeavoured to taiſe an odium 
againſt their ſuperiors in church or ſtate ; or have 
contiaued in ſtations, whichobliged them to teach 
what they did not believe; that they ſhould not 
have taught, even in more private aſſemblies, 
what the govetrument forbad, and themſelves 
thought unneceſſaty : and that if they did think 
it neceſſary to teach hat authority had forbid. i 
den, they ſhould do it with ſuch modeſty and 
peaceable acquieſcence in the proviſions ' made 
againſt it, as might juſtly induce che ſegiſlature to 
be as mild ia thoſe proviflonb as poſſible- No- 

theſe things, ſir, we think othets "ought to do 
likewiſe, And if ſubjects would have done them 
honeſtly, and prelates ee dee was been 
influenced by fach- behaviour 


as they were in 
duty bound, tbe creed, and ibe whole Rate of the” 
proteſtant world, at thts inant,“ we apprehend 
would have been a very good one. V N e 
But who, after all, are theſe perſons, ſups" 

poſed by you to think ſomt other fte; undey the 
Protection of our: eſtubliſbment, pernicibus % re- 
ligion, &cc. And what is that ſyſtem ? no other, 
it ſeems, than that of tbe great Aha ze in 
other words, the doctrine of the trinity 48 taught 
in our church. The | oppoſtrs” of that, then, 
reckoned amongſt the anabaptiſts by our reformers, 
are the perſons, concerning Wem we have 
4” * K anlwWẽ red 
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anſwered, what they are to do. But let us at the 
ſame time” conlider, what we are to do. Not, 
ſurely, to admit, on your inſinuations and aſſer- 
tions, or thoſe of your party, that this doctrine 
is falſe, and that Arianiſm would he a reforma- 
tion. By What ri "Lake you expect ir of us? we 
have proved, we are ready to prove the con- 
1 And 7 1 75 it you cannot acquieſce in 
the eſtabliſned belief, much leſs can ue in your 
attack upon it. | 

Thar, indeed, you tell us, was quite peace- 
able: and we, the defendants, were alone to blame. 
For when ſore of theſe anabaptiſtical errors (as 
K. Edward's articles called them) were revived . 
by Mr. Whiſton, Dr. Clarke, the biſhop of 
Clogher, and others, you admit that feTions en- 
ſued; but you aſk, whence did they arrfe ? we muſt 
look for them among the clergy.* That is, they _ 
were vety inoffenſive, in contradicting the doc- 
trines of the church, which were eſtabliſhed for 
avoiding thoſe errors; and the faction was in 
thoſe” unreaſonable * governours of the church, 
who would needs ſupport the old doctrines, 
tanght here ever ſince we ſeparated from Rome, 
for 200 years ; and generally aſſented to through- 
out the CHriſtian world for 1400. Theſe harmleſs * 
ſouls defire-no diſturbance : they only 'wiſhed to 
be indulged in the peaceable liberty of giving 
the lye to the church, and of ſharing in her pre- 
ferments for ſo doing. So gentle-ſpirited are they 
ſtill, that, in return for reſtoring theſe /en/fible and 
conſcientious brethren to the Chriſtian liberty of pub- 
lickly teaching what the church judges. to be 
hereſy, and of enjoying ber emoluments, they 
think there is no need, FOR THE PRESENT at 
lealt, #0 preclude others from expreſſing their belief © 


2 
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of, and their vener ation for, every thing eſtabliſhed i in 
the church 0 of England, in as bigh terms as they 
can invent.” And are not theſe Wy, modeſt 
men? 

But I perceive, ſay you, a fly 465 brother 

. Soft and fair !—as you preſently ſubjoin, 

Ge is an orthodox brother to 55 treated by you 
with leſs civility than a heterodox brother? But 
what of this / orthodox brother ? why, he aſks, 
if the preſent attempt 40 reform, according to the de- 
teſtable ſyſtems of Arius and Socinus . . does not con- 
firm the ſuſpicions of thoſe who imputed theſe Views to 
the free and candid diſquiſitors? To which you reply, 
Soft and fair! Let 5 diſquifitors anſwer for tbem- 
ſelves. . . . Had you ſhewn a diſpaſition to re- 
form theſe neceſſary matters which they laid before 
Jon, » » « time and credit would have been 
i ven you for the reſt.  'This I preſume to ſay on the 
part of the diſquifitors.* It is therefore you your- 
ſelf, not the fly. orthodox brother, that will not 
let the diſquiſitors anſwer for themſelves. © And 
doubtleſs they, or ſuch. as thus anſwer for them, 
think themſelves _ very gracious in giving us 
time and credit for baniſhing the doctrine of the 


Trinity. But perhaps this temporizing would be 


doing what you have, for ſo many pages, juſt 
been condemning. * They do not indeed fay, 

how much ime and credit they would give us, 1 
believe very little, after they had power in their 
hands. At leaſt you ſhew very little of ſuch a ſpi- 


rit of toleration. But would they or you be ever ſo 
' forbearing, we cannot take time and credit: for 


that implies, that, ſooner or later, pay ment muſt 
be made. Now the doctrine of the trinity is what 
we cannot ever give up. a 4 

* Many 


l : 
Mam of the wiſer and more thinking part of the 
clergy, as you inform us, have been long fick of 
the Athanafian creed, and have, by degrees, diſuſed 
it in their churches ; and many of the congregations, 
where it has been ſo diſuſed, if by accident an offi- 
ciatins ſtranger ſhould read it to them in its courſe, 
have been known to ſignify their ſurpriſe and diſlike 
by very manifeſt tokens. Either the diſquiſitors 
were none of theſe wiſe and. thinking part of the 
clergy, or they were inſincere in their profeſſions, 
for they ſay, * We unfeignedly aſſent to that creed, 
© on the whole.“ But what do you mean by many 
1 the congregations expreſſing their diſlike of ir ? 
If you mean mary ix the congregation, you may 
ſay true; and ſo you may have formerly ſeen many 
firdown when the king was prayed for. If you 
mean many whole congregations, I doubt the 
truth of you aſſertion: and, if true, it will only 
95 that many of your wie and thinking clergy, 
have habitually broken their ſolemn promiſe, that 
they would conform to the Engliſh liturgy as by 
law eſtabliſned; and then ſome in their congrega- 
tion, haying been miſled by them, may have ex- 
preded their Turpriſe at what they had not been 
uſed to; and ſome their diſlike at the miniſter's 
reading what they did not know he was to read; 
and ſome perhaps at the damnatory clauſes. But 
all this doth not prove their diſlike of the doc- 
trige : but they may have joined in other forms 
that expreſſed it, the very ſame day. 

But he hifbop of Clogher, than whom no man 
knew the world better, was perſuaded, that if my 
Lords the biſhops would but ſhew themſelves inclined 
to amend, what" they cannot but acknowledge t be 
amiſs, they will find the laity ready to affiſt and 
ſupport them rather than otherwiſe” Now the 

> L biſhop 
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biſhep of Clogher meant by amendment, intro- 
ducing his Arian ſyſtem; and he did nor find the 
Jaity ready to aſſiſt him in that. You mean by 
amendments, . beſides that and ſeveral other 
things, depriving the clergy of their, honors, and 
part at leaſt of their profits. Probably a great 
part of the laĩty would come into that; but moſt 
probably the crown would not: and certainly the 
iſhop of Clogher would have oppoſed it as 
much as any man, inſtead. of taking that way to 
attain efteem and affection, however ſelf-denying 
ou are pleaſed to make him, without proof. And 
believe the warmeſt of your few admirers 
amongſt the clerical order will be full as far from 
agreeing with you cordially on this point, as the 
moſt ſtrenuous of your oppoſers. 
However, to ſhew your candor, you are willing 
that our ſpiritual fathers, among whom are ſome 
| perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, ſbould have the be- 
nent of every plea that can paſſibly be offered for 
their inattivity and acquieſcence in oux preſent in- 
convenient and unedifying [ſyſtem :* And therefore 
of this, if any of them can make it; that 
though they have concurred. in the ſupport of 
what is contrary to pure religion, that they have 
doneit innocently with reſpe to themſelves, being led 
thereto by 1NVINCIBLE PREJUDICES.? But till 
you have proved our preſent ſyſtem Inconvenient 
and unediſying, our ſpiritual fathers attachment to 
it may be, what fome of them have nobly 
oved it to have been, an unſhaken conſtancy 
and perſeverance in earneſtly contending for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the ſaints ; not 
only with the hazard, bur the loſs, of all the good 
things of this life, and even of that life itſelf, 
And your reproaching that faith as an incon- 
2 ; | denen 
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venient and unedifyingſyſtem, and its profeſſors, ſome 
of whom bore ſo glorious- teſtimony in its de- 
fence as weak miſtaken men, proclaims aloud the 
PREJUDICE you labor under, which perhaps a 
long indulgence of your rancor may by this time 
have ſtiffened into an INVINCIBLE one. 

But had it been a ſufficient plea, you will not 
with all your candor, allow our ſpiritual fathers 
the benefit of invincible prejudice, for ac- 
quieſcing in oux preſent inconvenient and uncdify- 
ing ſyſtem : and that in part becauſe Jerome 
and Eraſmus had prejudices which were not invin- 
cible. And were Jerome and Eraſmus ou fpi- 
ritual fathers: who acquieſced in ous ſyſtem ? 
Theſe therefore I'paſs over as nothing to your ar- 
gument, however you may think it to your 
purpoſe to keep your virulent pen in exerciſe. 

But yet, ov ſpiritual fathers muſt not think 
to eſcape, you therefore add, Come we now 10 
ſome doctors of our own reformed church. And 

u have picked out 2 oe, the firſt is Archbiſhop 

hitgift, of whom you relate the following fact: 
In the year 1572, a pamphlet was publi in 
defence of the famous Admonition to parliament, 
intituled, An exhortation to the biſhops, wherein 
their Loraſbips were reminded, * how hard it was 
© to puniſh the favorers and abettors of the Admo- 
* nition, Jecauſe they did but diſcloſe the diſorders of 
* the church-of England, and only required a refor- 
* mation of the ſame, according to the rule of God's 
* word; whereas many lewd and light books and 
Ballads flew abroad, printed not only without re- 
© preben/ion but cum privilegio. Arcbbiſbop Whit- 
* gift condeſtended to anſwer this pamphlet.“ 

| L 2 No, 
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Now, ſhould the reader, who cannot be ſup- 
poſed to know or carry the dates of every or- 
currence in his head, imagine, from the mode of 
. dreſſing up this paragraph, that Whitgift was 
ben archbilhop ; that the exhortation to the bi- 
Mops was to him among the reſt ; that be was re- 
minded of ſuffering lewd and light books and 
ballads to fly abroad. cum previlegio, whereas it 
was the archbiſhop's duty to ſee to the licencing 
of the preſs; and that he, ben archbiſbop, conde- 
ſcended to anſwer this pamphlet: I preſume, ſir, 
he would only fall into the ſnare which you have 
purpoſely laid for him. Whitgifr, at that time, 
1572, was only a doctor in divinity and maſter of 
_ Trinity College in Cambridge. So that all the in- 
ſinuations in the paragraph, and the bold aſſer- 
tion that follows it, are falſe; archbiſbop Whit- 
gift did not condeſcend to anſwer that pamphlet. 
I thought it proper to obſerve this, that the 
reader may be the more upon his guard, after 
your unfairneſs hath been ſo often detected. Let 
us next examine the fact itlelf. This is not repre- 
ſeared according to the, authority you quote to 
juſtify your account of it. Strype, in the place 
referred to, ſays nothing of the biſhops being re- 
minded how hard it was to puniſh the favorers of 
the Admonition 3 which yet you diſtinguiſh, as if 
they were the words taken from his Lite of Whit- 
gift, p. 40. where he is recapitulating the contents 
of the ſecond pamphlet, viz. The ex hortation to the 
_ biſhops. Something like it was ſaid before, in his 
accouat of another pamphlet, called the Preface, 
and you joined them together to form this con- 
traſt: the favorers of the Admonition are puniſhed 
for diſcloſing the diſorders of the church, while 
lewd and light books and ballads are printed cum 


riuilegio. | 
4 „ The 
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The reaſons, mentioned in the exhortation to the 
biſhops to deal brotherly with the authors of the A. 
monition, were five: 1. Becauſe they were their 
brethren. To which Dr. Whitgift replied,” 
That notwithſtanding they were brethren, they 
© were not therefore to eſcape puniſhment for 
« their offences: and that ſome of chem, in open 
«ſpeech, and manifeſt ſigns, accounted not the 
© miniſters of the church their brethren ; nor ac- 
©knowledged them as ſuch.* ——'2; Becauſe they 
aug bt firſt to ba ve diſcovered unto the world by the 
word of God, how true or falſe they have written.' 
3. Becauſe they did but diſcloſe the diſorders of our 
church of England; and therefore only deſired a re- 
formation of the ſame, according to the rule of 
God's word. To theſe two he anſwered together; 
That theſe men had been talked with, and 
heard what they they had to ſay for themſelves; 
© but their haughty minds and good opinion con- 
© ceived of themſelves would not ſuffer them to 
© ſee their errors.. 4. That the” papiſts lay 
abroad in their dioceſes untouched. The doctor re- 
plied, * That if this was true, it was a great 
fault, and could not be excuſed z and he pray- 
ed God it might be better looked to: but this 
* was no good and ſufficient reaſon for the impu- 
* nity of others.” Laſtly, it was objected, that 
many lewd,” light boots and ballads flew abroad, 
printed, not only without repreben/ion, but cum pri- 
vilegio. His anſwer you have fairly given us, 
It was a fault to ſuffer lewd ballads and books 
touching manners; but it was a greater fault 
* to ſuffer books and libels, diſturbing the peace 
© of the church, and defacing true religion.“ But 
when you collect his meaning from thoſe words, 
you dilate it into three points, no one of which 
was aſſerted or intended by him. And I leave it 
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to the reader's judgement whether you muſt not, 
in every one, have accuſed him contrary to the 
conviction of your on conſcience,” unleſs you 
have taught it by long per verſion co ſay what 

u pleaſe. Thus you draw them fort; 

M bicb was to ſay, 1. That lewd books: and 
ballads, printed with privilege, neither difturbad 
the peace of the church, nor defoced true religion.* 
Now it was impoſible he ſhould. mean, that they 
abſolutely did neither: no Chriſtian of common 
underſtanding could mean it: but that ſuch 
things, being reliſned by fe beſides the groſsly 
vicious and inconſiderate, and uſually alto ſelf- 
condemned, were not to be compared for miſ- 
chief wich attempts to ſtir up the ſerious people 
of a whole nation to firife and confuſton, and 
every evil work. 2.That provided the church might 
quietly enjoy: and pratiice ber forms, rites, and cere- 
monies, titles, and emoluments, it was the leſs ma- 
terial. what wire the MANNERS of, ber people. Now, 
he mentions not a ſyllable of forms, rites, cere- 
monies, titles, and emoluments, much leſs of their 
preference. to gead manners. And he could not, 
and his writings prove beyond contradiction that 
he did not, think the manners of the people leſs 
material than theſe things. Bur he might well 
think, that when a publick eſtabliſument was 
formed for teaching the people both good man- 
ners and piety, publiſhing wild invectives againſt 
it, with a view. or a chance of ſetting up, it any 
thing, ſome what much worſe in its lead, was more 
pernicious in its effects, though not more crimi- 
nal in. the intention, than diſperſing. ſome im- 
moral pamphlets. and ſongs; the evil of which, 
though a neceſſary object of animadverſion, 


would be leſs extenſive and more eaſily * 
| | n 
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In ſhore, . that though it were an injury to ſteal 
the fruit of the tree in an inſtance or two; yet ic 
was a greater, to deſtroy the tree, root and branch, 
3. That true religion conſiſted in thoſe forms, rites, 
ceremonies, titles, and powers, which the puritans 
were for defecing. But why ſo? St. Paul taught that 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, conſiſts 
not in ceremonials and externals : yet he taught, 
that by the wrong uſe of theſe things we may de- 
roy him for whom Chriſt died. And ſo might the 
archbiſhop judge, that true religion by no means 
conſiſted in thoſe forms, which the puritans were 
for defacing 3 but that till, in their unjuſt pre- 
judices againlt thoſe forms, and their factious en- 
deavours to. overturn them, they walked not 
tharitably, followed not the things which made for 
peace, and by which one may edify another.* And 
therefore were highly blameable. Indeed, that 
this was in fact his manner of thinking appears 
from the dedication of his anſwer to Cartwright's 
Reply: In which he dared boldly to affirm, 
that all points of religion neceſſary to falvation, 
© and touching either the myſtery of our redemp- 
© tion in Chriit, or the right uſe of the ſacraments, 
or the true manner of worthipping God; were 
« as purely and perfectly taught, and by publick 
authority eſtabliſhed in this church of England 
« at that day, as ever they were in any church, 
* ſithence the apoſtles time, or then were in any 
* reformed church in the world. The which to 
de true, thoſe that were learned (even among 
* the miſlikers of this preſent ſtate) could not, nor 
* would deny. What ſhall we then think, ſays 
he, of thoſe men that are ſo far from acknowledg- 
ing this ſingular and unſpeakable benefit, pro- 
« ceding from the mere mercy of God; that are 
C4” mn 
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* ſo far from being thankful for, the ſame, and 
< from deſiring the continuance of it with hearty 

« prayers ; that by all means poſſible they ſeek 
c rather to obſcure it and deface it; becauſe in 
certain accidental points they have not their 
< fancies and proper devices. How much 
better had it been for them to have proceded in 
teaching neceſſary points of doctrine, and ex- 
* horted to obedience, to concord, to godly life 
and converſation.“ So that whileſt the puritans 
made true religion to conſiſt in their fancies aud de- 
vices, which were only a changing of forms, 
rites, ceremonies, titles, and powers; Dr. Whit- 
gift made it to conſiſt in truth of - dorine, ove: 
dience, concord, and godly life. 

You are as unfortunate in your next nſtavee; 
though you confeſs you take @ pretty long ftep to 
come at him, ſkipping from 1572 to 1718, to 
chaſtiſe Abp. Wake for his prejudices. But by 
your own . his firſt prejudices, if 
he had any, were in favor of the diſſenters: and he 
by no means ſo inactively acquieſced in our pre- 
ſent ſyſtem as to oppoſe all attempts to improve 
it. What then was his fault ? why, ſoon after, 
when he came to be archbiſhop, he oppoſed the re- 
peal of the: ſchiſm bill,* though he had proteſted 
againſt it when it paſſed into an a& : which you 
impute to his having been promoted to the ſer of 
Canterbury in the interval. Bur might not the 
diſſenters alſo, as well as he, have experienced 2 
change in their circumſtances in the ſame interval? 
and, from finding their influence greater, be aim- 
ing at further indulgences, than they had hither- 
to contentedly enjoyed, or than could be ſafely 
granted them? For diſſenters, as well as biſhops, 


Are 
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are capable of being intoxicated with power. Beſides, 


his point was to oppoſe. the repeal of the bill a- 

15 occalional conformity, which was joined 
with that of the ſchiſm-bill. He ſpoke of the 
latter only as ' needleſs to be repealed, becauſe it 


had never been executed; though you, by miſ· 


take, repreſent him as alledging that it was one 
of the main bulwarks and ſupporters of the eſftabliſh> . 
ed church. Theſe words were indeed ſpoken in 


the debate, but not by the archbiſhop, according 


to Tindal. But this point hath been already con- 
ſidered, and his Grace's conduct vindicated, in 


tte anſwer to your Preface, p. 86, 87. 
If this is the worſt your diligent malice can find 


to object to our ſpiritual fathers of our reformed 


church in 200 years adminiſtration, your intend- 


ed invective becomes a panegyrick.; 0 or if you ſe- 
lected a few only out of many, in indulgence to 


| your own eaſe and that of your readers, you 
would certainly have picked out the. ſtrongeſt 


inſtances to prove your point. And how foreigu 


to your Purpoſe do they appear? 


"After this, you give ſolemn admonitions of 


their danger to all in high ſtations, who do not en- 


deavour to reform the corruptions and deficiencies 
of the church. I hope they will all conſider them 
ſcriouſly, and be influenced by them. But you are 
not to judge for them, but each for himſelf, 
though doubtleſs with the 'utmoſt care, what 


things are real corruptions or deficiencies, and of 
what moment ; what they can do towards amend- 
ing them; what they may hope or what th y 
fear from exerting themſelves in ſuch 2 

manner. Some, who attempt leſs than Nr 


ſhould, may mean well though they miſtake, - 


and ſhould not be all given up, as ſeized with a 
judicial ſpirit of Number. Any, who do little or 
nothing 


| 
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nothing in the points that you have at heart, 
ws: be doing a great deal in others to better pur- 
5 


candid difquifitions ſunk into oblivion; and repre- 
ſent it as - 


Tou obſerve how ſuddenly ihe free and 


e effect of art and contumely.”. I believe 


lefs was never uſed, if ſo little, on any like oc- 
caſion. Why may not the truth be, that the 


book was of leſs. importance than you imagine ? 
Still you comfort yourſelf, that it may be working 


Mlently and imperceptibly jo @ good end. And you add, 


what, every true Chriſtian. will be rejoiced to ſee 
fall from your pen, that tbe wrath of man work- 


eth not the righteauſneſs of Ged. Apply faithfully, 


dear fir, to yourſelf and your friends this excel- 


lent maxim, which ſeems ſo proyidentially ſhot. 


your mind. You cannot point it agaioſt us, 


into 
the eſtablihed clergy : we are fee ping on and tat. 


ins our Toft perbaps for many years to come. You 


and yourallociates are certainly wakeful and active: 


think whether you are not over vehement. Such 


undoubtedly were your predeceſſors, the puritans, 


"who thought * they.. ought to give their lives in 
defence of their platform, though every hair 


* 


of their heads were a life.“ And grew at length 
ſo wrathful as to ſay, It 87 5 in band nom 
4 or never to proſecute 5 Lcheir anciful reforma-- 


tion] with all celerity, without lingering and 
1 ſtay ing ſo long for | | 
4 What will you ſay, if we overthrow the biſhops 


in by that means, which, will make all your 
hearts to ach, you muſt blame yourſelves.“ 
Accordingly, in go years after, with [pirit and vi- 


ger they deſtroyed the conſtitution in church and 


» Confefl. p. 375, 2464. ” 44 Confeſl. * 56. 
* See Rogers Was Articles, Preface, N-. — ' 
+ Life of Whitgift, p. 334- 


laments.” And to aſk, . 


and all that government in one day? If it come 


„ 


f TR Bt 59, 4 
ſtate. Such, though confined to à lower degree, 
hath been the zeal of every ſucceding generation 
of diſſenters; and ſuch the importunity,” as you 
call it, of the clamorous diſquifitors.® Such, I 
fear, is now the diſpoſition” of thoſe aFive and 
lively ſpirits who are not eaſy under. want of imploy- 


mony may blaze ont, either in the preſent or future 
generation? to what effect you have ſufficiently 
intimated. All the former, in their day, ſhould 
on conſidered what the laſt I hope will not fail 
to conſider, as the warning comes from ſo un- 
expected a hand, that be wrath of man worketh 
not the righteouſneſs of CO. | : 
At length, you deſire the reader would recolle2, 
that your ſubject leads you only to one particular, the 
caſe of ſubſcription to buman creeds and confeſſions. 
And pray, fir, how came you to forget what 
your ſubject was, for ſo long a time ? Such of 
theſe, you. ſay, as have not an agreement with boly 
writ, ought not to be retained in the church. And 
ſo ſay we; but you add, ' neverthelsſs, it may be 
allowed, as due to the ignar an Prejudices of 
well-meaning: people, not to be expedient to diſcon- 
tinue ihe. ust of them all at once.“ An excellent 
reformer! to feed the ignorance and prejudices 
of the people by indulging them the uſe of creeds 
which are not . agreeable to ſcripture ! on what 
principles can this be juſtified ? I ſuppoſe you 
learned it from Turretine and your friends at 
Geneva, who, * through regard for ſome members 
of their ſociety, allowed doctrines to be publick- 
ly taught, which it was in ſome meaſure ſcan- 
dalous to ſpeak to the people about. Such 
| are 


- Ibid, | am Pref, to 1 Edit. p. i. 
„ Conſeſſ. p. 375, 376. „ Confeſſ. p. 377. 
p See Chandler's cate of ſubſcription, p. 163, 168. 


ment 3* but laboring, that zbe Agb. of their refti- 
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are the ſentiments, of 2 who cannot be 
fubſcription ! Tou are ſenſible that it may be de- 
- manded, Would you bave the church to authoriſe 
and ſend forth miniſters among the people... { 
without guarding againſt preaching falſe and erro- 
weous dotirines ? And you think, the anſwers to 
the 24, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th queſtions in our 
office of ordination, feen as ample ſecurity in this 
behalf, as any Chriſtian church can deſire, or can be 
autheriſed to demand :1 namely, * declaring that he 
© is. petſuaded that the holy ſcriptures contain 
* la iently all doctrine neceſſary to eternal ſal- 
© vation — that out of thofe ſcriptures he will in- 
© ſtrut the people committed to his charge - 
- Achat he will. be ready, with all faithful dili- 
ence, to baniſh and drive away all erroneous 
© and ſtrange doctrines contrary to God's word] 
© will uſe Both publick and private moni- 
© tions — be diligent it reading the holy ſcrip- 
| © tures — to frame and faſhion'bis ownſelf and 
\* his family according to the doctrine of Chriſt— 
: and will mainfain T we N and love a- 
© mongſt all Chriftian' Now by theſe 
1 Which Tune day made, and you 
leaſed to authorize the church to continue 
See I think myſelf obliged to be ready 
40 baniſh and Grive away the doctrines of Arius, 
Socinus, Anaba tifts, *Papifts, Fataliſts, and Pe- 
jans ; becauſe, from diligent "reading of the 
oly ſcriptures, I am firmly perfuaded they are 
5 Pos to God's word: you, from the ſame 
omiſes, and the aſſumption of being more ſen- 
Able and conſcientious, . think yourſelf obliged to 
baniſh and drive away tlie doctrines of Athanaſius, 
as contrary to God's word * the ſame obligation 
would he on other ſects and hereticks, under your 
A1 of .191 new 


Confei p. 350 38, 382 Conſeſſ p. 383. 
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new eſtabliſnment; for all plead the authority of 
ſcripture. Thus your church, formed upon your 
own ſenſible plan, would do, what yet you pre- 
ſume no church will do, contend for a right to 
teach falſe doctrines; for ſome, of thoſe doctrines 
being true, you jultly infer the contrary muſt be 
falſe, Aud what a quiet and ſettled ſtate muſt, 
this prudent expedient introduce, to open a door 
to all ſtrange and erroneous doctrines ; and then 
oblige the maintainers of. them ſeverally 
to baniſh and drive the others away? In your 
ſecond edition indeed, you have put this promiſe 
in a parentheſis, becauſe it may be difficult to ba- 
nb and drive away the dot3rine, witbout baniſbing 
and driving away the man who, holds them. But as 
far as the argumentative perſecution of the pen 
goes, men, though they may honeſtly hold con- 
trary opinions, may, and ought to endeavour to 
baniſh and drive one another away.* This puts me 
in mind of what I have fomewhere read, a like 
method of treating monkeys: they invite them 
by ſeveral tubs of rice placed in the middle of 
their wood, with a ſufficient quantity of ratans 
or ſmall canes laid acroſs the tubs, which furniſhes 
the monkeys, as they ſeverally advance to their 
food, with weapons to beat one another, till they 
are diſabled from eſcaping thoſe who purpoſely 
ſet this trap to catch them. You will not own 
this conſequence to be your deſign: but that you 
were not ignorant of it is evident from what you 
lay at page 2. The reformers were unhappy in a- 
dopting, as a ſelf-evident maxim, tbat the true ſenſe 
of ſcripture could be but ons, and if this one 
ſenſe was not aſcertained, a very moderate ſhare of 
ſagacity would enable the leading reformers to fore- 
fee, that diverſity of opinions concerning many points 

| oy ab. 
* Note at page $82, 
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F dofirine would be unavoidable : and that, from 
hence, frequent occaſions of offence would ariſe among 
themſelves, not ape e advantage to the com- 
mon enemy. Your ſcheme therefore is fitted. 
whether intended or not, to give the common ene- 
my an advantage over us. | 
© You condeſcend to ſtate an objection which may 
be propoſed againſt the ſufficiency of the only de- 
claration which you would have clergymen make: 
that it is general and indeterminate,” and gives us no 
evidence of the man's opinions.” And you condeſcend 
ro anſwer, that we ſay tbe articles alſo are general 
and indeterminate, and ſuſceptible of different ſenſes.* 
 Tantanine rem tam neglipenter ! Do we ſay the 
erticles are a$indeterminare as the declaration, with 
which you would Have us contented, or any thing 
like it ? you Khow we do not: you know it can- 
not be ſaid with any color of truth. Lou know 
you propoſe the declaration becauſe it is general, 
and to get rid of ſubſcription to the articles be- 
cauſe it is 0% determinate. It is ſhamefully inſo- 
lent to think of putting us off with ſo light an 
anſwer.. You have” lengthened out at will di- 
greſſion upon digreſſion through the whole of 
your book. Surely; now you are coming to the 
- end of it, you ſhould at laſt, once for all, fairly 
look in the face of what you muſt have been ſen- 
fible from the firſt is our principal argument 
againſt your main ſcheme, and ſtrive to make 
ſome reply that will bear hearing. I have dwelt 
ſo long and ſo much on this head, that I need not 
do it again: and ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that you have done the only thing you could ; 
oblerved the orator's rule, when a difficulty can- 
not be ſolved, either to ſay nothing upon it, or 
ae adbibere 
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adbibere guandam in dicends ſpeciem atque  pompamy 
et pugne fimilem fu gam. "1 gating”) 
It would of courſe be eived, ſooner ar 
later, that your favorite 8 alone was 
not ſufficient. Subſcription, when added, gave 
it a different force. After a perſon; had declared 
what he took to be the ſenſe of ſcripture. in the 
moſt» neceſſary. points, an engagement that he 
would make it the rule of his teaching and acting 
carried in it ſome good ſecurity. Till then, ic 
was, in compariſon, of very little weight. 
There is indeed, as * ſay, ſomething in this 
Angle declaration, which amounts ta an e 
ment of the divine authority of the ſcriptures." And 
you introduce from Dr. Hartley a doubt, whether 
ſubſcribing, and conſequently deelaring, even 
thus much, is not overdoing. But this you think 
is ſpinning the thread too fine. I wonder you ſhould. 
For, according to your notions, what church hath 
a right to require more of any candidate, than to 
ſay, that he is a Chriſtian? on what do you 
ground ſuch right ? and particularly why do you 
impoſe upon him a neceſſity of aſſenting to ſo en- 
ſnaring a propoſition, as Dr. Hartley, conceives it 
to be, that the ſcripture is the word of God? 
I have already obſerved to you, that this could 
not be the original confeſſion. of goſpel · faith. 
And though you have endeavoured to defend it 
inſt him as a ſafe one; I know, not .whether, 
if he were living, he would acquieſce in your 
ſentiments. _ But ſurely he would not acknow- 
ledge it to be an authorized one, By what au- 
thority can you require a man to believe the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament generally 
received among Chriſtians? what if he ſhould 
teject one or more books, or parts of books, out 
5" «...08 
2 Cie. de Orat, II. 72. »” Confefl. p. 383. 
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of the uſual” canon? He may yet be a good 
Chriſtian ! Tou therefore ſeem aillivg, that the 
ſubſcriber ſhould pitch upon What copy or 
canon he will.“ Suppoſe then that he adds 
"the * Apoftolital Conſtitutions to the canon; 
would you allow him to introduce all the offices, 
doctrines, ceremonies, directed there? Suppoſe, 
on the contrary, that, with the author of a book, 
-intitted, "The morality of tbe new Teſtament digeſted 
-wnder various beads, printed it quarto, 1763, 
who calls himſelf in the title, à Hh Chriftion, 
he ſhould hold, that every paſſage in it is forged 
which contains any miraculous fact, or doctrine 
of mere revelation: would you allow ſuch a per- 
ſon for a teacher? Are you willing then to re- 
treat, with Dr. Hartley, this one ſtep further 
back? And When you have done that, whom 
will you allow to be called Chriſtians ? Some 
"have accounted the Mahometans a Chriſtian ſect. 
There is an authentick inſtrument in the arch- 
biſhop's hbrary at Lambeth, in which a number 
-of. "Engliſh Socinians apply to the emperor of 
Morocco and his ſubjects as their brethren in 
the faith. Others have doubted of other ſes 
Whether they were Chriſtians or not. Settling 
"theſe points may give employment to more new 
Confeſſionaliſts chan one. But T beg you to con- 
- ſider, fir, Why will you Ringer open to ſuch 
- queſtions ? why give deli 


ight to papiſts and in- 
fidels by ſuch extravagancies ? They with no bet- 
ter than that we ſhould find no place for the ſole 
of our foot. And doubtleſs there are difficulties 
in fixing fundamentals. But this is ſurely a reaſon, 
not for running wildly into any extremity that pre- 
ſents irfelf, but for laboring to agree in words of 
„ <4 -- (robe 1 „„ | 4466 " *-terutb 
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"truth and ſoberneſs. I hope your readers will feel 
this: I wiſh you may. 1+" 
Indeed you ſeem, after writing ſo much and ſo 
warmly, not quite to have determined your own 
plan, You think ſomewhat favorably of the 
ſcheme, that be candidate ſhould deliver the articles 
of his faith in a form of bis own, becauſe he beſt 
knows his own conceptions.* But the intent of ſub- 
ſcription is, that others may know them : chat 
the biſhop, the congregation, the publick, may 
be acquainted with them. And is it the beit way 
to this, that he ſhould deliver them in words, 
of which few of them will ever hear any thing; 
and which they who do hear them cannot have 
time enough to conſider fully; and which may be 
ſatisfactory to ſome of them, and not to others? 
But this, it is alledged, was the ancient way. - 
But why ſhould it be retzined or reſtored, after 
it had been found, as it muſt be, inconvenient ? 
But you would' have it uſed only for a limited 
time, and by elder divines, For what time, and 
by divines of what age, you do not tell us. And 
it comes out at laſt, that you want it to be tried, 
only to diſgrace it by the confuſion which it muſt 
introduce. * _ 
You object againſt any peremptory aſſent to ar- 
ticles as agreeable to the word of God, that it ſeems 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the candidate's carrying 
on the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, as he promiſes in the 
ordination office. Surely it cannot be abſolutely 
inconſiſtent, unleſs, what you will ſcarcely allow, 
our articles contain all the truths of the goſpel. 
But, with reſpect to the articles, why may not his 
further ſtudy of ſcripture confirm, rather 
than weaken, his aſſent to them? Or, if it 
ſhould have the contrary effect, there is no incon- 
A ſiſtence 
y Confeſſ. p. 388. P. 389. Confeſſ. p. 390. 
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Gſtence between his aſſenting to them at one time, 
and diſſenting from them afterwards ; though 
there is one between his diſſenting from them, 
and pretending to go on teaching agreeably to 
them. . 3 
The modeſty of the term, I am ERSUADED 
that the ſcriptures contain all things required of ne- 
celſity, &c. pleaſes you extremely.“ Bur if the 
perſuafion be a fiim' and ſteady one, as I hope 
bro would have this be, where is the difference 
tween being perſuaded of a truth, and aſſenting 
to it? Peremptory. aſſent, whatever it means, 
is a phraſe of your own. But you ſay this per- 
ſuaſion concerning ſcripture may be obtained with 
à thouſanidth part of the pains neceſſary to prove 
that our articles are agreeable to it. And with 
much leſs pains it certainly may. Whether with a 
thouſandth part, neither I nor you know how to 
calculate. But is this any evidence, that no fur- 
ther declaration ſhould be required ? If it be, the 
mere declaration, that there is a God, would be 
beſt of all. For the knowledge of that may be 
obtained with abundaatly leſs pains till, 
You go on to an anecdote in the life of Dr. 
- Prideaux, that Dr. Buſby would have founded 
a catecherical lecture in each univerlity for the 
inſtruction of the undergraduares : but that both 
univerſities rejected it:? on which you make 
many reflections. Concerning the fact, I can only 
ſay, that no wonder if a propoſal was rejected, 
which, according to your account of it, would 
have ſubjrcted every candidate for a batchelor's 
- degree to the will and pleafure of Dr. Buſby's ca- 
techiſt, whether he ſhould obtain it or not: nay, 
I dare ſay, you yourſelf would be much better 
- pleaſed, that the candidates ſhould have no ia- 
r 422 ſtruction 
e. 390, 391. © Confeſl, p. 392. 
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ſtruction at all, than ſuch as Dr. Buſby's inſtitu- 
tion would have procured them. For the reſt, 
believe much more care is taken, both in pre- 
paring and examining yourg perſons for orders, 
than you infinuate: and I wiſh much more till 
were taken: but what is all this to the buſineſs of 
your book ? 
Indeed you repreſent the deſign of it ſo dif- 
ferently yourſelf in different parts, that it may 
ſeem difficult to aſcertain it. But I think 
few, if any, of your readers will come to the 
concluſion of it without being ſatisfied that your 
aim is to deſtroy our whole eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ment. [I earneſtly entreat them therefore to aſk 
themſelves, whether they are willing to follow you 
all your lengths? And not anſwer haſtily, till they 
| have coolly conſidered what a prodigious chan 
the accompliſhment of your plan would make in 
the conſtitution of this country. The clergy 
will do well to reflect, what proſpect they will 
have, when once this great machine is ſet to work, 
of obtaining the things they wiſh, and avoiding 
. thoſe which they may fear. The people in gener- 
al are concerned to be aware, that, in proportion 
as it makes a progreſs, the influence of the crown, 
and the balance of power in the nation, muſt be 
vaſtly altered; many millions of property put in- 
to different, and who knows what, hands: a large 
part of our ſyſtem of laws repealed, and new ones 
enacted in their ſtead : patronages muſt be at an 
end, our univerſities totally new modelled, and 
who can tell how ? the union with Scotland brok- 
en, a tundamental condition of which is preſerv- 
ing two eſtabliſhed churches in their preſent ſtate : 
the whole face of religious profeſſion and. publick 
worſhip muſt not only undergo a grand variation 
at the firſt ; but be varying afterwards continually, 
M 2 for 
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) 108 want of ſomething to check it; which an eſta 
bliſhed church doth very greatly, without the leaſt 
uſe of force ; becauſe a mere publick leading will 
be followed by the generality, if ſuch writers as 
you will let them alone. It will be faid perhaps 
that all this may be pleaded againſt overturning a 
popiſh eſtabliſhment. And part of it may, though 
by no means all. But is there the ſame need of de- 
ſtroying a proteſtant one, as of lubiuring 7 it in 
the place of a popiltrone ? 

And you, fir; would do well to conſult your- 
ſelf, whether à propoſal, big with ſuch conſe- 
quences, be a modeſt one for you (whoever you 
— to make. Perhaps you expect only a ſmall 
part of it to take effect: and perhaps none 0 
But will it be for your honor to have propoſed 
much, and have it created with total diſregard 
in point of practice? And to have diſcovered ſo 
much rancor in yourſelf, and throw n ſo much 
unjuſt reproach on others, for nothing? And 
if any attempt of putting it in practice in any 
particular ſhould be made, can you tell which 

- that will be, and how far it will go? Your pre- 
tence is, that the church of England is leaning Wi 
towards popery: and there hever was a more 
, groundleſs one. But will it not rather diſcourage il 
that church's oppoſitior to popery, to ſee the 
proteſtants of this ſtamp deſerting- and reviling Wl 
her, and intent upon her deſtruction? Would 
| not a friendly communication and explanation be 

F of more ule againſt the common enemy ? 

| Our diſſenters alſo may do well to conſider, 

bow far they may be affected by your ſcheme. 

The church of England is a great ſupport to 

maggy doctrines, which the orthodox diſſenters 

reſpecli. Eſpecially in that important doctrine, 
to unſettle which is a re” — not the principal, 
100 216 v, 9 4 4:1 "eli 
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deſign of your book. They and we are harmo- 
nioully united, and have joined our endeavours 
in ſupport of it when attacked publickly, Thus, 
in the year 1719, the London miniſters obſerved, 
This is no part of the controverſy between the 
„ gonconformiſts and the national church, and 
therefore, in this our common cauſe, we affect 
not to act ſeparately from tem .-what- 
ever may be pretended; this is not a contro-— 
verſy about ſome metaphyſical abſtract notions, 
of perſonality, , ſubſiſtence, modal diſtinctions 
in the divine nature; in theſe there will always 
be room left for different ſpeculations and ſen- 
* timents,—— But it is a controverſy about the 
very object of religious worſhip .. . the ar- 
© ticles of faith we defend, are ſuch as the na- 
tion openly; declares for, and what we have ſo- 
lemnly ſubſcribed in courts of publick record, 
* when we received the privilege ot a publick in- 
dulgence, and had long, before that time em- 
* braced, upon a full conviction from the word of 
God.“ Overturning the church of England 
will hurt theſe doctrines: and ĩt certainly as much 
concerns the diſſenters now, to diſcourage open 
attacks againſt our common faith, as it did in 
1719, The clergy of the church of England 
in general are friends to whatever the diſſenters 
enjoy by law; and where the diſſenters have not 
qualified themſelves according to law, few, if any, 
of the clergy have attempted to give them any 
trouble about it, or are diſpoſed to do ſo; true- 
ly wiſhing well to as much toleration, as the 
welfare of the ſtate will permit, In theſe circum- 
ſtances, it would be neither generous nor equitable 
to attack the church, or oppoſe any reatonable 
«4 3 : requeſt 
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requeſt of the clergy, merely becauſe they are not 
in favor with a diſſolute age, and ſo an advantage 
may be ſately taken againſt them. Yet what per- 
perual inſtances of this kind of bitterneſs do we 
ſee in the news-papers? 1 neither ſay, nor think, 
that all or moſt part of theſe things come from 
the diſſenters : probably the greareſt part of them 
comes from ſuch'as have little more love for the 
diſſenters than for us. But as diſſenters will una- 
voidably be ſuſpected for part, would they not do 
well to clear themſelves by ſome publick marks 
of candor to the church of England? Why 
might not the diſſenters ſay, that the principles 
of liberty as much require the Epiſcopalians in 
New England to have biſhops there, as the Preſ- 
byterians and Congregationaliſts to have Preſby- 
ters? Perhaps they may think it prudent, not 
only to ſay nothing in our favor, at home or a- 
broad, but to join the cry againſt us. I will rot 
think this is poſſible, among the ſerious and 
conſiderate; as we have not deſerved it, and 
as the common faith is intereſted in the ſupport of | 

the church of England. Beſides, perſons really 
rudent will conſider, that human affairs are ſub- 
ject to great viciſſitudes: that though the com- 
mon run of talking and writing at preſent is not 
to the advantage of the eſtabliſhment, there doth 
not appear in the body of the people any ſpirit 
which betokens irs downfall : that ſhould the diſ- 
ſenters, preſuming on the contrary, throw them- 
ſelves into the ſcale of thoſe who wiſh it, ſo un- 
generous a behaviour may excite indignation : and 
though God forbid that we ſhould retaliate upon 
them any ill uſage, yet God' only knows, to 
what behaviour vehement provocation may carry 


men. | 
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If the diſſenters, or any conſiderable part of 
them, really defire an union with the church of 
England, on any fuch terms as they imagine we 
can grant, they may eaſily find proper perſons 
and means to ſignify it. But indeed they muſt be 
ſenſible, that many of them have made it much 
more difficult, by changes of opinions amongſt 
themſetves, ſince the revolution, than it was before. 
If they think this union impracticable, yet why 
ſhould they conſider men of no religion, or of ro- 
mantick notions in religion, as their friends; and 
treat ſerious and moderate clergymen as their 
enemies ? 3 
Your book is ſaid to be a favorite one amongſt 
the diſſenters : ſome, I doubt not, are pleated 
with any thing which will ſet us on diſputing 
amongſt ourſelves. But would the old diſſenters | 
really wiſh, that the doctrinal articles, which they 
have always fo highly eſteemed, ſhould be ſer 
alide, and clergymen ordained without aſſenting 
to them, or doing any thing equivalent ? would 
they themſelves receive miniſters without knowing 
any thing more of their faith,. than that they 
profeſs to believe the Bible ? If they would nor, 
why ſhould we? Nay, would not many perſons 
of much greater latitude than they, think that 
this was ſetting the gate too wide open? And 
that you have gone further into one extreme 
than we are in the other? Is not ſhutring out 
fone, whom perhaps we need not, ſafer than let- 
ting in all? The diſſenters may come to ſome 
terms with the genuine members of the eſtabliſhed 
church: but you, fond as you are of compli- 
menting them, will keep no meaſures with them; 
as they muſt ſee, if they examine into the depths 
of your ſcheme. They muſt lay themſelves bare 
without defence, elſe they will be as liable to a 
M 4 new 
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new. Confeſſional, as we are to the preſent; 
This indeed you have an) hag ains to hide: 

y. 


but it peeps out perpetually, And if ſerious 
perſons of either communion come once to con- 
ſider the conſequences, you will have little room 
left to boalt of the reception which your book 
hath met with amongſt them, how much ſoever 
it may continue to be applauded by thoſe who 
delight in miſchief, _ 105 

In your poſtſcript, Ido not underſtand for what 
end Dr. Anthony Ellys is mentioned; though it is 
ſurpriſing that his tracts ſhould be totally neglec- 
ted by a writer on ſpiritual liberty. But in the 
place where you have introduced him, nothing is 
aſſerted, but that he was a biſhop, and be 
knew what was right and juſt, as well as Dr. An- 
' thony Sparrow. If this was all you meant, the 
information hath no pertinence to your ſubject. 
If you would infinuate more, the friends of Bp. 
Ellys are at a loſs, to know what it is; and 
wiſh you had been more explicit, and quoted the 
paſſage, if you thought he had advanced any 
weak argument or miſtaken fact; that it might 
appear, whether ſuch falſe reaſoning or miſtake 
had inadvertently eſcaped ſo able a man, or been 
wrongly, though I bope without ill deſign, 
charged upon him. N | 

Before I take my leave of you, I think it in- 
cumbent on me to inform you, that the MS. 
letters of Abp. Wake, which I have quoted in 
his defence, are the property, partly of the Dean 
and chapter of Chriſtchurch in Oxford, and part- 
ly of the Rev, Mr. Beauvoir, of Canterbury. 
The other MSS. and books I think I have re- 
ferred to in their places. The laſt words of Dr. 
Du Moulin are in a printed pamphlet, quarto, 

1+ +4! containing 
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containing 19 pages, printed for Royſton, 168 0, 
in the Bodley Library at Oxford. 

If, in the courſe of the letters, any ſuſpicions 
or charges have dropped from my pen beyond 
the grounds you have Fun me for them, or be- 
yond what Chriſtian charity would: allow. me to 
urge, I am ſorry for them, aſk your pardon, and 
with them unſaid. But where deliberate malice 
and willful falſhood have appeared in your book, 
I avow my diſapprobation of them. To your 
perſon as a Chriſtian brother, at leaſt: in confi- 
dence that you are ſo, I wiſh every happy and 
proſperous event, and, as one meam of procuring 
them, permit me to wiſh you adorned: with ſome 
of thoſe virtues, evident in the cliaracters which 
you have commended in your Confeſſional. The 
learned Cartwrigbt (p. 21.) willteach you © ſeri- 
* ouſly. to lament the unneceſſary trouble you 
have cauſed in the church, by fomenting ſchiſm; 
and to teſtify to the world the diflike of your 
former ways. “ With the memorable Hales, 
may you, © reſolve now, to be orthodox, and de- 
clare yourſelf a true ſon of the church of 
England, both for doctrine and - diſcipline.** 
You agree with Le Clere in profeſſiag an apoſto- 
lical Chriſtianity, (p. 33.) acknowledge then witn 
him. © epiſcopal. government to be of a ical 
* inſtitution; and that it is very wicked to at- 
* rempt deſtroying it, to eſtabliſh Preſbyterianiſm, 
* Fanataciſm or Anarchy in its ſtead.'i | Let the 
puritans, whom you ſo highly favor through, all 
your performance, engage you with them, to 
conſent in the doctrinal articles with the church 
of England, and to abjure the Arian hereſy. And 

| with 
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with Dr. Du Moulin, to whoſe invectives you 
refer us, p. 249, for proof, that ſeveral of our 
moſt celebrated divines indeavoured to bring in 
popery, may you, before you lie on your bed of 
languiſhing, which an upbraiding conſcience will 
make muck more unealy, be ſenſible and ac- 
knowledge, that when you mixed thoſe perſonal 
< refle&tions you vented too much of your own 
* paſſion and bitterneſs ; humbly begging God, 
and thoſe you have wronged, pardon for Jeſus 
* Chriſt's fake : and - while defirous that thoſe 
divines would have charity and tenderneſs for the 
« diſſenters,” at the ſame time © intreat the 
diſſenters that they would have a due regard and 
* reſpect to thoſe of the church of England:“ 
with many of whom in his laſt hours he wiſhed, 
Let my ſoul be with theirs!” * If you cannot 
yet be induced todo them ſo much juſtice, com- 
mon decency and gratitude ſhould reſtrain you 
from making illiberal returns to your benefactors. 
When your patrons have given you a preference to 
others, and the church, at your own requeſt, hath 
admitred you to her emoluments, on a perſuaſion 
that you were as willing as able to teach thoſe doc- 
trines, which the church judges, according to the 
goſpel, neceſſary to be believed and expedient to be 
taught, and which the ſtate meant to encourage 
by her appointments; of what ſpirit muſt you 
be, that can complain of this preference as a vio- 
lence offered you, and reproach your benefactors 
as doing every thing hard and injuriouſly by you, 
but forcing the pen into your hand, and com- 
pelling you to fign your name, 4 coups de baton ? 
p. 196. Surely, fir, you were at liberty todecline 
the offer. And if you could not in conſcience 

comply with the conditions, which were neither 
new 
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new nor unknown to you, you ought, as an honeſt. 
man, to have declined it, with thanks for the 
preference given you: not to accept it againſt 
your conſcience, and then abuſe your patron and 
the church by a groundleſs and malicious charge 
of impoſution. Nay, even now, it is not too late 
to try an experiment: take up your pen once 
more, freely and voluntarily, and offer the reſig- 
nation of your office and profits together: ſee 
who will do all but take up the baton to deprive 
you of your liberty in this caſe. But if you 
either have deceitfully obtained them, to gratify 
your avarice or ambition, by promiſing to per- 
form the conditions which you determined not to 
fulfill; or if, defigoing to fulfill them at firſt, 
you became afrerwards perſuaded, - that fulfilling 
them was unlawful, and yet reſolved to keep 
poſſeſſion of what you had gotten by means of 
them z on which ſide, think you, lies the impo- 
ſition ? Hath the church impoſed upon you, or 
you upon the church? And if, on the contrary, 
you are convinced of your errors, and will con- 
ſcientiouſly, for the future, diſcharge your en- 
ments, acording to the talents with which 
hath bleſſed you, I ſhall rejoice in every ac- 
cumulation of honor you may obtain to reward 
your merit, being, 


Reverend Six, 
Your fincere well wiſher, 
in the truth of the goſpel, Ge. 
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INCE my third letter went to the preſs, I 
8 have received the infòrmation which I had 
daoſired in my ſecond, with reſpect to the Declara- 

tion prefxed to the articles, whether it were original- 

ly ſet out by K. James the firſt, or Charles the firſt. 

For the ready communication of this knowledge 

I return my hearty 'thanksito the learned gentle- 

man who gave it. And I as freely communicate 
it to you, as you expreſs a deſire of ſatisfaction in 
this point, (Confeſf. p. 141, note.) He mentions 
ſeveral authorities from cotemporary writers, ſuch 
as Hammond on God's Grace and Decrees, 

Prynne's Canterbury's Doom, and Abp. Laud's 

Speech in the ſtar- chamber. And to what IL had 

ſaid from Heylin, at page 146 of my ſecond let- 

ter, he ſays, I might have added, that he refers 
to · the Bihllolbeca Negia, 'a collection of ſome of 
the king (Charles the firſt's) works; in which 

Remains of the king, the Declaration was publiſhed, 

1649. And that it was Bis own, not another's 
confirmed by him, was the judgement of Dr. Pear- 

ſon, who was about ſixteen years old in 1628. 

In his anſwer to Dr. Burgeſs's Word. by way of poſt- 

ſcript, preſerved in the © Bibliorbera friptorum ec- 
cleſie Anglicauæ, publiſhed 1709, p. 379. As 
for your Expreflion,” ſays he, of the Declaration 

* FATHERED. on the" late king. . . I believe 

you cannot prove but-that Declaration was his 

* own, as much as any other declaration was his, 

or any king's.“ And he implies, it was not only 

aſſerted but framed and penned by himſelf : and at- 

Hrms, that the Declaration was not printed ſo * 
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ly as 1624, which was the laſt year of K. James. 
+ ] beſeech you therefore,“ ſays he, (p. 380.) 
acknowledge the Declaration to be the king's, 
« as Mr. Burton did; and ſay not that it was fa- 
« thered upon that bleſſed martyr, which Mr. 
Burton himſelf would not endure.” He vindi- 
cates it, you ſee, as King Charles's own, with 
refpe&/ro'the framing, as well as ſecting it forth. 
This gencleman then, procedes co writers of a 
later date, who aſcribe it to Charles che firſt, 
as Collier, Bingham, Kennet, Puller, Neale, 
Anthony Collins, and Sparrow. But the general 
aſſent, and King Charles's calling it oux Declara- 
tion, and there being no copy of it ever mentjop- 
ed before 1628, would be ſuffcient.to aſcertain it, 
if no occaſion of doubt appeared on the other ſide. 
You indeed ſay, it is more generally believed to 
bave been firſt publiſhed by King James the firſt. But 
to prove this more general belief, you mention only 
Dr. Nicholls, who, in one column, calls it James 
the firſt's, though even he, in the ſecond column 
of the ſame page, calls it Charles the firſt's. You 
confirm yourſelf in your opinion, from obſerving, 
'that, in Ne Declaration, which Dr. Nicholls aſ- 
 cribes to Charles, mention is made of the biſhop 
of Cheſter's judgement, which appears not in the 
preſent Declaration: whence you would. infer that 
the preſent Declaration is not king Charles's. It is 
ſtrange, that no copy of the preſent Declaration, 
if it was King James's, ſhould be found or heard 
of in his reign : and that if King Charles put one 
forth, containing the biſhop of Cheſter's-judge- 
ment, no ſuch copy ſhould haveever been ſeen from 
that time to this. The gentleman before-mentioned 
concursinopinionwith me, that the miſtake is owing 
to the editor's inaccurate publication of Dr. Ni- 


cholls's 
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cholls's unfiniſhed MS. The doctor draws a con- 
cluſion frotn a fact mentioned in the Declaration: 
If even in thoſe curious points, in which the pre- 
© ſent differences lie, men of all ſorts take the arti- 
'© cles of the' church of England to be for thew 
'— The fact, taken from the words of the Decla- 
ration, is properly printed in Italicks: then fol- 
lows the doctor's concluſion from it, which, in 
* correſpondence _ to the * If * that begins the 
ſentence, ſhould have been expreſſed in Roman 
characters — then may be inferred, what the 
right reverend” biſhop of Cheſter hath ſaid.“ 
The concluſion is ſubjoined in the biſhop's own 
words, this rather gives a teſtimeny,” &c. And 
this is proved to be the caſe, from diſcovering 
- who the biſhop of Cheſter was, whoſe words are 
here quo.ed. This was no other than the ſore- 

mentioned Dr. Pearſon; in whoſe No neceſſity of 
_ «eformation, &c. at page 343 of the Bibloth. Script. 
* Ecclefie Anglirane, occurs this ſentence : And fo 
the exception no way infers the doubtfulneſs of 
"© the docttine, but rather gives a teſtimony of the 
great wiſdom and moderation of the <burch, which, 
in points doubtful and controverted, hats propound- 
ed only that u hich, with no ſober man, can be mat- 
ter of deubt, or ſubjet7 of controverſy :* Which 
- are the very words: quoted by Dr. Nicholls, and 
which could never have. been quoted in any De- 
claration of King Charles the firſt, being not pub- 
liſhed before the year 1660. 2 
Thus the oply authority you urge is ſhewn clear- 
ly to be a miſtake: but you ſay it is more general) 
believed to be King James's. One would think 
. you had mam to produce; this gentleman hath 
acquainted me witn 2h, and I know of no more: 
if you are not aware that there are two on your 
ſide, for you do not mention them, I will as in- 
genuouſſy 


( 275') 
_ genuouſly refer you to them, as he hath referred 
me. They are Bp. Gibſon and Dr. Burn. Theſe 
indeed the Jearned correſpondent takes for one 
only, as he ſuppoles the latter to copy from the 
former. | | 
The biſhop ſays, (Codex, p. 325. Vol. I. Edit. 
1761. note) This body of articles.. was 
not only paſſed in convocation, and confirmed 
* by royal authority, in the year 1562, but was 
' © alſo ratified anew, firſt by Queen Elizabeth, and 
« afterwards by King James the firlt.” He then 
gives us Queen Elizabeth's confirmation, and 
afterwards King James's ; which he makes to be 
the Declaration now ſtanding before the articles. 
But my learned informer adds, The good biſhop 
is undoubted.y miſtaken.“ For, though he 
allows the aſſertion, that King James the firſt ra- 
tified the articles as well as Queen Elizabeth, yet 
he diſallows his proof with reſpect to the Declara- 
tion, and ſays, it was by ratifying the Canons 
made in 1603. For his authority, he produces 
Lord Coke; who, (Part 4th of his Inſtitutes, 
Edit. 1648, p. 323.) fays to this purpoſe, ſub- 
ſcription was required by the clergy, both by 44 
of parliament confirming and eitabliſhing the 
XXXIX Articles of religion agreed upon at a 
. convocation, and ratified by Queen Elizabeth 
under the great ſeal of England: and by Canons 
of the church of England made and ratified by 
King James.— The marginal note referred to at 
the word, - Canons, informs us, they were made 
at a convocation begunat London, Anno Domini 1603, 
| I. James. And then follow the three articles 
| the 36th Canon. | 
Ibis, I think, muſt determine the queſtion, be- 
yond farther diſpute, whoſe the Declaration was ? as 
the earlieſt copy yet diſcoverable is that of 1628. 
At leaſt no one hath any authority to call it King 
James's, 


James's; till he can produce, or direct ũs to a cb. 
py of it put forth in the reign of that King. 
Give me leave to add, that the juſt quoted 
words of Lord Coke ſhew his opinion to have 
been, that the whole XXXIX Articles were 
[eſtabliſhed by the act of ' parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was born in 1550, and fo was 
21 years of age when the act paſſed, and was 
converſant in law matters from his earlieſt days. 
[ have likewiſe acknowledgements to make of 
other informations, conveyed in not quite ſo civil 
a manner, by Occaſional Remarks lately publiſhed: 
the production, if I may preſume to gueſs, not of 
any of your Auxiliaries, however numerous, but 
of your own pen, who can multiply yourſelf into 
an army, by aſſuming various forms, to make 
yourattacks more terrible. Alas, what is to he- 
come of me, fated ſingly to ſuſtain ſo alarming a 
confederacy, while there advance againſt me 
| —— . Magnum 
Amen agens Clauſus, Magnique ps E agminis inſtar. 
Indeed the courteſy of the remarker, whoever 
he is, gives me a Dwarf, as inliſted under my ftand- 
ard, parii do bear à part of my light armour. But 
that Dwarf, as he calls him, had erected a ſtand- 
ard of his own before he knew any thing of mine: 
a ſtandard which the Oc. Remarker will not be eaſi- 
ly able to take. I return that gentleman thanks for 
-the pleaſure, which his ingenious performance gave 
me; rideniem dicere verum Quid vetat 2 Yet, to 
ſhew the vanity of my adverſary's conjecture, 
who, extremely like yourſelf, takes the liberty of 
ſuppoſing what he pleaſes, without any proof, or 
-zaft grounds of ſuſpicion, truth obliges — 
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deny any confederacy with him,” or even know - 
tedge, or ſo much as gueſs who he is. You, how?” - 
ever, and your friends, may do well to recolle&; 
that the ſame genius to which we aſcribe'the Ba? 
EN could when he pleaſed write an | 
As for my felf, 1 am introduced as a falking 
Terre filins, exbiluig my deffante.« Let this 
pou for an ornament amongſt” others akin to it. 
at pofibly the reader may wonder at the colling 
ſuch a flower, by the equally nameleſs, and much 
more cenſorious, Confeſnonaliſt and his new ally. 
Aus tulerit Gracebos de ſeditione guerentes : 

The Remarker charges me with repreſentin 
tht conceſſions and alterations in King: Charles! the 
ſtrond ! Declaration concerning ecclefraſtical' affairs,“ 
imperfectly. I was not concerned to ſtate all the 
conceſſions and alterations in that Declaration, 
but to ſhew, that the compliration of ſophiſtry, by-. 
pocriſy, and verulence, "which you charge on the 
gart of the orthodox, relating to the Savoy confer- 
ence, hardly to be paralleled in popilh "biftary,* did 
indeed rather belong to the pteſbyterian com- 
miſſioners. In order to ſhew this, I reduced the 
ſeveral particulars in debate to three general points: 
church government; the Engliſh liturgy: rites, 
ceremonies, and eccleſiaſtical habits: in which 
points the King had made conceſſions, a gth of 
October 1660. Had the King made ever io 
many more conceſſions, not noticed by the com 
miſſioners; or had he ſubdivided theſe into ever 
ſo many particulars, 'reducible to one or other 
of theſe generals; I was not obliged minutely to 
conſider every one of thoſe ſubdiviſions, It was 
ſufficient for me' ro ſhew, that, in the three 
SO EN „ „ ef 
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chief poiats.conceded. by the King, to one or other 
of, De thing, 0 why to. by che .peti- 
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. book: and in Weg ce Lü 
took ah fon bark ng triad 3 10 
ſentation of —— erkenn tes 
at that time: which having dont ſu 7, 1 
had no buſineſe 40 go amt But if the Remarker 
yo hot Tam not afraid to attend him. I 
have no apprehenſions that the bu/toiark f ſub ſcrip- 
ticns ſpvuld'be removed, by any thing mentioned 
in the King's declaration, or the ſub nt con- 
ference. The Decla does nat REMOVE, 
hut riIx be bultnart of ſukſeription, as Iojoineftby: 
parliament : thnugh ãt exeuſgs for interval, 
the ſubſcriptian vequired by the Cajon: and in 
the conference, the preſnyterians object nothing 
to ſubſcribing” the urticles h hut to the injpined 
uſe ofvrites, : ceremonies, an: habits, preſeribed by. 
tho liturgy,” and to the having them more bound 
upon them by ſubſcriptions ackending io the 360 
Canan. Hund tf ſome of them underſtood the 
King to mean that he world; diſpenſe with the 
laws, it was nat the biſhups only, but the judges, 
during the interval, and the * after», 
wary wha * off _ . | i" 
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derters, ta ſave him further trouble in this inquiry, 
I vill acquaiat him, that I abide by the ſyſtem of 
the church of England, as now improved by a 
free toleration. But per what was intended 
for the proof of my inconſiſtency: follows.: Som 
" times be reproves tbe author of the Confeſſional, 
with magiſterial ſeueriiy, as too much a friend to the 
diſſenters, Q8Lv for expoſing tht iniquity of their 
ancient penſecutors. On other occaſions he ſeems diſ- 
poſal to coax the diſſenters in a way that puts one in 
mind af, If we: had lived in the days of our fore- 
fathers,” Sc. Where is the inconliſtency of my 
teproving you for your partiality and unjuſt ag- 
gravations of what their adverſaries did at that 
time, in 2 4 7 2 laws, without mention- 
ing any of the 1 iniquitous provacations 
* given on ihe her fide, with my ſincere ap- 
probation of the legal indulgence granted 
to diſſenters ? and let me aſk further, Whether 
his repreſenting the laſt as an hypocritical diſpo- 
ſition to coax the diſſenters, be an exerciſe of that 
charity, which your friend the reviewer recom- 
mends ? and whether that friend ever ſaw fewer 
inſtances of ſuch charity, or more breaches of 
it, in any writer, than in the author of the Con- 
In the remainder of this, and in the following 
the Remarker attempts to overpawer me 

y a continual firing of queſtions at me. 8 

| contend with a man, who, at this 
time of the day, ſhews. an inclination to ſupport the 
narrow-hearted, and more than ſemipagan, notion, of 
religion, entertained by the convocation-men in 1689? 
Why may not I, at any time of the day, ſupport 
even convocation-men, as far as they can with 
truth be ſupported, againſt the extravagant im- 
putations of the author of the Confeſſional ? and 
N 3 what 
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what prof / drath / the ae to-give,, that 
have done mot ? de 1 2503 e 10ikmphs IW 
.. (dn dba quay can: you deaty T ene comes 
principles cam you argue, mib pretended defender 
of +4 Proteſtdnt church;i\who tither n, or pretends to 
be, ignorant o the maſter-argument again popery.? 
How can the\Remarker attcuſe me ot this, when 
I have not ſaid a word of the rea/maſtercargu- 
ment, only of what you called ſo, but did not 
ſpecify What it wa; which) yer L gueſſed to be 
ſomething — the conſtitution of our own 
'Churchy andBelieve have not gueſſed wrong. 
I ii worib buli un bold debarouuith A man, who 
guarrels uiith you! for calling the nonconformiſts of 
Ap. Parker's: time: by ile name ' Pteritons, after 
or1go0d\ an; authority as Sirype'? Might, I not, 
without gugrrelling with you, -aſk; whether you 
meant 1011:4nclude che Pre 3 among the 
puritans in AD˙⁰¹Farkcer d time; or obſerve to 
you, that there was a Aadercnce between them 
at that time; for that the Preſbyterians communi- 
coated with the church of England; which the 
puritans tefuſed to do; and — the Preſbyterians 
condemned the puritans for their ſeparation ? 
Where ſhall we find peaceable conference, if 1 
be quarelling ? 
Or wild many who tblle ve is ede your 
——— ſnauſu of ' $100) biſhops, one of who 
died while tht” ot was A ſtbool-boy, as one and 
'the\ſame mau Here, ſir, I ſtand reproved; z and 
return thanks for the information, though con- 
veyed in no gentler. ter ms tian thoſe of the“ Re- 
marker. But is it alf loit time and pains to hold 
dehate, on important „wich à map who 
can be guilty of ſuch miſtakes 2% And can this 
be: objected with any: decency by a vindicator of 


the Conteſſional — Letter- writer? "Y 
E 


. 


apo 
that 


ins; ! bi ſubſcriprion to them all: 
as hath been obferved by 8 


ſerlbe therm all, if it had not been ünderſtood by 
the legiflatüure, that they were 'beforg obliged to 
ſubſcribe them all? rec 207% 211. 
"But, even ſuppoſing you had proved a limite- 
nion intended, which you have not done, nor will 
eher be abe to do; ſtill the Remarker's defence 
of yau had been a very falſe one: who 1118 
n it,” that lb gentlemen who have actuſed b 
Ge of tht" Coos onal of attempting is ſubvert 
the” church of England à fundamentis, onuy for 
propofens to bave the” canonical ſubſeription to the 
XXXIX AM ti0125 taten away, are widely miſt aken*' 
For you do not propoſe to have onLY canonical" 
ſubſcription taken away, but all "ſubſcription. 
You exprefsly declate, that your di/qui/tion was 
intended to prevale on our preſent governours 10 re- 
move the yoke of ESTABLISHED CONFESSIONS AS 
Tes rs oT oRTHoOboxy.* Ts this taking away 
onLY canonical ſubſeription? When you com- 
plain of eHabliſbing 2 eXplications as tes ' of or- 
thigoxy, as a great mi fortune, by requiring miniſters 
to ſubſcribe them, as an indiſpenſable condition of 
admitting them to the paſtoral "office," is not this 
levelled Againſt parllamentary ſubſcription; as well 
as canonical? when you cenſure dur c. 
W N22 ed 
10. R. p. 17). * Confell, p.i6,” | 
Confeſſ. p. 17. W * 
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ed. tonfeſſons of faith as unchriſtian-1mpofitionsy* 
and affert, that all ſubſcription to articles of faith» 
and religious doArines, conceived in unſcriptural 
terms, and enforced by publick authority, are uiter- 
_ by unwarrantable," is this ONLY a propoſal to take 
away ſubſcription to ritals ; is it not equally 
againſt a ſubſcription to doctrines? And when 
the church of England hath laid, as her founda- 
tions, the ſcriptures and the three creeds, is not 
your endeavour to render thoſe ſcriptures 
uncertain, by permitting them to be wreſted at 
will; and repreſenting thoſe creeds as unwar- 
rantable impoſitions, nay as abſurd, and nonſenſe, 
a manifeſt ' and avowed attempt to ſubvert the 
church of England 2 fundamentis ? If then you 
have given the Remarker authority to make this 
defence for you, here is ſpecimen, not only of 
artifice, but of ſomething much worſe : and 1% 
in ſober ſadneſs, and with as much ſo/emrity as you 

Pleaſe, reprove you both for your diſingenuity.“ 
I I am next charged with inconſiſtency, as wan- 
ting to be recontiled-to myſelf. * How fo ? Why, 
he deals chiefly in He- matters, and theſe be treats in 
a_bye-way of his own.* Now if this be intended 
as a proof of inconũſtency, I acknowledge my 
3oability to underſtand it. It it be a new charge, 
T leave my vindication to yourſelf, who are. molt 
concerned in it: for it was my commerce with 
you that led me to deal in theſe bye-matters ; and 
whither ſhould I follow ny adverſary but into 
thoſe bye - ways, in which only he is to be found? 
The bye-way is not my own, but your own. But 
he cannot be certain whither 1 am bound, or ty 
wheat church-ſyſtem I will abide : If the Remarker 
hath not ſagacity enough to find out this by my 
| ters, 


„ Confeſt p. 25. . 26. Art. VI. VII. vn 
7 O. R. p. 20. 10. R. p. 50. ä 
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; learned; rational, pious, liberakminded; 
92 chuſe ſuch a one for their repreſenia 
tive. I intirely acquit, my reverend brethren of 
deſervingany reproach for making choice of ſuch 
2 one} as. myſelf for their advocate, by acknow- 
ledging that they did not meet from all parts of 
the kingdom to chuſe me for their repreſentative. 
Nor do I ſuppoſe, though I acknowledge your 
merit well · deſerving ſuch, preference, that ever 
the ſectaries and hereticks all over England met 
together to chuſe you zheir repreſentative. This 
is neither uſual. nor practicable, on either tide. 
What a very trifler then have Ito deal with, that 
makes the want of ſuch a. delegation an objec- 
tion againſt me? When a bold invader appears, 
the common danger is commiſſion ſufficient to juſtify 
every citizen in endeavouring to repel the foe : 
Heils cum macbina terruit urbem, 
Undique concurrunt arcem defendere cives. 
4 Dum — 

And, as the Remarker ſuggeſts in his title- page, 
the common reſentment furniſhes them w 1! weapoas 
for the encounter; if not the propereſt that might 
have been choſen, yet, with ſuch as will teſtity 
their zeal, and perhaps repel the enemy till more 
powerful ſuccours arrive. It is indeed an excellent 
project for the demolition of Chriſtianity, as 
taught in the church of England, if every enem 
of it, on the principles oi pay might a 

it at pleaſure, yet none of its friends ſhould be 
permitted to defend it, till ail the clergy of that 

church ſhould be gathered together to agree in 
the choice of an advocate - general. However, fir, 
I have a commiſſion for what I do, from St. Paul 


and St. Jude; 0 ftrive together for the faith of the 
| |  89/pel; 
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und earneſtiy to n 
-was once delivered to the ſaints.” Nay: 1 an 
authority which you'wHk Leaaeg vey e 
not equai'to Tie apoſtles, yet far (ur periot le 7 
poor pretenſions of e wr mean 
Vol Goth 4 common to me #hed wit your 
on hand. Für in your firſt 'edicith' you 5 
mitted mes acebrding te m), promiſe at ordination, 
to de ready Vith all faithful diligence 9” baniſh 
and drive away al! erroneous ard ſtrange doc- 
trines contrary to Cod's word.“ And in your 
ſecond you more ex preſsly confirm it, oy Tying 
It by bann and driving away) n re is 
meant than oppoſing to them a rent, exhor- 
tation; or We ae „every man 
© ſafely may promiſe, ant eve ery clergyman dont 
* to perform in this way as wats as be ts able. 
© In-anſwer to the civility of the advertiſement 
at the end, I ſhall only ſay, that whatever the 
Remarker or I may think of ourſelves or of each 
other, the world will judge to which the epithet 
of "brain/icÞ is moſt applicable: and that ani 
"for the preſervation bf eccleftaſtical peace, is 0 | 
mofe a mark of inſanity in ſcripture; than the 
characters, 'preſumptuoks ure they, ſelf-willed, not 
afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities,* are a deſcription of 
a found underſtanding. If any perſon, thinking 
1 want 4 cure, will undertake it with à truely 
charitable hand, I will thankfully give his medi- 
cines a vety fair trial: but ſuch treatment of me 
as the Remarker's is, can ſefve'onfy to remind 
"#16 of Job's remonſtrance to his friends, How 
forcible are right words! but what doth your argu- 
"Ing: reprove 7" I perfectly concur-in thoſe ſenti- 


ments 
Phil. i. 277 » Jude, verſe 3. 
* Confell, p. 382, note. O. R. p.57 
* Ibid. * 2 Pet, xi. 10. ob, vi. 25. 
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bad called \Bartow's: Account” of the Hampton 
court conference” 8. farce.” I knew the relator ta 
have been a biſhop: afterwards, at p. 175, you 
meotion te learned Bp. Barlaw, and call him 
this worthy bindop : recol ecting you had done ſo, 
and hauing never ſeen the book you quote, I haſ. 
tily ſuppoſed you meant the ſame man; and fell 
into a miſtake, which a little attention might have 
prevented. I had no other purpoſe in it, than an 
endeavour to diſcover the meaning of an ambi- 
guous ſentence; and preſumed, 'trom the above 
circumſtance, that you meant not to repreſent 
Bartow's "Actount, but the conference itfelt as a 
farce. Here was certainly no blameable intention, 
no wilful miſtake made to a ſerve a purpoſe. And 
is this fo unexampled a fault as to render the 
writer capable of committing it inexcuſable, and 
unworthy to be debated with ? Is the author of 
the Confeflional, _ whoſe time is too precious to 
be laid out on ſuch incorrect writers, himſelf in- 
capable of committing a miſtake through inat- 
tention ? Did he not canfound; in his Grit edition, 
Mr. Gay with Mr. Law, becauſe the book was not 
then at hand: and will not my not having the Ge- 
nujne Remains at hand, be as good an excuſe for 
me? Does not one of your advocates; the monthly 
Reviewer, ſay,” It is but Juſtice to acknowledge, 
that he the Letter- writer] has pointed out ſome 
* few miſtakes and miſrepreſentations, which the 
author of the Confeſſional is chargeable with, 
ſor want of attention or proper intormation ; 
* and which we doubt not but he will have can- 
dor enough to acknowledge. And will not my 
candar in acknowledging a miſtake, from want of 
attention, when pointed out ro me, equally ab- 
ſolve me? Does not even the Oc. Remarker himſelf 
acknowledge you guilty of a palpable miſtake, 
which the Doubter had 'pointed out: which yet he 

N 4 thinks 
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thinks ſufficiently atoned for,” hy venturing to ſay 
for you, that had you been apprized of your error, 
vou would readily have acknowledged it, and cor- 
retted in the ſecond edition? And will not my as 
ready acknowledgement of a miſtake, as ſoon a8 
appriſed of it, be as meritorious, in me? Why 
then am I ſo unmercitully treated: by the ſame 
 Remarker for one lip, through want of attention, 
and which carried in it no incautious imputation 
on any man? Doubtleſs many more may, and 
have, eſcaped me; and many more might have 
been pointed out in the Confeſſional: but where 
no unfair deſign appeared in the miſtake, I 
deemed it unfair to attempt , prejudicing the 
reader againſt a writer merely tor miſtakes of in- 
attention. With what face then can the Remark- 
er raiſe ſuch an outcry againſt the Letter-writer, 
and repreſent him as unworthy to be debated with 

by an author, whom he permits us to call, in 
ſome inſtances, a fallible, and, if you will, a care- 
leſs, in others a confident writer. | 

The Remarker's laſt queſtion is, Is it worth 
your while to hold debate with a diſputant, who, 
while be is queſtioning you with an ingenuous magna- 
nimity, concerning ibe fincerity of your own ſubſcrip- 
tion, ſeems not to haue any feelings that ever be ſub- 
ſcribed bimſeif And why ſhould this be ſuſpect- 
ed, unleſs he is uncharitable enough to believe, 
that no man hath any other feelings of having 
ſubſcribed than thoſe of remorſe ? Which, al- 

though he and you may have, I thank God I 
have not. | 

In the ſame page he charges me with ſetting 
myſelf up es advocate-general for the clergy of the 
church of England ; and thinks it incredible, that 
fuch a reſpeFable body, among whom be truſts are 


very 


* Oc R. p. 28, tP. 11, 
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ments of an eminent divine, with which the Re- 
marker concludes. And among other things I 
agree with him in this, 90 the enemies 
© ro reaſon and ro religion pereei that a man 
« will not have the courage to defend his opini- 
© ons — they never fail to take advantage of 
« him, to oppreſs him, and to run him down, 
« well knowing that nothi "gs neceflary to accom- 
n de eite did hre, en 
* mor, tmpu ec, apd Violence, Let I ſho 
not have oppoſed your ſcheme ſo earneſtly, i 
I had not ſech * to think, that beſide che cx. 
treme danger of your introdueing by it, perhaps 
undeſignedly, diſcord nN you direct- 
ly intended it for the. means of ſpreading perni- 
cious errors: my fincerelt ih being, ihãt-mercy 
and truth may meet together ; "righteouſneſs" and prdce 
may kiſs each otber. NE TE VE 
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